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ORIGINAL PAPERS. 


THE LATE 8. T. COLERIDGE ON THE SCHOOLMEN, 


Ir will be remembered that, in reviewing Mr. Hallam’s late work in 
the last number of this magazine, the unmerited contempt in which 
the schoolmen are held was commented upon, and attributed to an 
ignorance of their writings. It is satisfactory to be able to support 
this opinion by an illustrious name like that of Coleridge. The fol- 
lowing communication is, therefore, inserted here, in order to give 
that prominence to his opinion to which everything that comes from 
him is entitled :— 
(To the Editor of the British Magazine.) 


Sir,—I lately purchased a copy of Cave’s Historia Literaria, which, 
on subsequent inspection, appears to have belonged to S. 7°. Coleridge, 
from a MS. note, of which I send you a copy. It may, perhaps, 
interest some of your readers, as expressing the sentiments of a man 
with whose name so much that’ is delightful and excellent is con- 
nected, Can any of your readers inform me whether he ever fulfilled 
the intentions of which he intimates a hope in the last sentence? No 
work of the kind, in his name, I believe, has ever appeared. The 
MS. note occurs in the first section of the Prolegomena, near the 
beginning, upon the sentence. commencing “In scholis unice regnavit 
Aristoteles, perperam versus, malé intellectus,’”’ &c., and is as follows: 


**T have often seen it asserted, never proved, that the schoolmen used an essentially 
false translation of Aristotle, and essentially misunderstood and perverted his philo- 
sophy. I am, indeed, convinced of the contrary. This whole attack on the school- 
men is mere vulgar common-place, and it is unjust and calumnious. The schoolmen 
were the true dawn of the restoration of literature: they were the first restorers of 
it. It is true, they lived before the discovery of the best classics, and wrote in the 
Latin of their ages, a barbarous Latin ; and this attack of Cave’s does in really affect 
their style only, and that fondness for words of classification which is common to 
systematic thinkers in all ages. Who would not infer, from this whole passage, that 
the state of learning and religion and good morals had been vastly superior in the 
ages immediately preceding the scholastic, than during it? And who so ignorant of 
history as not to know the falsehood of this? I pray God that I may hereafter be 
enabled to do justice to these despised schoolmen ! S. T. Cotrriper.” 


The edition is a large-paper copy of the Oxford edition of 1740, 
1 am, Sir, your obedient Servant, B. 


Vou, XI.—March, 1837. 2k 
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MALVERN,.* 


Ir is an interesting, though trivial circumstance, that in journeying we 
watch for village steeples rising above the trees; the eye lingers on 
them as they retire, yielding unconscious testimony to the loveliness 
of those fanes which former piety dedicated to God. Though the 
Christian who undertook such a task on higher motives would only 
be scoffed at for superstition, a sentimentalist might be forgiven who 
wandered from one to another rural shrine— 
** To look upon their beauty—nothing more.” 

Malvern would long delay the steps of such a pilgrim. Rising above a 
cultivated level, at the foot of those hills which form a background to 
all the finest scenery of two counties, few who have once seen it can 
forget. ‘Tis tamer, yet richer in moral charms, than when first a sab- 
bath bell flung its music to the vale; when shaggy forests wove on 
every side a scarce penetrable shroud; and retreating—not necessarily 
gloomy—-piety fled thither to converse with God apart from worldly 
solicitudes and temptations. 

In Malvern priory no vestiges survive of such remote antiquity ; 
for many a change te upon its aspect since Saxon hermits 
consecrated a chapel there. Benedictines supplanted the seculars, 
under Bishop Wulstan’s auspices, in 1087, placing their house under 
the tutelage of St. Michael and the Virgin Mary, then fast advancing 
in reputation: These monks have left traces behind them which seem 
to defy the power of time, in massive Norman columns, with circular 
arches and plain capitals, ranging along the nave; and although much 
must have been destroyed when the present church was erected, even 
the venerable doorways so commonly preserved by ecclesiastical 
architects being swept away, all was not. The altar occupies its 
original place ; the circular end of the old building, formed into a skreen 
within the recent choir, and a large round font, not improbably of 
Saxon workmanship, broken, and apparently neglected (1835,) con- 
tribute in no small degree to “repeople with the past” a locality rich 
in associations. 3 

A tombstone, nearly coeval with the church, exhibits the epitaph of 
Walcher, the second prior. It tells a tale thrice told: with monkish 
ascendancy came foreign patronage and alien superiors; but they 
were men who cultivated learning and science, though in most cases 
innocent of Ciceronian Latin, and, if in that rude age tombstones had 
not learned to lie, were holy and beloved. 

“ Philosophus dignus bonus—astrologos lotharingus—vir pius ac humilis—mo- 
nachus prior hujus ovilis—hic jacet in cista—geometricus ac abacista— Doctor 


Walcherus—fiet plebs dolet undique clerus—huic lux prima mori—dedit octobris 
seniori—vivat ut in cceles—exhoret quisque fidelis.” 


There is also a mutilated monument, of great antiquity. A warrior, 





a® [It was intended by the writer of this article to accompany it with a plate, but 
it appears without one, in consequence of that department of the magazine being 
given up. So interesting a paper as this, however, ought not to be withheld merely 
because the addition-of a plate would render it more valuable. It is needless to say, 
that other papers from the same source will be very acceptable. —Ep. ] 
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with mailed surcoat, shield, sword, and battle axe. As his tomb bears 
no epitaph, antiquarians have drawn on conjecture for a name, and 
called him Walter Corbet ; an inscription may be supplied by draw- 
ing upon imagination, perhaps, more legitimately :— __, 


; 
1 . 
. Il. 


Stranger, my name I may not tell, I lived for glory—from the hour 

Yet pause awhile, and mark me well ; When first I knew the enchanter’s power, 
Whate’er thy genius, prowess, birth, The hermit priest with eye, 

If thine affections rest on earth, Who waved the ruddy eross on high, 

A hope of fame, that vision gay, And cried, ‘‘ They spurn this holy sign 
Allures thee from life’s quiet way, Who rule the land of Palestine! 


Like those who gazed upon the west, Up, heroes ! blaze through battle’s gloom, 
When merged the sun in ocean's breast, | Regain and guard your Saviour's tomb ! 
And sought his home beyond the main, | Are ye the purchased of his blood ? 


So seeking thou shalt seek in vain ; Then rock nor desert, fre nor flood, 

Man may not ask a double prize, Will bar ye from that sainted shore: 

He wins enough who wins the skies. Fame, heaven, are yours=what ask ye 
more ?” 


I fought—this battle axe I plied— 
This shield dashed many deaths aside : 
Admiring bards, with music bland, 
Hailed my return from holy land; 
And eel who thought my life unjust, 
Still promised, when I turned to dust, 
Aloud a passing bell to toll, 

And say their masses for my soul. 

My soul! Its fate inquire not. 

My name—’twas long ago forgot. 

My form—these broken features see, 
And canst thou nothing learn of me ? 


Years rolled by; the priory increased in wealth and importance, 
throwing out ramifications into Worcestershire and the neighbouring 
counties,—whether for their advantage or not, insinuating themselves 
as they did into the churches and emoluments of — priests, must 
rem: n for ever doubtful. They had their day ; they forgot the hand 
that planted, watered, and gave them increase, and fell, though not 
all in equally deserved ruin. 

* * * * «€ 


Henry VII. and his Queen greatly admired the church of Malvern, 
and adorned it with stained windows of uncommon beauty. Some 
groups, still saved from demolition, are finely composed, and many 
of the faces have that calm sweetness which sleeps on Holbein’s por- 
traitures. A Virgin, kneeling over her child, surrounded by admiring 
worshippers, is among the best and richest; crimson hues, only ob- 
tained in that age from gold pigments, being liberally many to 
enhance the splendor of the draperies. Little did the royal donors 
imagine that all their munificence was wasted in decorating a victim 
for their son to immolate. 

Yet papists may look back on the fall of Malvern without regret. 
That event left a dark spot on the annals of protestantism. When 
Henry’s commissioners visited this priory, eager to find some excuse 
for denouncing its hapless inmates, none could be discovered. Should 
this testimony be supposed to convey a charge of bribery against those 
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whom it enlogized, (no inexcusable suspicion,*) let Latimer’s plea be 
heard in behalf of the prior: “an old worthy man, a good house- 
keeper, and one that daily fed meny poor people,’ who only desired 
«that his house might stand, not in monkery, but so as to be converted to 
preaching, study, and prayer. Alas, my good lord,” (he wnites to 
Cromwell,) “shall we not see two or three in every shire changed to 
such a remedy ?” 

No! Henry frowned, and Cromwell smiled, when any lauded the 
virtue of a convent. The priory was confiscated, and made over to 
a court favourite, and soon after purchased as a parochial church, by 
the inhabitants, from John Knotesford, whose alabaster effigy still 
adorns its chancel. What saved it from the fate of Tintern, Foun- 
tains, Netley, Glastonbury? Perhaps the venerable prior and his 
monks had left behind instructions which made the want of instruction 
felt—** not a famine of bread, nor a thirst of water, but of hearing the 
word of the Lord.” 

This good feeling still exists in the same neighbourhood. There is 
something very cheering in the look of this once celebrated structure. 
The interior, clean, and carefully, though economically, repaired ; and 
the exterior undergoing extensive restorations, in excellent taste. 
Nothing could be more pleasing than the thought of what it was 
soon to be, save the thought of what it might have been, had 
“Old Father Latimer” succeeded in retaining it as the toil-worn 
clergyman’s asylum. For who but the parochial minister can tell 
the comfort and advantage it would be to him, when exhausted 
in body by the active duties of his station, and in mind by the 
constant demand upon the physical and intellectual powers conse- 
quent on weekly preaching, were some retreat open whence his 
flock might be supplied while he retired thither, for a few short 
precious weeks, to store his head, and, above all, to school his heart ; 
to ask himself whether, in the turmoil of usefulness, any worldly 
feelings, any unconsecrated motives, were intruding ; to compare notes 
with others similarly situated, and, from their experience and counsel, 
to combine the serpent’s wisdom with the dove’s harmlessness; in 
short, to put off the teacher for a little while, and morally, intellectually, 
spiritually, be a disciple? Then, the clergyman of a small rural dis- 
trict, who finds it impossible profitably to employ more than a third 
of his time on professional pursuits,—whose mind is like a garden, rich 
but neglected, not for want of inclination to cultivate, but for want of 
tools,—who is forced to take refuge against poverty of books,and want 
of society, in bees, birds, animals, or less seemly amusements: if a 
fine library, and a society of good and able men, were within reach, 
where he might improve instead of rusting, what might be the result ? 
A deeper style of thought, a more catholic spirit, a waning of preju- 
dices, might steal forth and remove the divisions between our coun- 
try's clergy. Their congregations would soon feel the influence of 
their harmony ; and our church, however assailed, and injured, and 
misrepresented, should vindicate her apostolic character: ‘ Pollicitis 
firmata Dei—stabilita ruinis.” S. I. BE. 











eee ee 


* The good prior was willing to compound for his house by a present of 500 
marks to the King, and of 200 to Cromwell. — Burnet, vol. i., book iii, 
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THE DARK AGES.—No. XIX. 


“ Sicut tibi notum est, sacra lectio et oratio in nostro ordine sibi invicem succedunt. 
De lectione itur ad orationem, ab oratione reditur ad lectionem ; et sicut vester 
ordo [cisterciensis] est activus, quia elegit sibi justum laborem cum Martha; ita 
noster ordo est contemplativus, quia elegit sibi, sanctum otium cum Maria, que 
quia elegit sibi Christo teste, partem meliorem, non dubito nostrum ordinem, 
vestro ordine esse digniorem.”—Diat. Int. Cruniac, er Cisreaciry. Mon, 


One might easily say a great deal about Hugh, Abbot of Clugni, for 
he held the office sixty years; that is, from a.v. 1049 to 1109, and 
was engaged in many of the most important transactions of his time ; 
but of the ten thousand monks who are said to have been under his 
superintendence, my present business is with one, for whose sake I 
have given this slight reference to the history of Clugni and its abbots. 
Let us come to him. 

Ulric. was born of a noble family at Ratisbon. His father, Bernold, 
was high in the favour of the Emperor Henry III., and he was 
himself brought up in the court. His disposition to letters was 
manifested very early ; and his constant attendance on divine service, 
and the interest which he took in it, (though, in his case, it seems to 
have been self devotion,) has led his biographer to compare him to 
the child Samuel.* He became a favourite with the Empress Agnes, 
whom I have had occasion to mention once before.t That she was 
the consort of Henry III., and that after his death, in the year 1056, 
she acted as regent, and had the management of her son, Henry IV., 
then only five years old, until, six years afterwards, he was taken from 
her by stratagem, and that she subsequently devoted herself to a 
religious life, are facts which may be found in most histories of the 
period ; but as she has thus come in our way, I wish to speak of her 
somewhat more particularly, for there are one or two documents re- 
lating to her history which seem to me very interesting. ‘The first is 
a short letter (or rather a part of one, but, 1 believe, all that has been 
published) to the abbot and monks of Frutari, which strongly, though 
briefly and unaffectedly, describes the unhappy state of mind under 
which she pursued that migratory course of devotion which, though 
complimented as resembling the journey of the Queen of Sheba, was, 
in fact, leading her about from shrine to shrine, from one broken 
cistern to another, ignorant of the rock which followed her :— 


“ Agnes, empress and sinner, to the good father Albert, and the brethren assembled 
in the name of the Lord, at Frutari, offers the service of an handmaid, whose eyes 
are unto the hands of her mistress. 

“My conscience terrifies me worse than any spectre, or any apparition. There- 
fore I fly through the places of the saints, seeking where I may hide myself from 


~_— i EE 


** Divine legis precepta, docente eum intrinsecus Spiritu-sancto, intentissime 
legebat, legendo inteligebat, inteligendo conservabat, conservando summa mentis 
alacrithte, quantum in ipso fuerat operibus implere satagebat. In templo Domini 
crebro aderat ac laudes superne majestati pro modulo suo devote celebrans, in con. 
spectu: Domini Sabaoth, velut alter Samuel, simplici mente ministrabat.”"— Mab, 
A. S., ix. 777, 778. 


t No. XIII, March, p. 259. 
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the face of this terror; and I am not a little desirous to come to you, whose inter- 
cession I have found to be a certain relief. But our ways are in the hand of God, and 
not left to our own will. In the meantime, I do in spirit kneel at your feet, &c.” * 


Peter Damian, whom she met with at Rome, and to whom she 
made a general confession, bears witness to the deep anguish with 
which she detailed what seemed to him to amount only to vain 
thoughts and childish levities, for which he knew not how to assign 
any penance. What she gained from him I know not; but I am 
inclined to hope and believe that her troubled spirit was afterwards 
under the instruction of one who was, in some degree, qualified to 
lead her feet into the way of peace. I form this opinion of John, 
who was Abbot of Fescamp, in Normandy, for fifty years, from a 
few scraps which have been published from his neglected, and almost 
unknown, manuscripts.¢ One is entitled “ Thanksgivings for the 
Benefits of the Divine Mercy.” But it seems rather to have been a 
prayer, composed when he entered on the office of abbot. The 
marks of omission I give as I find them, without knowing whether 
they indicate that the MS. was imperfect or illegible, or that the 
transcriber intentionally omitted the intervening words :— 


“ Christ God, my hope ...... Ipray, entreat, and beseech thee, that thou 
wouldst perfect in me that work of thy mercy which thou hast begun. For I, the 
lowest of thy servants, not forgetting those benefits of thy compassion which thou 
hast granted to me, a sinner, do give thee thanks, that through thy mere mercy thou 
hast freed me, unworthy as I am, from the bonds of original sin, by the water of 
sacred baptism, and by the renewing of the Holy Ghost ........ Thou 
shepherd and ruler of all, Christ God, who, for no worthiness of mine, but only by 
the condescension of thy mercy, hast called my littleness to this pastoral office, for 
thine own sake, and for the sake of thy holy name, fit me for this service, that I 
may govern thy house wisely, and may be enabled to feed thy flock according to thy 
will in all things. Grant, for the honour of thy name, that, with much fruit of this 
brotherly society, I may attain to thy glory ...... I know, and am assured, 
that thou canst produce good and great increase of thy flock by me, little and weak 
as | am; for I am but a child, and a little man of no strength, having none of the 
qualities which should be required, or which are worthy of such an office. Despair- 
ing, then, of my own littleness, I breathe only in thy mercy. But though thou art 
great in the things which are great, yet thou dost still more gloriously work out 
great things by those which are least. Surely thy praise will be the sweeter, and, 
after the manner of men, more full, if by me, little as I am, thou shalt condescend to 
work out great things for thy flock ..... . Give to me a full sufficiency of 
heavenly and of earthly things, that I may have wherewithal to feed and to maintain 
thy flock, both in soul and body, and without hesitation to receive those who shall 
come in thy name; and, at the same time, to regulate the places committed to my 
charge, and to provide, in a fit and becoming manner, for the peace and welfare of 
the brethren. ..... Two things I beg of thee; one of them, do not, for thy 
merey's sake, refuse me. I beseech thee, by all thy compassions, give me thy 
heavenly consolation in my many troubles; for that most heavy burden which is 


a re ee a +e ee 


* Mab. Anal. I. 164. 


+ He was a native of Ravenna, and had been a monk of St. Benignus, at Dijon ; 
and his biographer, a contemporary monk of that society, after celebrating his eru- 
dition, his knowledge of medicine, and other good qualities, tells us that, on account 
of his being a very little man, he was called Johannelinus, or Johnny—* ab exilitate 
Jouaxnxetixes diminutivo nomine est dictus; sed humilitatis, sapientie diseretionis 
et ceterarum virtutum tanta in co refulsit gratia, ut, sicut sanctus refert Gregorius 
in libro Dialogorum de Constantio Presbytero, ita in hoc mirum esset intuentibus, 
in tam parvo corpore gratia Dei tanta dona exuberare.”— Ap. Mab. ibid. 167. 
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placed upon my weak shoulders I cannot bear, and I am afraid to put down. . . 
. .. I give thee thanks, O Lord, who hast separated me from the company of 
this vain world, and hast brought me into thy holy service,” &c., 


From this little abbot the empress sought instruction; and he 
wrote a book for her use. It exists only, I believe, in manuscript ; 
but the preface, which has been published, is as follows :— 


“ Long since, imperial lady, you were pleased to signify your desire that I should 
collect from the sacred writings some short and plain discourses, from which you 
might learn, according to your order, and without wearisome labour, a rule of good 
life ; for every rank, age, and sex, has its own peculiar instruction for conduct in the 
sacred books; so that each one, walking rightly in the vocation in which he is 
called, may arrive at the kingdom in which there are many mansions. At length, 
after the decease of your late consort, of revered memory, the most illustrious and 
wise Emperor Henry, you cordially embraced the praiseworthy design of active 
widowhood ; and though rank, wealth, and youth, might have prompted you to a 
second marriage, yet you did not incline your heart to the words of men speaking 
falsehood for truth ; but you rose up and stood firmly on your feet, with your loins 
girded, so that, in contempt of carnal and worldly allurements, you might serve the 
Lord Christ in chastity, and set to other matrons an example worthy of imitation ; 
namely, that being provoked by your continuance to better things, they may main- 
tain their fidelity to their deceased husbands, and through the heavenly sacrifice, 
and by constant works of mercy, seek from the Lord the remission of their sins, 
How decent and becoming is it for a Christian woman, who cannot claim the bigher 
reward of virginity, to study to live thenceforth chastely and soberly, so that, by 
God's help, she may be called, and may really be, the wife of one husband, If I 
mistake not, the propriety of maintaining this glorious excellence of single wedlock 
is taught us by the single rib taken from the side of man for the formation of 
woman. * 

“ As soon as I knew the pious desires of your heart, I set to work, and quickly 
culled some passages from the works of the Fathers, that wherever you are you may 
have with you some veracious documents, which may more fully point out the way 
in which a faithful widow ought to walk in righteousness and piety. Moreover, I 
added another discourse, on the life and conversation of virgins, for the instruction 
ofthe nuns who are collected in your monastery. And having found you to be much 
given to works of mercy, I did not hesitate to write this; namely, that, without all 
doubt, the proper objects of eleemosynary gifts are not ecclesiastics, who are already 
possessed of large property, but widows, orphans, sick persons, foreigners, and 
specially those who are truly the poor of Christ. In doing all this, through all 
my labours, my value for you has prevented my feeling it any trouble, 

“ Be dumb, ye dogs of Scylla; I shall go on, turning a deaf ear to the noisy rage of 
your abuse. I understand that, in your little cabals, (in conventiculis vestris) some- 
thing like this drops from your canine jaws—‘ While you profess to be a monk, and 
silence is the peculiar characteristic of monastic life, what have you to do with 
women? Whence have you such authority, that you should sit in the seat of the 
learned, and teach even women with your written scraps?’ Be silent, wretched 
men. You say this because you are blind leaders of the blind. * Bring it again to 
mind, O ye transgressors,’ ¢ and diligently consider the filthy condition in which you 
are lying. I wish that your wicked mind may repent, and may study, in some 
degree, to imitate the pious works of good women. Is not this woman worthy to be 
had in all reverence, who has preferred the love of Christ to riches and honours ? 
Therefore it was, that while she was the mistress of kingdoms, she humbled herself 
and became the servant of the poor. I say nothing of her having traversed almost all 








ee 


7 Ad legem semel nubendi dirigam. Ipsa origo humani generis patrocinatur, 
constans quid Deus ab initio constituerit, in formam posteritatis recensendum. 
Nam quum hominem figurasset, eique parem necessariam prospexisset, unam de 
costis ejus mutuatus, unam illi foeminam finxit, &c.— Tertull. Exhort, ad Castit. 
Cap. V. 

+ Is. xlvi. 8. Redite pravaricatores ad cor. 
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Italy, most devoutly visiting the relics of the saints, and offering to them precious 
gifts, and giving great alms in the cities and towns, and in all places which she visited 
to pay her devotions ; and because the narrow limits of a letter will not permit me 
to dwell longer on her praise, I will also pass over the fact, that on her return into 
France she has, in like manner, comforted the poor and the churches of God with a 
liberal hand; as it is written, ‘ She hath dispensed, she hath given to the poor, her 
righteousness remaineth for ever,’ 

“ But setting aside these persons, who blow on the earth, and raise a dust to blind 
their own eyes, lest they should see themselves, I return to you, venerable handmaid 
of Christ, that my discourse, which I began for your instruction, as if T had been 
present conversing with you, may, by the help of God, be carried forward to the 
completion of that design. Therefore, though I should have thought that those 
little compilations, made according to my poor ability, might have sufficed for your 
safety ; yet since I understand, through some friends, that you wish and require that 
IT should also copy for you what I have published on Divine Contemplation, and 
the Love of Christ, and concerning that heavenly Jerusalem which is the mother of 
all the faithful, I confess that my heart does greatly rejoice, and magnifies in you 
God, the giver of all good things. For were it not that, under the leading of 
Christ, you had risen to higher things, going from strength to strength, you never 
could have had the power to ask such a thing. Who will not admire to see a soul 
so fervent, which, still drinking the streams of sweet waters, ceases not to thirst? 
Very foolish and very obstinate is he who despises the prayers of such a wornan, and 
does not accede to her most proper requests. As to myself, revered mother, here I 
ain quite ready, according to the degree of knowledge which God has given me, 
cheerfully and joyfully to fulfil your wishes in all things, I would he may be a 
spark of fire within me, which may add somewhat to my mind, warmed by its in- 
fluence. 

“ Receive, therefore, O excellent soul, noble example of holy widowhood, accept, 
with a watchful mind, this little work, which you desired, and which, by the grace 
of Christ, I have compiled, which you will find to consist chiefly of sweet words of 
heavenly contemplation. These are to be reverently read, and meditated on with 
due fear, lest coming to them in a cold and undevout frame of mind, you be judged 
guilty of rashness. From this you will understand that this book is chiefly in- 
tended for the use of those who do not suffer their minds to be darkened with 
carnal desires and worldly lusts; and when these things are read with tears and 
great devotion, then the meek reader tastes, with the palate of his heart, the inward 
sweetness which is hid in them. _ If it be thus, or rather, since it is thus, let not the 
proud and fastidious mind presume to meddle with the secret and sublime words of 
the divine oracles, lest it fall into error; for with blind eyes it cannot behold the 
light. Hence it comes that many rush, through heresy, into the abyss of eternal 
damnation, drawing down others along with them to death ; because the mysteries 
of holy scripture, which are rooted in heaven, are not fully intelligible even to any 
of the perfect in this world. Only they who, being wise with the wisdom of God, 
bring forth the fruit of profound humility, understand so much as the Holy Spirit 
condescends to reveal to them. Therefore read these things often, and especially 
when you feel your mind to be under the influence of heavenly desire ; for right it 
is that you, whose practice in active life is so good, should take the wings of con- 
templation, and, soaring upwards, should drink of the fountain of celestial sweetness, 
saying with the prophet, ‘ With thee is the fountain of life, and in thy light we shall 
see light: my soul hath thirsted for God, the living fountain. Lord, I have loved 
the beauty of thy house, and the place of the habitation of thy glory :’ and what we 
find in the song of Jove, where the soul which loves God only addresses Christ her 
beloved, saying, *‘ Thy name is as ointment poured forth ; therefore do the virgins love 
thee. Draw me, we will run after thee. (i. 3.) My beloved is mine, and I am his: 
he feedeth among the lilies. Until the day break, and the shadows flee away.’ 
(ii. 16.) 

“ With regard to this matter, however, it must be known, that that chief and un- 
changeable being, who is God, can by no means be seen by mortal eyes in this land 
of the dying. nor has been ever seen by any mortal, since the time when our first 
parent was driven out from the beauty of paradise into this state of trouble. Hence 
it is that the contemplative life begins here ; but it is perfected only there, where 
God is seen face to face. For the meek and simple mind, when it is raised into 
contemplation, and, overcoming the hinderances of the flesh, penetrates into the things 
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of heaven, is. not permitted to remain long thus above itself, but is drawn back to 
inferior things by the burthen of the flesh, Yet, though it is quickly recalled to itself, 
struck back by the infinite splendor of the heavenly light, still it gains great strength 
even from this one thing—that it is enabled to obtain some foretaste of the divine 
sweetness ; for being presently fired with great love, and being raised by it, it per- 
ceives the impossibility of seeing what it ardently loves, yet could not so ardently 
love if it did not catch some glimpse of it. There are some persons, less instructed, 
who conceive of God as like an image, because, being unhappily scattered abroad 
amidst the things of the world, they are incapable of the intellectual contemplation 
of that wonderful and unbounded light. To such, what is the eye of contemplation 
but a snare of perdition? Persons of this description are to be warned that they con- 
tent themselves with the exercises of active life, without presuming to ascend the 
mount of contemplation ; for as it is written, ‘ The carnal mind receiveth not the 
things of the Spirit of God ;’ and, ‘to be carnally minded, is death.’ For the 
human mind, unless it repels the desire of external things, does not penetrate those 
which are internal; because the more clearly it discerns invisible things, the more 
perfectly it despises the things which are seen. Therefore, although God is in his 
nature invisible and incomprehensible, yet, by the purified and holy mind, which 
seeks only the things that are above, he is, even here, seen without sight, heard without 
sound, received without motion, touched, though immaterial, present, though not 
circumscribed by place. 

“ Having premised these necessary things, I beseech you, dear lady, that if you find 
any persons who wish to have this book, you would admonish them to copy it care- 
fully, and to read it over several times after they have written it, so that they may 
not suffer any thing to be added, omitted, or altered. We say this because of the 
carelessness of book- writers, who not only corrupt the truth, but add lie to lie. May 
God be with you, and may his hand strengthen you, that, becoming like the living 
creature with wings and eyes, you may every day make progress in both modes of 
life—now with Martha actively serving Christ in his members, now with Mary 
sitting in contemplation at the feet of the Lord, and intently listening to the words 
of his mouth—so that, by well doing and pure contemplation, you may arrive at that 
beatific vision in which the Son speaketh openly of the Father. And to this, for his 
mercy and his goodness’ sake, may he vouchsafe to lead his servants and his hand- 
maids—He who descended to these things that are below, that we might rise to those 
which are above, who stooped that he might raise us, who became weak that he might 
make us strong, who took our life that he might give us his—for He, the only be- 
gotten, is co-eternal with the Father, who liveth and reigneth with him in the unity 
of the Holy Spirit, God, throughout all ages, Amen. 

“1, John, the lowest of the servants of Christ, and the brethren who are with me, 
salute you in Christ ; O blessed lady, pious mother of the poor, and noble ornament 
of widowhood, farewell. 

“ May the Omnipotent Trinity ever keep you in its will."* 


Digression ? this is anything in the world but a digression. I am 
telling a plain story in the most straightforward way imaginable, ‘To 
be sure, the story, as far asI have yet got, might have been comprised 
in three words, “ Udabricus monachus Cluniacensis ;”” or, I might have 
said, “ At Clugni there was a monk named Ulric’’—for this is, I admit, 
all the progress which we have yet made in the story, without having 
even explained how he came there ; but then my readers would have 
slipped over it at once; and, as it respects too many, I might quite as 
well have been more brief still, and (giving letters instead of words to 
represent what were, in fact, unknown quantities) 1 might have said, 
“at « there was a y named z.” This would have conveyed to many 
persons, whose knowledge on other subjects is accurate and extensive, 
nearly as much information as to the where, the what, and the who. 


* Mab. ubi sup. p. 133. 
Vou. X1.— March, 1837. 2 1 
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Yet it is most particularly this which I wish to be understood ; and; 

therefore, as to the first, I have very slightly traced Clugni up to the 

time in question; I have endeavoured, by the way, to give some idea 

of what it was to be a monk there, and now we are arrived at the 

who—who was Ulric? and how can I answer the question without 

saying something of his royal patroness ? and what would be the use 

of only saying that Ulric was the favourite of the Empress Agnes, 

when not one man in a hundred has taken the pains to satisfy himself 
of her existence, and fewer still have formed any opinion whether she 

was likely to patronize a young courtier for his virtues or for his 

vices? And how could I speak of her without saying something 

about the little abbot, even supposing that I had no wish to bring him 

in, or to give the reader an incidental peep at the mysticism (I use 
the word with reverence) of the dark ages ?—a subject which seems to 

me most interesting and instructive, of which I have hitherto said 

nothing, and of which I believe little, if anything, ever has been said in 

our language. But, without any such collateral view, it was quite 
necessary to mention the little Abbot John; and, indeed, I had it in 

my mind to have said something about his correspondence with Wil- 
liam the Conqueror; only then I thought some persons would really 
charge me with digression—especially those for whose sake I thought 
of doing it, and who might not be aware that I only went out of my 
way in order to hook the matter over one of the very few pegs which 
the minds of people in general present, on which to hang the occur- 
rences of the dark ages. So I say nothing of it; but go straight on 
with Ulric, who was (though not yet) a monk of Clugni. I wish I 
knew more of his uncle, who was Bishop of Frisingen ; but all that I 
find is, that (led, I presume, by the disposition of the youth which has 
been described) he invited him to come to him, ordained him, and at 
length made him Prior of the Canons. While he held this station, he 
was accompanying the Emperor on a journey into Lombardy, with a 
view to proceed into Italy, when he learned that the body of which 
he was a member were in great distress, through a famine which ex- 
tended over several districts. He obtained reluctant permission from 
the Emperor, and returned in haste, mortgaged his hereditary posses- 
sions, and relieved the distress of others beside his own brethren. 
After this, he determined on a pilgrimage to Jerusalem, “ The 
anxieties and labours which he underwent by the: way,” says his 
biographer, “namely, in the badness of the roads, by perils from men 
and by sea, I pass over briefly, lest the prolixity of my narrative 
should tire the reader. But this I ought by no means to omit, that 
every day, before he mounted his horse, he repeated the Psalms.” 
On his return he found that his uncle was dead, and that the see ol 
Frisingen, as well as his own priorate, was filled by a successor, He 
had, as has been already stated, mortgaged his private property, and 
he was therefore somewhat at a loss for a maintenance. The prior of 
the canons of Ratisbon, however, who was his relation, kindly took 
him in until he could redeem his estates. Having at length effected 
this, his first idea was to found a monastery; but the circumstances 
of the times, and the irreligion of the bishops (says his monkish 
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biographer), prevented his fulfilling that design, and he therefore de- 
termined to devote himself, and all that he had, to the Lord, and to 
embrace the monastic life. He began, therefore, to distribute his 
goods to the poor, among whom he very justly numbered the nuns of 
a convent near Ratisbon, whose finances were so low that they were 
obliged to be content with an allowance of half a pound of bread (part 
white and part black) per day. He gave them land enough to pro- 
vide them with a pound of white bread per day, and also to enable 
them to maintain seven poor persons. Having thus disposed of all 
his property, except so much as was necessary for the effecting his 
purpose, he resolved to enter into a monastery He was unwilling to 
go alone, and persuaded Gerald, a scholar of Ratisbon, to aceompany 
him ; and having formed this resolution, they first made a pilgrimage 
to Rome, and then, having heard a high character of Clugm (eujus 
religionem longe lateque preedicari audierant) they determined to go 
thither. ‘There they were received by the Abbot Hugo, who, as I 
have already said, had obtained that office in the year 1049; and we 
may dismiss Gerald at once by saying that he afterwards became 
Bishop of Ostia. As to Ulric, I need not repeat all that his biographer 
tells us of his mild, humble, and affectionate disposition ; he loved, 
and was beloved by, all, but especially shewed his constant care and 
kindness to the novices. Considering them as persons peculiarly in 
want of instruction and consolation, he sent for them and taught them 
with assiduous benevolence. Indeed he seems to have had not only 
a talent, but a taste, for this sort of teaching, which led him into a 
practice somewhat out of the common way, and which gave offence 
to some of his brethren. He used to write “sweet and salubrious’’ 
letters of advice, and to send them privately to abbots and monks, 
confirming the moral and religious, and recalling those who had erred 
from the way of truth. Some of the monks made a formal complaint, 
but the “abbas discretissimus’”’ seems to have thought that there was 
no great harm in the matter; and, in fact, the next thing of which we 
read shews that his confidence in Ulric was undiminished—perhaps 
inereased—by what transpired during the inquiry. Ulric was sent 
to take the superintendence of a nunnery which the abbot had founded 
at Marcigni. While there, owing to his long vigils and his continual 
writing, (per scribendi laborem continuum,) he suffered from pain in 
his head. To relieve this, he washed his head with wormwood, and 
on one occasion he managed so to get a fragment into his eye that he 
could not get it out. Having suffered from it for six months, he re- 
turned to Clugni, and begged leave to resign hischarge. Shortly after 
this, Lutold, the rich and powerful lord of the castle of Rumelingen, 
and his wife, having no children, signified their intention of devoting 
their property to the service of God, and offered it on the altar of St. 
‘Peter and St. Paul, at Clugni. On his request that some of the 
brethren might be sent with him to found a monastery, Ulric and 
another were deputed for that purpose. They chose a site; but, 
winter coming on, they were obliged to defer the building until the 
spring; and in the meantime, declining the society of the laymen 
among whom they were cast, they retired to a cave about two miles 
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off, where they proposed to live in solitude. In this they were disap- 
pointed ; for Ulric having preached to some few strangers who came 
to look at them from curiosity, the numbers increased, and he was 
soon surrounded by multitudes of the rude natives, Christians only in 
name, to whom he had an opportunity of making known the gospel. 
After the winter, they set to work, and were cordially assisted by all 
the neighbourhood, except two priests, who were afraid that they 
should lose their fees by the erection of this monastery, and who there- 
fore did all they could to set the people against the monks and their 
design. One of these priests told his congregation, in the course of a 
sermon, that a certain poisonous herb was springing up in that part of 
the country, which, if it came to bear fruit, would fill the whole land 
with its poison. ‘The simple people were horror-struck, and inquired 
if there were no marks by which they might distinguish, and no means 
by which they might eradicate, such a perilous plant ; and the preacher 
enlightened them by saying, “ Those monks coming into these parts 
from the monastery of Clugni, full of deceit, avarice, and envy, expose 
you to great danger; for if they get a footing among you, and cause 
the hurtful seeds of their preaching to grow up in your hearts, what- 
ever good work may have been wrought in you by my care will soon 
be destroyed, and you will bring forth no fruit of virtue. Having, 
therefore, prayed to God that his divine goodness would vouchsafe to 
remove them from you, earnestly pray also that their deceitful doc- 
trine and feigned sanctity may not deceive your senses, and (which 
God forbid) draw you aside from the way of salvation.” Some of his 
hearers implicitly followed his directions, and forthwith began to pray, 
but the more prudent hesitated. Soon after, the priest was benighted, 
and fairly lost his way, and saw no alternative but to ask for shelter 
from the monks, who were perfectly aware of his feelings and prac- 
tices against them. Between hope and fear, he resolved to try the 
experiment. Ulric went out to meet him, received him cheerfully, 
and, according to monastic rule, first led him to prayers, then em- 
braced him, and gave him the kiss of peace, talked kindly with him, 
and shewed him all hospitality. The next day, after having been 
kindly dismissed, the priest’s conscience smote him, and on the suc- 
ceeding Sunday he frankly told his congregation that he had been to 
blame in abusing the monks, and instead of telling them as before, to 
pray against Ulric and his companion, he besought them to pray that 
God would pardon the sin which he had committed in defaming them. 
Sincere friendship ensued, and the priest and his parishioners set to 
work with all their heart to help the monks build the monastery. 

I mention these circumstances because they throw light on our 
general subject ; but it would be tedious to particularize all that Ulric 
did in this way. He was evidently considered a peculiarly fit person 
to be employed in founding cells and monasteries, and bringing them 
into order, being, as his biographer says, “in omni norma ccenobialis 
Vite ad unguem edoctus.” Yet, with all his engagement in active 

business, Ulric was a reading, thinking, praying man; and his bio- 
grapher recounts the circle of his principal employments as prayer, 
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reading, teaching, copying, and composing, It is enough here to say, 
that he founded the monastery of La Celle, and presided over it from 
its foundation until his death. He had long lost the sight of one eye, 
and two years before his death he became totally blind. During that 
period he devoted himself, with less avocation, to prayer, psalmody, 
and listening to sacred reading; and he died, at an advanced age, in 
the year 1093. 

Ulric was a monk of Clugni—that is all which I wish the reader to 
take with him, and we will at once change the scene for the Black 
Forest, in the diocese of Spier. At the same time that Hugo was 
Abbot of Clugni, and was extending its fame and dependencies by the 
ministry of Ulric, the monastery of Hirschau was governed by the 
Abbot William. He was a Bavarian by birth, and born of honest 
parents, who offered him in his childhood at the monastery of St. 
Emmeram, in Ratisbon, where he was educated, and made great 
proficiency both in sacred and profane learning—tam in divinis scrip- 
turis, quam in seeculari philosophia doctissimus evasit. No one,’’ 
adds Trithemius, the historian of his monastery, “ ever saw him idle, 
no one engaged in frivolous pursuits; he was always devoted to 
prayer and reading, or some manual occupation which his obedience 
required. He became very learned in all sorts of knowledge, and in 
a short time made such progress in what are called the liberal arts, 
that he got beyond his teachers, In philosophy he became a most 
acute disputant ; in music he was unusually learned, and composed 
many and various chants in honour of the saints. How skilful he was 
in astronomy, mathematics, and arithmetic, his works testify : on these 
subjects he bestowed much pains.’’* I need not add to this all that 
we are told of his virtues as an abbot, or of his fame, honour, and 
extended influence. Still less need lL recount the miracles which he 
is said to have performed, or even notice any but one, which ‘Trithe- 
mius himself, though he records the others, declares to be the greatest. 
Indeed, I see no reason to suppose that the abbot ever pretended to 
any such power as some of his admirers seem to have supposed that 
he must have possessed ; but Trithemius, after mentioning some won- 
derful things ascribed to him, while for the sake of brevity he 
omitted others, adds—* But of all his miracles | consider this to have 
been the greatest—that, in the midst of a perverse nation, he shone 
forth as a most excellent man; and in so dangerous a time of discord 
between the church and the state, he maintained an unspotted course 
in the paths of righteousness.’ He goes-on to say that the Abbot 
William restored the order of St. Benedict, which had almost fallen 
into ruin in Germany; and that he was, either by himself or his 
agents, the means of founding eight monasteries, and restoring more 
than an hundred ; so that, next to the reformation wrought by the 
foundation and influence of Clugni, his work of reform was the most 
important which was to be found in the annals of his order. The 
monks of his own monastery (whom, uotwithstanding that he was 
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continually sending them out to the monasteries which he founded or 
restored, he contrived to keep up to the number of an hundred and 
fifty) “ were perpetually employed, either in the performance of divine 
service, or in prayer, meditation, and sacred reading. ‘Those who 
appeared less fit to be employed in sacred things were appointed to 
perform such manual labours as were necessary, so that none of their 
time might pass in idleness. The holy father, knowing, moreover, 
what he had learned by laudable experience, that sacred reading is 
the necessary food of the mind, made twelve of his monks very ex- 
cellent writers, to whom he committed the office of transcribing the 
holy scriptures and the treatises of the fathers. Beside these, there 
were an indefinite number of other scribes, who wrought with equal 
diligence in the transcription of other books. Over them was a monk 
well versed in all kinds of knowledge, whose business it was to appoint 


some good work as a task for each, and to correct the mistakes of 


those who wrote negligently. In the course of time” [for William 
was ubbot two and twenty years| “the monks wrote a great many 
volumes ; but a very small part remained at Hirschau; for the holy 
father, who was always more anxious to win and to profit souls than 
about all things else in the world, whenever he sent forth any of the 
monks to other monasteries to reform them, cheerfully, and of his own 
free will, gave them books, and whatever else they thought necessary ; 
and forasmuch as the monasteries which he reformed were many, a 
very small part of the great multitude of books which he caused to be 
transcribed remained at Hirschau, Oh, every way praiseworthy 
man, who preferred souls redeemed by the blood of Christ to the ad- 
vantage of transitory gain, and consulted the benefit of others instead 
of seeking the perishable riches of the world! Truly this is a virtue 
to be found in few—that abbots sheuld strip their own monasteries, 
either of ornaments or books, to supply the wants of others.’’* 

The Abbot William himself may now tell that part of his history 
for the sake of which I have introduced him :— 


“« After that I, brother William, had been called, by the providence of God and 
the election of the brethren of Hirschau, to the government of that place, I appointed 
for them, in the first instance, those customs of monastic life which I had learned 
from my childhood in the monastery of St. Emmeram ; but as, through the gradual 
negligence of monastic rigour which succeeded, there seemed to be in many things a 
degeneracy from that high tone of life and conversation which it imparts, I resolved 
that, wherever, either by seeing or hearing, or by reading sacred books, I should 
meet with things tending to improve the conversation of the brethren, I would col- 
lect them together, as living stones for the erection of a spiritual building. And 
while I commended this my resolution with earnest and constant prayer to Him 
‘who fulfils the desire of his faithful in good things,’t through the wonderful and 
merciful providence of God, that venerable man, worthy to be had in remembrance 
by all good men, Bernard, Abbot of Marseilles, having executed his office as apos- 
tolical legate, came to us, and, owing to the difficulty of prosecuting his journey as 
he desired, stayed with us nearly a year. After he had particularly examined the 
mode of life pursued by our monks, and the state of our monastery, he one day, in 
the course of conversation on other matters relating to a spiritual life, thus addressed 
me ;—‘ I see, my dearest brother, that this place is remarkably adapted to monastic 
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life, and the monks appear to be animated with a most ardent desire to lead a life of 
holiness and righteousness; but I should like to know by whom you have been 
chiefly guided as to your regulations, and from what monastery in particular you 
have derived those customs which are traditional?’ I replied :—* It is our desire, 
as far as we can, to imitate all the religious men of our order ; but if, in any point 
where we have erred, you will condescend to bring us back into the right way, you 
may rest assured that we shall be most prompt to follow wherever your good counsel 
may lead us.’—‘ Your manner of life,’ said he, ‘as far as my poor judgment goes, 
seems to be such as must be acceptable to God, and admirable in the eyes of all wise 
men; but even if it were more glorious, and (if I may so speak) were shining forth 
with apostolic signs and powers, yet, to those who are simply looking for per- 
fection of monastic life, it would be rendered more graceful and acceptable if it were 
assimilated to regularly constituted monasteries in dress, treasure, and other customs. 
And, if you ask my opinion, among all the monasteries of Cisalpine Gaul I should 
most particularly recommend you to select Clugni, where, both by the authority of 
the most perfect monks, and the lapse of a great length of time, the monastic life has 
grown up to such a degree of strength and splendor, that if there are still any traces 
of holiness to be seen in other monasteries, there can be no doubt that these little 
streams have flowed from thence as from a living and inexhaustible spring.’ In these 
and similar admonitions he was, as we say, spurring the free horse; and having 
finished the diplomatic business for which he had come, he returned home. By the 
way, he visited Clugni, and most particularly commended us to the abbot, so as to 
predispose him to shew us all kindness, in case we should apply to him. About the 
same time, Ulric, a senior monk of Clugni, who was, through the providence of God, 
sent into Germany on some business relating to his monastery, stayed some time 
with us; and as we had formerly been on the most intimate terms, and he had had 
long experience in the discipline of Clugni, I asked him to write out their customs 
for our benefit. He consented, promised, and, according to his promise, he wrote 
two books concerning those customs for us. Afterwards, considering that many 
things were wanting in those books for a full knowledge of the customs, I first sent 
two of our monks, then two more, and afterwards a third couple, to Clugni, who so 
thoroughly investigated all the most obscure things of that order, that their teachers, 
in whose hearing they recited what they had written on the customs, affirmed that 
there had never been any scholars in that spiritual school who had more fully or more 
truly understood the nature of their institution.”* 
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DISPOSAL OF HIGHER CHURCH PREFERMENT, 
(Continued from p. 147.) 


Queen Ecizapetn. (Arcusisnop Wuitatrt.)—1576.—Whitgift was this 
year appointed by the Queen to succeed Nicolas Bullingham, deceased, in the 
see of Worcester, she knowing well his great deserts towards this church, and 
excellent abilities in learning and government, which were things now-a-days spe- 
cially regarded in appointing bishops over the churches. According to an ob- 
servation made by an eminent learned gentleman in the north, (in a manu- 
script tract presented by the Lord Treasurer,) “ That England was praised by 
Erasmus, because their choice was made of their bishops for gravity and learn- 
ing; whereas other countries did it more for birth and politick respects of 
worldly affairs.” 

1583.—The Queen had her eye upon our bishop, to prefer him to the top of 
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ecelesiastical honour in her church ; and had a mind, as some say, to put him 
into Archbishop Grindal’s room before his death....And from that great 
esteem that Archbishop had conceived of Whitgift’s government, and other his 
virtues and worthy parts, as he did by his last will bequeath him a ring with 
a sapphire, so he did heartily desire he might succeed him. 

And now, when the church was pestered with.... many schisms... . in this 
extremity of fear and danger of the church and state, when, to suppress the 
growing evils of both, they needed a man of prudence and piety,and of a high 
and fearless fortitude, they were blest in all by John Whitgift, his being made 
Archbishop of Canterbury..... About which time the Queen made him her 
chaplain, and not long after Prebend of Ely, then Dean of Lincoln ; and 
having, for many years past, looked upon him with much reverence and favour, 
gave him a fair testimony of both, by giving him the bishoprick of Worcester, 
and (which was not with her a usual favour) forgiving him his first-fruits ; 
then by constituting him vice-president of the principality of Wales. And 
having experimented his wisdom, his justice, and moderation in the menage of 
her affairs in both these places, she, in the twenty-sixth of her reign, made 
him Archbishop of Canterbury, and not long after of her privy council, and 
trusted him to manage all her ecclesiastical affairs and preferments ; in all of 
which removes he was like the ark which left a blessing upon the place where 
it rested; and in all his employments was like Jehoiada, that did good unto 
Israel. ‘These were the steps of this bishop’s ascension to this place of dignity 
and cares; in which place .... he devoutly consecrated both his whole life to 
God, and his painful labours to the good of hischurch. And yet in this place he 
met with many oppositions in the regulation of church affairs, which were 
much disordered at his entrance, by reason of the age and remissness of 
Bishop Grindall, his immediate predecessor; the activity of the nonconformists 
and their chief assistant, the Earl of Leicester; and, indeed, by too many 
others of the like sacrilegious principles. With these he was to encounter ; 
and though he wanted neither courage nor a good cause, yet he foresaw that, 
without a great measure of the Queen’s favour, it was impossible to stand in 
the breach that had been lately made into the lands and immunities of the 
church, or indeed to maintain the remaining lands and rights of it.... And 
she saw so visible and blessed a sincerity shine in all his cares and endeavours 
for the church's and for her good, that she was supposed to trust him with the 
very secrets of her soul, and to make him her confessor.... and would often 
say, ‘‘ She pitied him because she trusted him, and had thereby eased herself, 
by laying the burden of all her clergy cares upon his shoulders, which he managed 
with prudence and piety.” I shall not keep myself within the promised rules 
of brevity in this account of his interest with her Majesty, and his care of the 
church’s rights, if in this digression I should enlarge to particulars. The 
Queen's care to preserve the church’s rights, which till then had been neg- 
lected, may appear a fair testimony that he made hers and the church’s good 
the chiefest of his cares, and that she also thought so. And of this there 
were such daily testimonies given, as begat betwixt them so mutual a joy and 
confidence, that they seemed born to believe and do good to each other; she 
not doubting his piety to be more than all his opposers’, which were many ; 
nor doubting his prudence to be equal to the chiefest of her council, who were 
then as remarkable for active wisdom as those dangerous times did require, or 
this nation did ever enjoy. And in this condition he continued twenty years, 
in which time he saw some flowings, but many more ebbings, of her favour 
towards all men that had opposed him, especially the Earl of Leicester.. .. 
And this good man deserved all the honour and power with which she grati- 
fied and trusted him; for he was a pious man, and naturally of noble and 
grateful principles: he eased her of all her church cares by his wise menage of 
them; he gave her faithful and prudent counsels in all the extremities and 
dangers of her temporal affairs, which were very many; he lived to be the 





chief comfort of her life in her declining age.... and to behold the closing of 
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those eyes that had long looked upon him with reverence and affection. And 
let this also be added, that he was the chief mourner at her sad funeral; nor 
let this be forgotten, that within a few hours after her death, he was the happy 
proclaimer that King James (her peaceful successor) was heir to the crown.— 
Walton’s Life of Hooker, ed. Keble. 

1854.—“* The condition of the church was the worse, by reason of the many 
vacancies now in it; divers bishoprics wanting their pastors, as Ely, Oxford, 
Worcester, Bath and Wells, Chichester . . . . Besides, several deaneries were 
now also either vacant, or like to be vacant when the bishoprics should be 
filled. Of this the archbishop complained to his pious and fast friend at 
court, the Lord Treasurer . . . urging him to move the Queen speedily to 
nominate able pastors for the supply of that weighty office in the church, the 
necessity of the time, and the variable dispositions of men’s minds, as he said, 
requiring the same. 

“ And for the better finishing of this necessary work, (and very likely upon 
the request of the said lord,) the archbishop made a scheme, according to his 
judgment, what persons might be proper for the bishoprics and deaneries void, 
which he accordingly sent to the treasurer, as opportunity served, to offer to 
the Queen—viz. : 


Bishoprics void. Persons to be preferred. 
Ely . . . . «+ + The Bishop of London. 


(For this see of London was now as good as concluded upon to be void by 
the intended translation of Aylmer, the present bishop, to Ely, though it so 
happened not in the issue. | 


London ... . .  Deanof Windsor. 


{ Bishop of Norwich. 


Worcester ? Dean of Westminster. 


Dean of Canterbury. 
Th Dean of Ely. 
Bath and Wells. . 4p, Bickley. 
Dr. Howland. 
{ Dean of Lincoln. 
| Dean of Westminster. 
Chichester . . . - 4 Deanof Ely. 
| Dr. Bickley. 
\ Dr. Howland. 
If the Bishop of Norwich be removed to Worcester, then I think the Bishop 


of Rochester to be very fit for Norwich; and the Dean of Westminster to be 
removed to Rochester, and to keep the deanery also. 


Deaneries void, Persons 
or which may be void. to be preferred. 
Deanery of Canterbury Suffragan of Dover. 
Cm. Cie, CRN. sc Dr. James. 
Westminster { =. . Dr. Bickley. 
Lincoln 


Dr. Howland. 


Peterborough . . . Dr. Wood. 
Dr. Reed. 


Mr. Lively. 


Dr. Westphaling. 
? Dr. Fletcher, her Majesty's chaplain. 


Dr. Reed. 


Windsor 


Mr. Griffith. 
: Mr. Bankcroft. 
Vou. XL—March, 1837. 2M 


Gloucester 
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Dr. Bell. 
Deanery of Fly . . 4 Dr. Howland. 


Dr. Wood. 


¢ Mr. Browne. 
2 Mr. Blithe. 


And in the same month of September, the said lord let the archbishop know 
that her Majesty would place bishops in all the void rooms.”—Strype’s Whit- 
gift, iii. 9 

1584.—There was another vacancy at this time, (¢hough not of a bishoprick, ) 
wherein the archbishop thought fit to concern himself. The Temple in London 
was now void of a master. It was very convenient it should be bestowed 
upon some able and learned man, and due observer of the religion and divine 
worship established and practised in the realm. Mr. Travers, sometime a 
fellow of ‘Trinity college, in Cambridge, a great puritan, and one of the heads 
of that party, had got a strong interest to bring him in, namely, several of the 
members there, and especially the Lord Treasurer Burghley himself ; who, by 
the good report he had heard of him, moved the archbishop to yield his consent. 
But the archbishop, knowing the importance of the place, and the great 
numbers of young gentlemen that were admitted, and inhabited at the tem- 
ples, for education, breeding, or employment, feared the infection of them by 
the principles of that sort of men. 

Therefore, in the month of August, he had signified to the Queen the vacancy 
of the mastership of the Temple by the death of Mr. Alvey. And that the 
living was not great; yet that it required a learned, discreet, and wise man, 
in respect of the company there; who, being well-directed and taught, might 
do much good elsewhere in the commonwealth, as otherwise they might “do 
much harm. And because he heard (as he further declareth his mind to the 
Queen) that there had been suit made to her highness for one Mr. Travers, he 
thought it his duty to signify unto her Majesty, that the said Travers had been 
and was one of the chief and principal authors of dissension in this church; a 
contemner of the book of prayers, and other orders by authority established ; 
an earnest seeker of innovation; and either in no degree of the ministry at all, 
or else ordered beyond the seas, not according to the form in this charch of 
England used. And that his placing in that room, especially by her Majesty, 
would greatly animate the rest of that faction, and do very much harm in 
sundry respects. 

And then he recommended one to her for the said place, being one of her 
chaplains, in these words :—*‘ That her Majesty had a chaplain of her own, 
Dr. Bond, a man, in his opinion, very fit for that office; and willing also to 
take pains therein, if it should please her highness to bestow it upon him, and 
which he referred, as he added, to her most gracious disposition: beseeching 
Almighty God long to bless, prosper, and preserve her to his glory and all 
their comforts.” {It was dated from Croydon, the day of August, 1584. 
Subscribing himself, Your Majesty’s most faithful servant and chaplain, 

Jo. CANTUAR.] 


This Dr. Bond, whom the archbishop named to the Queen for this place 
was, as I suppose, Dr. Nicholas Bond, that was afterward President of Mag- 
dalen College, Oxon. or him he moved also the Lord Treasurer in the month 
after, (for the Temple was still void, though Travers was now lecturer there,) 
beseeching him to help such an one to the mastership of the Temple as he knew 
to be conformable to the laws and orders established, and a defender, not a 
depraver, of the present state and government. And that he that then read 
there (viz., Travers) was nothing less, as (the archbishop said) of his own 
knowledge and experience he could testify. He said further, that Dr. Bond 
was desirous of it, and he knew not a fitter man. 

The Queen, in the meantime, upon the archbishop’s letter aforesaid to her 
about this matter, had asked the Lord Treasurer what he thought of Travers 
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to be master of the Temple ; who answered, that at the request of Dr. Alvey 
in his sickness, and of the number of honest gentlemen of the Temple, he had 
yielded his allowance of him to the place, so as he would shew himself con- 
formable to the orders of the church; and this he was informed he would be. 
Then her Majesty told him, that the archbishop did not so well allow of him ; 
to which the said lord replied, that that might be for some things supposed to 
be written by him in a tract, intituled, ‘ De Disciplina Ecclesiastica,’ which 
was a book wholly condemning the present government of the church of 
England by bishops, and advancing another government by an equality of 
ministers and elders as only agreeable to the word of God. Whereupon she 
commanded the treasurer to write to his grace (tor the court was now at Oat- 
lands) to know his opinion, 

Of this conference he acquainted the archbishop in a letter, dated September 
the 17th, and therein prayed his grace himself to signify unto her what his 
opinion was, as God should move him; adding, still in Travers his behalf, that 
surely it were great pity that any impediment should be occasion to the con- 
trary; for that he was well learned, and honest, and well allowed, and loved 
of the generality of that house; and that, as for Mr. Bond, who had beea 
with him (the Lord Treasurer) and told him, that his grace liked well of him, 
he told the archbishop that he liked of him also, as of one well learned and 
honest; but that he let the said Bond know, that if he came not to the place 
with some applause of the company, he should be weary thereof. But, not- 
withstanding, he signified to the archbishop that he had commended him to 
her Majesty, if Travers should not have it; ; but that she thought him not fit 
for the place because of his infirmity, and so he wished his grace the assist- 
ance of God's holy Spirit to govern his charge unblamable. Dated at Oat- 
lands, Our archbishop, upon the aforesaid lord’s naming of Travers so fa- 
vourably as he had done, both to himself and the Queen, and of his willing- 
ness to submit to order, in his next correspondence shewed him more particu- 
larly how little was to be expected from him.* And, therefore, he resolutely 
concluded, ‘* That unless he would testify his conformity by subscription, as 
all others did which now entered into ecclesiastical livings, and would also 
make proof unto him, that he is a minister ordered according to the laws of 
this church of England, (as he verily believed he was not, because he forsook 
his place in the college upon that occasion,) he could by no means yield to con- 
sent to the placing him there, or elsewhere, in any function of this church.”’ 

In short, the careful archbishop partly obtained his end, in excluding 
Travers from the said mastership, and partly was disappointed in obtaining it 
for Dr. Bond. For a third person was preferred thereunto, and he a very 
learned and yet modest man, well affected to the government and practice of 
this church, and that afterwards proved one of our best writers for our eccle- 
siastical constitution—namely, Mr. Richard Hooker, who was recommended 
by Sandys, Bishop of London. 

The book De Disciplina Ecclesiastica, mentioned before, whereof Travers 





eens meme meme 


* Part of the Archbishop's letter was to this tenour ; * Nevertheless, if time and 
years have now altered that disposition (which I cannot believe, seeing yet no token 
thereof, but rather the contrary,) I will be as ready to do him good as any friend he 
hath; otherwise I cannot in duty but do my endeavour to keep him from that place, 
where he may do so much harm, and do little or no good at all. Kor howsoever 

ome commend him to your lordship and others, yet | think that the greater and 
better number of both the Temples have no so good an opinion of him, Sure | am 
that divers grave, and of the best affected of them, have shewed their misliking of hia 
tome; not “only out of respect of his disorderliness, in the manner of the cow- 
munion, and contempt of the prayers, but also of his negligence in reading, Whose 
lectures, by their report, are so barren of matter, that his hearers take no commodity 
thereby.’ "—_Strype, in Walton’s Life of Hooker, (Works,) ed. Keble, vol. i, p. 40. 
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was thought by the archbishop to be the author, was the ground and model of 
the Puritan discipline, which was so laboured to take place in this church in 
the room of episcopacy established, which must be abolished quite, together 
with the book of common prayer, and that discipline to succced in place 
thereof. Therefore the archbishop had just reason to be jealous of this man, as 
well for this book of his as for his other qualities, mentioned before,—as, his 
going to Geneva, and his foreign ordination which he received at Antwerp, by 
T. Cartwright, Villers, and others, the heads of a congregation there. 

1589.—Of these bishoprics, two of the new foundation (being but of small 
revenue) were now intended to be filled. Dr. Sprint, dean of Bristol, a plausible 
clergyman, (very gay and brisk, a spender, and behindhand in the world,) 
was thought of by the lord treasurer, or recommended to him, to come into 
the government of that see. But, first, he consulted (as he always did in such 
cases) with the archbishop (who was now, being the month of August, at Can- 
terbury) concerning this man’s qualifications. The archbishop privately, by 
letter, thence signified freely his dislike of him for that preferment, as wanting 
that gravity that became a father of the church; and, moreover, being under 
the temptation of making no fit use of the revenues of the church, signifying 
his mind to this tenour: ‘That Dr. Sprint, whom the treasurer mentioned in 
his last letter, was a man greatly indebted ; and that by his means, as he was 
informed, the church of Bristol (whereof he was dean) stood also indebted to 
her Majesty for the tenths and subsidies of that diocese, in some good round 
sum of money. ‘That, besides, he was noted to be a man of very light and 
wanton behaviour, and therefore he thought him not meet for a bishopric.” 
But yet we must not leave this divine wholly under an ill character. For 
though on these accounts he was judged unfit to be made a bishop, yet he had 
very good parts, a learned divine and of a sober conversation. At least under 
such a character he was recommended to the lord treasurer many years before, 
by Horn, bishop of Winchester—viz., in the year 1576, to whose church he then 
belonged. Who, when the said nobleman was about to confer some benefice 
upon him, and some of his friends had desired that bishop to signify his know- 
ledge of him, he readily shewed that lord, “that the benefice would be wel 
bestowed: that the man had a proper wit; was wei learned ; read the divinity 
lecture in his cathedral church, had a good grace in the executing thereof, as 
also in preaching; that he was of a sober life, to the commendation of the 
rest. That he had been brought up under him six or seven years, in which 
time he had found by experience the truth of what he writ, adding, that he 
would be very loth to give this commendation of him, or any other, to his 
honour, if he did but suspect the contrary.” 

But whether or no, his behaviour afterwards was answered, he missed of 
the bishopric of Bristol, it being granted to Richard Fletcher, 8. Th. P., a 
courtly clergyman also, and the Queen’s chaplain, [who was elected to that 
church of the blessed Trinity of Bristol.] 

1594.—Mr. Hugh Broughton, sometime of Christ’s college, in Cambridge, 
flourished in these times. He was a scholar that had attained, by his long 
studies in the Hebrew and Greek learning, to exquisite perfection therein, and 
was, therefore, Aighly valued by men of the best account in the realm, both of 
the court as well as others; but so infinitely conceited and proud he was 
thereof, and so rudely uncivil towards all that differed from his sentiments, 
that it much eclipsed his esteem with our archbishop, as well as other men of 
good learning. But the archbishop, by reason of the reports that were made 
of him and his principles, suspected him to broach some unsound doctrines. 
{1595.} All this while our Hebrician had gotten little or no preferment in the 
church, which he regretted not a little, (knowing his own merits,) and espe- 
cially having of late years taken holy orders upon him (which for sometime 
he declined) by the archbishop’s advice. He had now the assurance, in the 
month of May this year, to move for the archbishopric of Thomond, in Ire- 
land; but so, as though it were not so much his own request as the request ot 
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others made to him, that he should make motion to the lord treasurer for that 
preferment, which therefore caused him to write thus in effect to the said 
lord: “‘ that upon others’ requests to make a motion to his lordship for the 
archbishopric of Tomond, (which was not worth, he said, above 200/. a-year, ) 
he made it his petition to him. And that by reason, five years ago, he took a 
little soyl there, that he could accept of it if her Majesty would, and it were 
no trouble to his honour to speak to her highness for it, and so left it to his 
sage discretion.” In so haughty and unseemingly indifferent a manner did he 
solicite. I hear no more of this preferment ; it went elsewhere. But in the 
next month he made, to the same lord, another request, which was, that he 
would cause, as he thought he might soon do, Mr. Day (the same person that 
was nominated this year for the bishopric of Winton) to resign his dignity 
which he had in St. Paul’s, to the Bishop of London, for him ; especially since, 
twelve years ago, the Karl of Iluntingdon had told him that the said Day had 
offered soto do. But he had no mind then to take ecclesiastical preferment, nor 
since, until the archbishop had sent him his advice for that purpose. After a year 
or two, the bishopric of London falling void, he moved to obtain that, as well 
deserving it, upon the account of his great abilities and long pains (as he spake 
of himself) for the clearing of the knowledge of the scriptures by his eastern 
learning. But that also he missed of, being bestowed, by the means of the 
archbishop, upon Dr. Bancroft, a man of great service in the church, as we 
shall see when we come to the year 1597. But these disappointments and 
neglects sowered the temper of Mr. Broughton against the archbishop and 
other eminent learned men, as Dr. Bancroft, Dr. Bilson, Dr. Barlow, that got 
preferments before him. 
1597.—Friday, May the 6th, 1597, 39 Eliz., was the confirmation of the 
election of Richard Bancroft, 8.T.P., (who was chaplain to the lord chancellor 
Llatton and the archbishop successively) for bishop and pastor of the cathe- 
dral church of St. Paul’s, London, [in the church of St. Mary le Bow; before 
Richard Cosin, LL.D., the archbishop’s near general and principal official.) 
The bringing of Dr. Bancroft into this see, which met with some opposition, was 
owing in a great measure to the hand and activity of the archlishop ; and the 
finishing work to the lord treasurer; Mr, Broughton having: a considerable 
interest with some at court to obtain it from him, (as we shall hear,) and 
another party representing Bancroft as popishly affected. But a great charac- 
ter of the worth and good deservings of Dr, Bancrott, was sent, by the arch- 
bishop's order and directions, to the court concerning him—viz., “That his 
conversation had been without blame in the world, having never been com- 
plained of, detected, or, for aught he knew, suspected of any extraordinary 
enormity. That he had taken all the degrees in school, as other men had 
done, and with equal credit. He had been a preacher against popery above 
twenty-four years, and was certainly no papist; indeed he was not of the 
presbyterial faction. That since he had professed divinity, he had ever op- 
posed himself against all sects and innovations. That his sermon at Paul's 
Cross, the first Sunday in the Parliament, 1587, (being afterward printed, by 
direction from the lord chancellor and lord treasurer,) was to special purpose, 
and did very much abate the edge of the faction. That the last parliament he 
did set out two books in defence of the state of the church, and against the 
pretended holy discipline, which were liked and greatly commended by the 
learnedst men of the realm. ‘That he had been a special man of his calling, 
that the lord archbishop of Canterbury had used, for the space of nine or ten 
years, in all the stirs which had been made by the factious against the good 
estate of the church, which had procured him great dislike among those who 
were that way inclined. And that though he had been careful and earnest to 
suppress some sorts of sectaries, yet had he therein shewed no tyrannous dis- 
position, but with mildness and kind dealing, when it was expedient, had 
reclaimed divers. That while he had been occupied for fifteen or sixteen 
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years, as had been expressed, seventeen or eighteen of his juniors (few or none 
of them being of his experience) had been preferred: eleven to deaneries, and 
the rest to bishoprics. Of which number some had been formerly inclined to 
faction, and the most as neuters, or expected the issue, so that they might, as 
things should fal out, run with the time. That he had been long in speech 
for the bishopric of London. That his late good lordship (i.e., lord chancellor 
Hatton) told him, the summer before he dyed, that her Majesty was purposed 
to have removed Bishop Elmer to Worcester, and have preferred him to London. 
That Bishop Elmer offered, thrice in two years, to have resigned his bishopric 
unto him, upon certain conditions, which he refused. ‘That Bishop Elmer signi- 
fied, the day before his death, how sorry he was, that he had not written unto her 
Majesty, and commended his late suit unto her highness—viz., to have made him 
his successor. And lastly, that since the death of the last bishop, no man had 
been so commonly named for it as he; nor so generally thought to be more 
fit for that place.”” This preferment of Dr. Bancroft created a new displeasure 
against the archbishop in the mind of Mr. Broughton; he was ambitious of a 
bishopric, and had promise of this of London. Now he resented this disap- 
pointment appears in a letter he had the assurance to write to the Queen, and 
to print it afterwards. The sum whereof was, ‘“‘ How some of the lords of the 
council had sent Dr. Cesar unto him, to tell him that they thought his studies 
not inferior for judgment in divinity to any in England, and that they in- 
tended to solicite the Queen for some preferment for him, and that he should 
require of him what it was that he especially desired; and that what Dr. 

Cwsar should move for him to the Queen, they would second, but that he left 
to their lordships’ good pleasure; and that the Queen should be his chooser, 
not himself, as he sent back his answer.’”’ But indeed he looked greedily for 
the bishopric of London : ‘‘ According as those lords’ intention was (as he added) 
to move her Majesty to bestow that charge upon him, but that the archbishop 
was against him, and that he meant to move her for Dr. Bancroft ; and that this 
report being noised about by the clarks of the council, they talked how the 
archbishop would work himself a disgrace by being an hinderance to him at 
this time, when he was about to open the bible to her Majesty, as he expressed 
it; meaning by his new translation of it out of the Hebrew. And further, 
that a certain bachelor of divinity of Ripon (who knew the purpose of the lords 
for Broughton, and was concerned for him,) had repaired to Lambeth, out of 
goodwill, to advise the archbishop better; but he could not have fit talk with 
him. That divine of Ripon was to have told the archbishop, had he had fit oppor- 
tunity, how that Broughton, upon the next injury, was resolved to leave the 
Queen's government, and to go into Scotland, to the King, who had invited 
him, and offered the best preterment he had. Upon this he fel to disparaging 
the archbishop’s learning, and extolling his own. . .. He desired the Queen that 
she would satisfy herself, whether her high preferred archbishop, or the de- 
fender of her faith (meaning himself, in respect of his shewing the right sense 
of the scripture, which was her faith) deserved better acceptation, for ground 
of study. That although his travail in this kind might have moved the arch- 
bishop to favour his pains, as the temporal lords did, and although his diligence 
might have stirred his love, it stirred only his envy.” After this haughty, 


peevish manner, did this otherwise learned man, puft up with a conceit of 


himself, express his offence against the archbishop, for getting his own chap- 
lain, (and a man that had done such great service for many years past to the 
chureh, and likely to do much more) preferred before him, whom the prudent 
archbishop saw well would never have made a good governor in the church, 
of whatever good use he was and might have been to it for his oriental 
learning. 


1597.—Bilson, Bishop of Worcester, was translated this year to the see of 


Winton, (and confirmed bishop and pastor of the cathedral church of the 
Holy Trinity there, May the 13th, in St. Mary Bow church, London.) This 
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new preferment of Bilson gave Mr. Broughton a new occasion of wrath; and 
in divers of his letters and tracts he spared not for foul language towards him 
also,—envying the preferments of others, himself neglected. 

1597.—From this time, he (Bishop Bancroft) had, in effect, the archiepis- 
copal power; for the archbishop, being declined in years, and unfit for busi- 
ness, committed the sole management of ecclesiastical affairs to Bishop 
Bancroft.* 

1603.—He (Archbishop Whitgift) lived and dyed in great reputation, and 
particularly happy in being highly esteemed for his wisdom, learning, and 
piety, by both his sovereigns, Queen Elizabeth and King James, who both con- 
sulted with him in al matters of the church, and in making laws and orders for 
the wel-governing of it, and likewise in laking aLways his advice for proper men 
to be placed in the chief preferments of it, and who, seeing the great danger of 
the overthrow of the religion, happily reformed at first—viz., of the doctrine 
of it by papists, and the discipline and constitution of it, by the new reformers, 
devoted himself, his pains, his studies, his learning, his interest, to the pre- 
serving of it, wherein he had success to the end of his days, though through 
much opposition. 

( To be continued.) 





SACRED POETRY. 


THE NATURAL AND SPIRITUAL MAN; OR, CLASSICAL COMPLAINTS 
AND SCRIPTURAL REMEDIES. 


“Time holds up his glass as to a youthful maiden, and shews’ men how evil 
they are.”—Eurip. Hippol. 430. 


Time holds to me his silent glass 
Wherein myself I view, 

As there from sin to sin I pass, 
An image sad and true. 


And since that now to manhood grown 
I bear no goodly sign, 

Hath God’s displeasure o’er me gone, 
I hasten to decline. 


“We all with open face beholding, as in a glass, the glory of the Lord, are 
changed into the same image.””—2 Cor. iii. 18. 


But in another glass I scan, 
Hiding his heavenly rays, 
The image of the Son of Man, 

And kindle as I gaze. 


In deepest sense of my desert 
Thus daily let me die, 

If so | may but touch the skirt 
Of His great charity ! 


a ———— oe 


* Fuller, Biogr, Brit., p. 112. 
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“ What shame or what bounds can there be to our lamentations for one so 
dear ?”*—Horace, Ode 1. xxiv, 1. 


If I forget thee for awhile, 
Then, like some mournful strain, 
Thine image seems to chide my smile, 
And o’er me comes again. 


O’er each still hour it comes from far, 
With thoughts of childish years, 
Reflected, like a heavenly star, 
In the deep fount of tears. 


“ Concerning them which are asleep, that ye sorrow not, even as others which 
have no hope.”’—1 Thess. iv, 13. 


That fount of tears, it hidden lies 
Within my Saviour’s breast, 
And I will leave thee in the skies 
And that deep fount to rest. 


O Thou who know’st our secret frame 
And every inmost grief, 

In Thee | leave that long-loved name, 
And find in Thee relief. 


Iil. 


“ Children cannot attain the perfection of virtue, nor the happiness attending 
it; we call them happy in hope.”—Aristotle, Ethics, L. 1, ¢. 9. 


Still virtue labours "mid the sky 
To set her citadel, 

Where visitants may come from high, 
And Contemplation dwell. 


She climbs; hill rises after hill; 
The sun seems to alight ; 
Ever before, but distant still, 
It sinks, and leaves to night. 


‘Suffer the little children to come unto me, and forbid them not: for of such 
is the kingdom of heaven.”—St. Mark, x. 14. 


The weary, weak, and leaning child, 
Upon a parent’s breast, 

Which lays, o’ercome with wanderings wild, 
Its head, and is at rest: 


Sole emblem such, to young or old, 
Of all on earth we find; 

Which angels may with joy behold ; 
Faith's meek reposing mind. 


ex Quis desiderio sit pudor aut modus 
Tam cari capitis.”’ 
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SACRED POEFTRY. 


MOONLIGHT. 


‘« The morn above, the church below, 
A wondrous race they run ; 
But all their radiance, all their glow, 
Each borrows of its sun.” 


‘* CHRISTIAN YEAR, on Septuagesima Sunday,” 


Is it not happiness to steal 
Forth on the silent night, 
In confidence and hope to feel 

The moon’s pale light? 


Well do we joy—we know that ray, 
For our assurance given, 

That darkness hath not quench’d the day 
In the wide heaven, 


Well do we love thee, gentle moon ; 
Our Heavenly Father's love 

Sent thee to guide, in night’s dark noon, 
The feet that rove. 


That love which when our glorious sun 
Was hid from mortal sight, 

Yet left us not on earth alone, 
In moonless night. 


As twilight, ray by ray, declin’d, 
Apostles sought the tomb, 

To seek if haply they might find, 
In fear and gloom, 


Rest for the aching heart—some safe 
And secret place to hide, 

Around which Sin and Satan chafe 
Passion and pride. 


The church of Christ—the Spirit’s home— 
Amid the cheerless night, 

He planted it, earth to illume 
With heavenly light. 


His own clear rays, reflected thence, 
Fill with unearthly rest, 

And light, and hope, and confidence, 
The troubled breast. 


Well do we joy, though tempests low’r ; 
For, taught by that calm ray, 

We rest in peace till morn shall pour 
A brighter day. 
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Well do we joy, for through the night, 
When Sin and Danger roam, 

From error free, that blessed light, 
It guides us home. 


Well do we joy—earth can bestow 
Nought calm, and sure, and bright; 

Those beams for ever brighter glow 
To perfect light. 


THE CHRISTIAN’S RACE, 
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I. 


He stood beside a dying bed ; 
The lamp burnt pale and low, 

And, dimly seen, an old grey head 
Was battling its last foe. 

It was a father that lay there, 
That gazer was a son; 

I whisper’d, ‘‘ There is help in prayer”’ 
Le said, ‘‘ God’s will be done!” 
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Il. 


He stood amid a glittering crowd 
Within the chancel wide, 

And gracefully the ring bestow’d 
Upon a blooming bride. 

** Rejoice, for love is round thee spread, 
And life is in its prime’ — 

His smile was solemn, as he said, 
“It is a holy time! 

















Ill. 


Ile stood beside a healing spring, 
Whence drops of mercy fell ; 

And lovely was the new-born thing 
Bath'd in that holy well. 

It was his eldest born: I said, 
** Rejoice, my friend, rejoice !” 

“1 do!” he cried, with stooping head, 
And with a trembling voice. 
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IV. 


Ie stood beside an open grave— 
The funeral rite was done; 

He had returned, to Him who gave, 
His lov’d, his only son! 

“‘ Do not despair, my friend,” I cried, 
As all around were weeping ; 

He smil’d upon me, and replied— 

“Tle is not dead, but sleeping !”’ 
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SACRED PORTRY. 
v. 

I stood beside a dying bed— 
"T'was HE HIMSELF lay there ; 

A smile of holy light o’erspread 
His countenance of prayer. 

He said,—* In sorrow, faith was mine ; 
In joy, a holy fear ; 

Now both are lost in hope divine— 
Still, Saviour, thou art near !”’ 


vi. 


Such was his life! In joy and woe 
His heart was fix’d above ; 
Faith was his only strength below, 
His only food was love. 
Teach me, O Lord, his life to live ; 
Teach me his death to die ; 
May I to thee time’s moments give 
Thou me eternity ! 
Be F. 





CORRESPONDENCE, 


The Editor begs to remind his readers that he is not responsible for the opinions 
of his Correspondents, 


TITHE COMMUTATION ACT, 


Sir,—In pursuance of the recent “ Act to Regulate Parochial Assess- 
ments,’ 6 and 7 Will. 4, cap. 96, one uniform mode of rating for the 
relief of the poor throughout England and Wales will be established 
after the 21st day of March next, founded upon the net annual value 
of the several hereditaments rated thereunto; subject, however, to the 
proviso that nothing in that act contained shall be construed to alter 
or affect the principles, or different liabilities, (if any,) according to 
which different kinds of hereditaments are now by law liable. It there- 
fore is important that the true nature of those principles and liabilities 
should be clearly understood, in order that the expense, and other evil 
consequences of litigation may be prevented, And this appears more 
desirable with regard to ecclesiastical benefices, when we consider the 
extensive change which will shortly be effected in property of that 
description. I have lately paid much attention to this subject; and 
now offer the result to your consideration, with the assurance that I 
most conscientiously believe the principles laid down to be those 
which are, of necessity, deduced from the several statutes and decided 
cases. 

“The Court of King’s Bench can lay down no general rule for the proportion 
to be observed in rating; the proportion must ever depend upon local circum- 
stances.’”* 

In estimating the assessable rent of a farm, the gross value of the yearly 
produce being ascertained, certain deductions must be made thereform; the 








* R. v. Sandwich. 
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remainder will be the rent for which the farm would let, by which rent the 
rate for the poor will be regulated; and “ whatever be the proportion of 
rating in a parish, whether to the full value or otherwise, the rate must be 
equally made on all persons ; there cannot be one medium of rating for one 
class of persons, and another for another class.’’* 

“ And the same principle of rating must be adopted whether the party be 
owner and occupier, or occupier only.” t “The principle of the decision (of the 
Court of King’s Bench) is, that the same rule is to be applied to all occupiers, 
and that the rent, or sum at which the land will let, is the criterion of the 
value of the occupation ;""}—*‘ that part of the rent which goes into the pocket 
of the landlord, and which is the rent paid by the tenant, after deducting taxes 
and charges of collection.’’§ 

In estimating the relative assessable values of a farm and an ecclesiastical 
benefice, either “ the farmer’s share of the profit ought to be rated, or, which 
is the same thing, the incumbent should be rated proportionally less. Of the 
whole annual profits or value of land, a part belongs to the landlord in the 
shape of rent, and part to the tenant ; and, whenever a rate is according to the 
rack-rent, (the usual and most convenient mode,) it is in effect a rate on a part 
of the profit only. It must, therefore, in the next place, be ascertained what 
proportion the rent bears to the total annual profit or value, and that will shew 
in what proportion all other property ought to be rated. If, for instance, the 
rent is one-half or two-thirds of the total annual profit or value of land, the 
rate on all other property should be on a half or two-thirds of its annual value 
..«..++The ecclesiastical dues ought to be allowed to the incumbent, because 
they are payable by him in respect of his rectory, and the profits of the rectory 
constitute the only fund out of which they can be paid; but the expenses of 
providing for the duties of incumbency ought not to be deducted, because the 
duties are personal, and ought to be performed personally by the incumbent.”’|, 


If we apply the foregoing data to the rating of a farm and of tithes, 
making similar deductions trom the gross value of each, the remainder 
will be the rateabie value of the respective tenements at a rack-rent. 


From the gross produce of the farm, de- From the gross value of the tithes, deduet— 
duct — 

1. Cost of cultivation, collection, preparing 1. Cost of collection, preparing for market, 
for market, and sending out. and sending out, making an additional allow- 

ance for unavoidable deterioration by reason 
of stacks being kept open during a length of 
time, while the produce is carted home at 
different times from different farms ; also by 
reason of the mixture of different descriptions 
and qualities of each kind of produce, thereby 
reducing the marketable value. 

2. King’s taxes. 2. King’s taxes. 

3. Poor rates, county rates, highway rates, 3. Poor rates, county rates, highway rates, 
church rates, tithes ; also the average annual repair of chancel, ecclesiastical dues; also 
cost of the repairs, insurance, and other ex- the average annual cost of the repairs, insur- 
penses (if any) of house and buildings. (See ance, and other expenses (if any) of house 
6&7 W.1V. ¢. 96, 8. 1.) and buildings. (See 6 & 7 W. 1V.c. 96, 8.1.) 

4. Profit as remuneration for superintend- 4. Profit as remuneration for superintend- 
ence, i.e., maintenance of occupier. ence, lLe., maintenance of occupier, bearing 


the same proportion to the value of the tithes, 
after the foregoing deductions have been 
made, as the profit of the occupier of a farm 
bears to the net value of the Lindlord’s rent. 

_ }. Remainder, or rateable rent of farm, 5. Remainder, or rateable value of tithes. 

1.¢., net rent at which the same might reason- 

ably be expected to let from year to year. 


° R. ve. Mast. t R. ec. Trustees of Duke of Bridgewater. 


+ Roe. Oxford Canal Company ; sec also R. ve. Adames. 
R. rv. Tomlinson, i Ree. Joddrell. 
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CORRESPON DENCE.——-CONCERT FOR PRAYER, 


The original value of the tithes preparatory to the preceding calcu- 
lation is the full gross value of them as they stand in the fields after 
being severed and set out in kind, the tithe owner being subject to all 
the subsequent expenses of collecting, &c.; therefore when they shall 
be commuted for a rent-charge, the tithe owner will not be entitled to 
the deductions under the first head. But he will be fully and justly 
entitled to all the others, as clearly appears from Joddrell’s case; the 
tithes of his parish, Yelling, in Huntingdonshire, having previously 
been extinguished, and the rector receiving a corn-rent or compen- 
sation in their stead, the cases will be exactly parallel. 


I remain, yours faithfully, 
A County Maaisrrate, 


CONCERT FOR PRAYER.—REV. J. H. STEWART. 


My pear FRieND,—In common with a number of other clergy, I 
received a “Concert for Prayer, on the first Monday of the year, for the 
outpouring of the Holy Spirit: an invitation from the Rev. J. H. 
Stewart, Rector of St. Bride’s, Liverpool.’ It is written in an earnest 
spirit, and such, of course, one must respect; still it gives rise to some 
thoughts in a churchman whether the end might not have been obtained 
more effectually, and without objection, if Mr. S. had looked to the 
resources of the church herself. 

The facts, as stated by Mr.8., are these :—Some individuals, six 
years ago, in Switzerland, proposed that such “ a general concert” 
should be held on the das¢t Monday of the year; this was followed by 
some churches [who or what is meant by this term, whether congre- 
gations of the church or sects of Christians, happens to be unknown to 
me,}] in the United States, who set apart the first. ‘These meetings 
have since increased. Very lately an invitation has been sent 
[whence is not said,} “ to unite in this concert on the first Monday 
of this vear.” To forward this is the object of Mr. S.’s invitation. 

The plan recommended by Mr. 8. is—l. Private prayer before 
day-break. 2. Family prayer. 3. Private assemblage of members of 
the same communion for prayer, and to consult how the coming of 
the Lord’s kingdom may best be hastened, and especially how such a 
general concert for prayer may be continued throughout the year. 
4. Public worship, with an “ appropriate discourse in the evening.” 

Now one cannot but rejoice at any feeling for the value of united 
intercessory prayer, especially coming from those who, by their practice 
and words at least, have seemed to set preaching so much above 
prayer, and have habitually disparaged the intercessory prayers of the 
church, (the so-called state prayers,) so that, while the sermon has 
been lengthened, the prayer for the church militant has been almost 
universally omitted. ‘There is manifested a feeling of or for 
catholicity, which is also gladdening. 

Since, however, this plan did not originate in the church, but among 
sone foreign protestants, a churchman may be excused for thinking 
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that, however useful for them, the case of the church is different. Like 
many other attempts and practices which have emanated, of late, 
from a portion of the church, it is a sort of awakening of nature, 
longing and feeling after “ what the church has throughout possessed,” 
if haply they might find it; but having neglected it, they know not 
where to find it, and so fall upon making something “ of their own 
mind” as well, and as like it, as they can. 

The church, I said, has it: she has provided for this as well as 
other wants of her children; and has,—not on one day in the year, 
but for every day,—furnished them with a service wherein they might 
ask, not this only, but for every other blessing upon themselves and 
the whole church. Her daily service leaves none unheeded ; her 
extension and purity form part of the “Prayer for all Conditious 
of Men” and the Litany. Nor need it be said that this can be only 
through the manifold gifts of the Holy Ghost. This descent of the 
continual dew of the Holy Ghost on the whole church is especially the 
prayer of that “for the Clergy and People.” The prayer enters 
again into the Te Deum, and the responses after thé Creed; it is 
involved in the very “Gloria Patri,’ which is so often repeated ; 
inculeated by the very frequent praying of the prayer of our Lord, 
(“Thy kingdom come, Thy will be done on earth,” &e.,) contained 
in so many of the Psalms, which the church provides as her children’s 
daily food. For the Lord’s day, there is, at all events, in addition, 
the “Prayer for the Church Militant,” and, if men will, the holy 
Eucharist. What, then, foreign protestants have attempted in this 
new way once in the year, the church has every day. And what if, 
through the unfaithfulness of some of her ministers, past or present, 
rrayer has grown cold, and daily service been often disused ? the church 
= not been unfaithful; she, too, in her rubric and ordination vows, 
which she prescribes to her priests to take, that they should be “ diligent 
in prayer,’ has been uttering her voice, whether men would hear or 
whether they would forbear; and so soon as her ministers keep their 
vows, these blessings, which negligence only suspends, will be realized 
day by day. Whatever may be the case with villages, if a call, 
much less loud than this now made, were made by each minister to 
his flock, there would be congregations, day by day, in every church 
of every town ; but now, ministers often look coldly on, grudge the time 
occupied even on the Litany days, and themselves the privilege of 
praying with two or three, where “a Fourth is with them ;” and fall 
in with the listlessness of their people, instead of drawing on their 
people: so that one could scarce say which cared least about the 
privilege—tminister or people. But “the church’s prayers have be- 
come a form’’! But to whom are they formalities,” except to 
“formalists’’? and do they not rather “form” those who will be 
“formed,” after the heavenly pattern, and for heaven,—‘ form,” 
through the “dew of God’s Holy Spirit,” “ Christ within them,” and 
them after the form and likeness of God? and, if they become 
formalities, whose fault is this? Again, this foreign “Concert for 
Prayer,” is it not a form ?—What is a stricter “form”? The very 
order of the whole day is pointed out. Not that this is objectionable, 
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if it came from authority; only it is a strict form; and so they who 
adopt it must not object to forms. 

2. But since this is a form, and, to all purposes, an actual yearly 
or (as it is intimated) more frequent festival, from whom comes it ? 
From those who have authority? No, but from a simple presbyter, 
(however respectable and earnest,) echoing the invitation of those who 
are not of our church. Yet we are not to think the authorities back- 
ward : we have had oftentimes days of fasting or rejoicing, or new forms 
of prayer, as the occasions of the church might be ; and if the clergy, 
seeing the peril wherein the church now is placed,—that now is per- 
haps one of the last assaults upon her for many a year, if Satan be but 
now baflled,—were to apply, in the usual way, to the bishops, they 
might again obtain it. ‘The church thought it expedient that her 
ministers should not “ hold even private fasts,’ of their own mind, with 
their flocks: how much less, then, should a single presbyter institute 
(as is here virtually done) a solemn assembly for the whole church ? 
If one does, why not another? Why, since what are termed high- 
church doctrines are true, might not another issue another “ invitation” 
for thanksgiving for their late extension, and prayer for their further 
promotion ; another for the diminution of schism; another against the 
increase of popery; and so on, as to each man seemed good? and 
then, where would ‘all the good order of our church be? Because 
a thing is good and desirable, it follows not that it is good for us to do 
it; it is often a part of Christian discipline and self-denial to leave 
undone that which one would fain do, if one might, and which one 
should have thought, if done, would be a blessing. 

3. The above and other defects arise, in part, probably, from an 
anxiety to blend in this self-adopted festival a portion of those who are 
not of the church,* (though but a portion, — for the Romanists among 
us seem expressly excluded, as persons who could not join.) And 
thus an individual is virtually legislating, and appointing one holy 
day, not for the church only, but for the different bodies of schismatics. 
This is implied throughout. Thence, it may be, that, whereas this 
first week of the year has two festivals re lating to our Lord, one which, 
in better days, ranked with Whitsunday, and C hristmas-day, and Good 
Friday, and Ascension, and Kaster,—the Manifestation of our Lord to 
us Gentiles,—no notice is taken of either of these; the Epiphany 
is passed by as a commen day, and the first Monday of the year 
chosen in its stead. “ And Jeroboam ordained a feast in the eighth 











a 


* Mr. S. says, “ Let the Lord's servants meet privately with those of their own 
communion,’ ‘and. speaks of it as an “ harmonious concert,” as “ free from the inter- 
minable jarring of sects and parties,” and that because, “ having but one object, the 
advancement of the kingdom of their Lord, there is no place for difference.” (p. 7.) 
But how more than all prayers? Is not the chureh performing a charitable act 
when she prays that God would be pleased to bring into the way of truth all such as 
have “erred and are deceived ;” that God would “have merey upon all Jews, Turks, 
infidels, and heretics, and fetch them home to his flock” ? The reference to sects does 
not injure the harmony of devotion: surely it is more charitable to pray for them, as 
the church does, than to gloss over their error, by speaking of the interminable 


jarring of sects and parties, (as if all were sects alike,) and then leave them to their 
error, 
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month, on the fifteenth day of the month, like unto the feast in Judah.” 

1 Kings, xii. 32.) For the holy days of the church were, as in the 
schism of Judah, forsaken, together. with the church, so that it will 
even “escape the memory * of presbyterians on what day our Lord 
died. On the same ground, perhaps, all reference to the holy 
Eucharist is omitted, although it, especially, as the highest service 
of the church, is well- pleasing to God, and applies the merits and all 
the benefits of his precious death to the whole church. ‘ We desire 
thy Fatherly goodness mercifully to accept this our sacrifice of praise 
and thanksgiving, humbly beseec hing Thee to grant, and that by the 
merits and death of thy Son Jesus Christ, and through faith in his 
blood, we, and all thy whole church, may obtain remission of our sins, 
and all other benefits of his passion.’’ In like manner, all reference 
to fasting and alms, “the wings of prayer,” is omitted ; since fasting 
finds little favour in this day. 

How miserably cramped one is, then, when we would discover 
a service which might produce unity, not by each submitting his own 
will to the authority of the church, but eac h doing that w hich is right 
in his own eyes. Harmony is thus produced by leav ing out all which 
would jar, not by subduing each discordant sound, sO that every note 
of the diapason should find its appropriate place in the full melody 
which swells with our Redeemer’s praise. lar better were it if the sons 
and sworn ministers of the church, whom “ if we pity, to see her in 
the dust,’’ were, each in their assigned place, to “bend ail their care 
and study [as they have vow ed] this one way, — reinvigorate, each 
in themselves, the old forms, which are forms. only, because so few 
use them,—restore daily morning and evening prayer, which they are 
bound to use “ privately or openly,” (our reformers choosing ¢ that 
the ministers of the church should be “as diligent in using the English 
liturgy as the papists were the Latin,”’) either in the church or in 
private, “when not by sickness”’ or “ otherwise reasonably hindered,” 
—exhort their people (such, at least, as can,) to be diligent in coming, 
recollect their own pr testly office, as intercessors, under and rind 
the merits of the Great Intercessor, or the heritage of the Lord : then 
should we indeed have (as we yet have every Lord’s day) prayer with 
one heart and one voice, and God might again behold the threatenings 
of the enemy, when his people turned to him, as they yearly profess, 

‘with weeping, and with fasting, and with praying,’’t and (Acts, 

iv. 29,) again “shake the place wherein they were assembled,” (Ibid. ) 
not visibly as then, but by the invisible power of the Holy Spirit 
through the whole church. 


The above is written, not to criticise Mr. Stewart,§ who is, I believe, 


ete 
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It reilly escaped my memory what day it was ” 1_wotds of an American 
presbyterian minister with regard to Good Friday. 


t Dr. Nicholls on the Rubrics prefixed to the Common Prayer. 

> Commination Service. 

$ I would then only suggest that our church does not class “ Romish superstition” 
with ** Mahometan imposture, heathen idolatry, open infidelity, and Jewish unbelief.” 
We pray for ‘* Jows, Turks, infidels, and heretics ;” but Romanists are not the onl) 


ior the worst heretics: our forefathers distinguished between the pope of ome and 
the church under his tyranny. 
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an earnest and well-meaning man, but to warn people how they take 
up at once plans which have in them a portion of truth, without 
considering their bearings on their own church, and that they should 
look how much larger resources the church has in store, if they would 
but not neglect them. Perhaps even Mr. Stewart himself might 
hereafter look to these also, and then his energetic mind must find 
full employ in his own sphere, not in one which, however bright, 
crosses the track of the church, and which, therefore, belongs rather to 
« wandering stars.” Kver yours, CANONICUS. 


JUDAS ISCARIOT. 


Sir,—In none of the commentators on the New Testament, that I 
have had an opportunity of consulting, have I found the two accounts 
respecting the traitor Judas (in St. Matthew, xxvii. 5, and the Acts’ 
of the Apostles, i. 18,) satisfactorily reconciled. For this reason | 
take the liberty of offering to your notice a different interpretation 
from that generally received, which I have found in an old MS, on 
the subject that came into my possession a short time ago, written by 
a divine of the seventeenth century, thinking that if the point is still 
considered “sub judice,’’ you may be willing to insert it in your 
valuable publication, not perhaps for its own merit, but with a view 
of directing the attention of some abler correspondent to the question. 
I am not aware of this mode of making St. Matthew harmonize with 
St. Luke having ever appeared in print, or of course I should not 
have troubled you, Ifsuch be the case, I can only apologize for my 
ignorance having caused me to trespass so uselessly on your well- 
occupied time, 

Some have endeavoured to reconcile these two verses, expressive 
of such different kinds of death, by supposing that Judas first hanged 
himself on the edge of some precipice, and that the fatal knot slipping 
or breaking, he fell headlong, and his bowels gushed out with the fall. 
It is needless to take up time in pointing out the evident harshness 
and improbability of such a supposition. 

Heinsius (and, after him, De Dieu and others,) translated axfygare 
“he was choaked with grief,’ considering the expressions used by St. 
Luke to refer to the effect of this kind of death. 

To this interpretation there are several objections :— 

1. Though it is not to be denied that a man may die from very 
anguish of spirit, yet it is surely no natural or probable effect of such 
a death, that he should burst asunder, and all his bowels gush out. 

2. It plainly appears that the words xpnyij¢ yevdpevoc are used by 
St. Luke to express the cause of what follows, éAdxnae péooc, “ he fell 
headlong, and so “ burst asunder ;’’ whereas, if mere grief and vexation 
had been the immediate cause, it would rather have been said arayyGerc 
éAdknae péaos, “he was stifled with inward anxiety of mind, and so burst 
asunder.” 

As, then, neither of these usual interpretations can be considered as 
entirely satisfactory, the following is proposed, as a more probable 
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means of solving the difficulty. It is suggested, that there is no reason 
to conclude that St. Matthew and St. Luke refer to the same time or 
event in these verses, or, indeed, that the former even alluded to 
Judas’ death; whereas all the commentators, as far as I am aware, 
however much they may differ about the meaning of the expression 
in St. Matthew, agree in considering it to refer to the violent end of the 
traitor equally with the passage in St. Luke’s Acts of the Apostles, 
The word dxfyiaro, which Heinsius translates, literally, “he was 
choaked or strangled with grief,” is frequently used in the same sense, 
figuratively, without being at all intended to imply death ; for ayyeoBae 
in Greek is the same originally with “ang?” in Latin; and there is an 
old glossary which explains one by the other, Several arguments 
might be brought forward, from profane writers, in support of this 
meaning of dyyeoOa, but bearing in mind your exhortation to your 
correspondents to be brief, 1 will only mention one, drawn from the 
apocryphal book of Tobit, where it must mean something less than 
death. ‘The place alluded to is chap. iii. 10, where it is said of Sara, the 
daughter of Raguel, éAvriOn opdcpa wore drayfacOa, which at most 
can import no more than that (as we express it) she “ thought of hanging 
herself,” or “ was ready to hang herself,’ (which Judas also might do at 
this time ;) but that this was all, and that she did not effect any such 
thing, is clearly proved by what is afterwards said respecting her. 
And that St. Matthew meant no more than this by amygaro, we may 
the rather believe, if it be true, as Augustine and Gfcumenius and 
others have handed down to us, that Judas survived till after our 
Saviour’s passion. 

What is here submitted, then, to consideration is, that St. Matthew 
and St. Luke, in the verses in question, do not refer to the same time or 
event; and that areM@wy dmijytaro should be translated by some ex- 
pression equivalent to “he went away, and was ready to choak with 
grief,’ (as it is similarly said of St. Peter, in the last verse of the pre- 
ceding chapter, “he went out and wept bitterly.”) ‘This will reconcile 
the two evangelists; the amjpytaro of St. Matthew meaning only that 
suffocating remorse of conscience which he then felt, but which came 
not, perhaps, to its full height till he saw the end of his treachery, in 
the death of his former friend and master—till, in the words of St. 
Luke, xpnyns yevouevoc, throwing himself headlong from some pre- 
cipice, he was dashed in pieces by the fall; a death not uncommonly 
resorted to in the agonies of despair. I remain, Sir, yours, &e. 


M. A. 


SS — — a 


CONFIRMATION. 


Str,—I have read with much interest the letters of “ Alpha,’’ on 
Confirmation, which have appeared in your Magazine, and trust I have 
derived no little advantage from them, I was, however, somewhat 
perplexed, after perusing that in your last Number, with this question, 
which involuntarily suggested itself :—*« If all this be true, then surely 
is the doctrine of aires regeneration” (which I should not at all 


have suspected “ Alpha” ofdisbelieving) “disproved.” It says, “no 
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instance can be cited from scripture in which the gift of the Spirit was 
bestowed by means of the baptismal washing.” Again, it will not 
allow that St. Peter's promise—that the Holy Ghost should be given 
to those who repented and were baptized—was fulfilled when they 
were baptized, but at the time of the administration of a distinct, and 
perhaps subsequent rite. Surely, if this be so, if this be the doctrine of 
the New Testament, and also (as it asserts) of the fathers, then is their 
opinion correct who make the new birth in baptism only a birth of 
water. 1 find that Jeremy Taylor, in his treatise on Confirmation, 
makes assertions very like, though, perhaps, not quite so strong as 
those of “Alpha:” statements which are certainly somewhat at 
variance with what he himself has written on baptism in his “Great 
Exemplar.” On referring to Bishop Heber’s examination of his 
writings, I find that he (Bishop H.) makes the same objections to 
Taylor's doctrine as occurred to me on reading “ Alpha’s” letter. 
* There is, indeed,” he says, “a dangerous consequence attendant on 
both Taylor's arguments,—that, by limiting the gift of the Holy Ghost 
to confirmation, he makes baptism, taken by itself, of none effect, or, 
at most, of no further effect than as a decent and necessary introduc- 
tion to that which would be, on this hypothesis, the main and dis- 
tinctive consignation of a Christian, To this objection ‘Taylor himself 
was not insensible ; and he endeavours to escape from it by astill more 
dangerous admission, that confirmation is really as generally necessary 
as baptism, or the Lord’s supper; which is, in fact, to contradict the 
express doctrine of our church, and formally to elevate it to the rank 
of a sacrament. How little he is borne out in such doctrines by the 
figurative expressions of the fathers, when speaking of baptismal re- 
generation, will appear from a reference even to those passages on 
which he relies.” Now, Sir, it is not in my power to refer to these 
passages for myself; but I see that Dr. Pusey, in his late tract on 
Baptism, quotes these very texts on the sealing of Christians on which 
“Alpha” and Bishop Taylor mainly rest their argument, as having 
reference chiefly to the effects of baptism; though it does not deny 
that they also referred to confirmation, which, in the times of the 
fathers, was a part of baptism. Dr. P. was so kind, ona former occa- 
sion, in answer to one of your correspondents, to send you a letter 
explaining and adding to his tract on Fasting. He would very much 
oblige, certainly, one of his younger brethren in the ministry, and 
probably more, if he would now send a few remarks on this subject, 
shewing how far the unction, or laying on of hands, was considered 
as a part of baptism by the primitive church, and what blessings they 
believed to be attached to the simple rite of baptism by water, as 
separated from these. Believe me, Sir, I write not at all captiously, 
but from a real wish for information on this subject. The last letter 
of “ Alpha’ at first gave me some uneasiness, as unsettling views 
which Lcertainly thought to be scriptural ; and though this has, in some 
degree, sttbsided, I should be very glad to receive farther instruction, 


I am, Sir, respectfully yours, A YounG CLERGYMAN. 
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CONFIRMATION.« 
Siz,—In common with your other readers, I feel greatly obliged to 
« A Young Clergyman,” for expressing the difficulty which my state- 
ments respecting confirmation have occasioned to him; and | am 
also much obliged by your courtesy, in allowing me an early sight of 
his communication. 

It has been a matter of great regret to me that, in justice to your 
other correspondents, you have been unavoidably compelled to give 
only parts of my paper on confirmation at a time; for I cannot but 
be aware that until the whole is before the reader, he may be led into 
misconception of the views which I am feebly endeavouring to set 
forth. When “A Young Clergyman” shall have read the remainder 
of the paper, and more especially when he shall have read the collec- 
tion of forms of administering the rite,—which | purpose to subjoin to 
it,—he will, | hope, find his fears set at rest. The gift of cleansing 
and of regeneration by the Holy Spirit has been considered by the 
church distinct from that of his indwelling and strengthening. The 
former the church seeks in baptism, desiring that her converts may be 
made fit temples for the Holy Ghost—an habitation of God through the 
Spirit. The latter she seeks in confirmation, desiring that the Holy 
Spirit, by his indwelling, may strengthen and defend the temple which 
he has sanctified for hisown use. This is plainly set forth in the first 
prayer of our confirmation office ; and the collection of which 1 have 
spoken will shew the harmony of the church catholic upon the subject. 

In regard to the extract from Bishop Heber, which “A Young 
Clergyman” has given, | would, with all respect to the memory of that 
great and excellent man, venture to maintain that he has not spoken 
the language of the church on this point. 

The church, which will admit none to the holy eucharist (whether 
baptized in infancy or adult age) without the previous receipt, either 
actually or in desire, of confirmation, does herself make the one as 
necessary, ordinarily, as the other. She plainly shews that she does 
not consider herself authorized to warrant the salvation of those who 
wilfully refuse this means of grace. And when she says, in the 
twenty-fifth article, that confirmation has “not the like nature of 
sacraments with baptism and the Lord’s supper,” what reason does she 
ussign for that statement? Is it, that it is not a means of grace? Is 
it, that it is not (ordinarily) necessary to salvation ? No such thing ; the 
only reason alleged by the church of England, why confirmation is 
not to be considered as a sacrament is simply this, “for that [it has] 
not any visible sign or ceremony ordained of God.” 

I will only add my hearty concurrence in the wish expressed by 
“A Young Clergyman,” that the learned author of “ Scriptural Views 
of Holy Baptism” would lend the weight of his Speed mind, and 
deep knowledge of antiquity, to this point, and for my own benefit, 
as well as that of your other readers, elucidate whatever shall appear 
obscure or confused in the statements which I have ventured to make. 

l am, Sir, your obedient servant, ALPHA, 


(* The Editor regrets that the length of the appendix to Alpha’s letters on con- 


frmation precludes its being inserted at present. He hopes to find room for a consi- 
} 
erable part of it next month. } 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 


CHURCH PASTORAL AID SOCIETY. 


Mr. Enrtor,—My mind has been considerably relieved by the con- 
tents of an article on this subject in your number for this month, 
yp. 24 1—213. I myself always conceived that the society was to be 
viewed chiefly in the light in which it is there set forth; and I have 
all along felt deeply concerned at seeing so many confessedly good 
men, and clergymen too, giving encouragement to a plan so essentially 
objectionable. On the other hand, the character of these gentlemen, 
their learning, piety, and professed attachment to the church, did 
occasion me to entertain painful doubts on the subject; and not least 
so, the accession, more recently, of a prelate to whom we are under 
great obligations for his attention to legislative measures materially 
affecting the interests of the established church. My object, however, 

in troubling you with this is, to submit to you whether it would not 
be rendering a great service to the community, if yourself, or some of 
your clerical correspondents, would favour us with another paper on 
this subject, in which perhaps the objections to the plans of the society 
might be treated more in detail, and that thus something effectual—let 

us hope—might be done towards preventing the spread of so mis- 
chievous a principle, or it may be towards inducing the society to take 
up the sounder course suggested at the commencement of your 
article. I know that it is an invidious task to censure a society ; but 
surely the maintenance of sound principles is, as you have shewn, a 
consideration of still greater importance. ‘The matter, however, is 
submitted to vourself, and this letter is not written with any desire 
that it should be published. 

I am, Mr. Editor, your very obedient servant, 
A Lay Supscriper, 
Hatton Garden, 7th Feb., 1837. 


P.S. You have kindly informed us of the important stirring of the 
archdeaconries on the all-important subject of church-rates ; can you 
not urge the promotion, universally and immediately, of petitions in 
favour of them from the people ? Our enemies are busy enough in 
this work, but we, as usual, sleep. 


MR. EDW. BICKERSTETHU & THE BISHOP OF PETERBOROUGH. 


Sir,—Having seen a letter from “EK. C.” in your November Maga- 
zine, I beg leave to state, that I cannot believe the extract from the 
Ww orks of Bishop Marsh to be the statement to which Mr. Bickersteth 
alludes in his pamphlet. The good bishop, in that passage, recom- 
mends the Prayer Book as a safeguard against false doctrine; but the 
leader of the church, to whom Mr. Bickersteth alludes, recommends 
the Prayer Book as a safeguard against the word of God. Mr. 
Bickersteth could not have made so serious and groundless a charge 
against any one designedly, nor could he have made it carelessly 
against a bishop of his church. Doubtless he will clear himself of 
this imputation in a manner satisfactory to all honest hearts, I would 
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not have entered on religious controversy without giving implicit 
credit to my adversary with regard to matters of faet. 

I take this opportunity of thanking Mr. Bickersteth for the courteous 
and Christian tone of his preface to the eighth edition of his work. 
On this preface I have but a few remarks to make; it was advertised 
as a “ Reply” to my observations. Now the main purport of my 
observations, and the grave charges against Mr, Bickersteth’s publica- 
tion, were stated plainly in the contents of my pamphlet; and to none 
of these is there any reply. I also object to his saying, that my opi- 
nions fall in with the liberal spirit of the present day; but I cannot 
feel hurt by an accusation which is certainly amusing from its singu- 
larity. It is, indeed, by falling in with the spirit of the times that a 
favourable reception is most easily secured to the opinions of any 
writer. I believe that no sober observer of passing events will deny 
that a love of change is the predominant passion of the present day ; 
a passion naturally hostile to the cause of truth, when united to exist- 
ing institutions, and sheltered by their authority. A certain celebrity, 
and no inconsiderable popularity, will attend the peer who denounces, 
with the most ability and vigour, the ancient institution of which he is 
a member. A similar course, even in the reformed House of Com- 
mons, will bring its sure reward of popular renown. But when the 
voice of disunion proceeds from the bosom of the church, manifesting 
that she contains within herself the most certain element of her own 
destruction, its influence will be felt over a still wider circle of sympa- 
thizing passions, its accents will be warmly applauded by the dissenter, 
the infidel, the fanatic, and the lover of all political change, who is 
wise enough in his own day to perceive how much the strength of the 
British constitution is based on the welfare of the church of England. 
Men of the most different ulterior views, but united for the moment by 
one common purpose, will rejoice in the assistance of such an ally, 
and cordially unite in the work of propagating his opinions. For my 
own part, I only wish that Mr. Bickersteth could persuade the world, 
that he has rightly characterized mine; for then I might hope that my 
observations, which fall in with the liberal spirit of the times, might 
obtain, at least, an equal circulation with his remarks, which are 
opposed to it, and thus a fair judgment might be passed on each, to 
the furtherance of the cause of truth. 

But there is another accusation in the Preface which I cannot pass 
by without notice—Mr. Bickersteth charges me, in common with some 
others, “who think themselves of the church of England,” “with a 
departure from the spirit of Cranmer and Bradford, Latimer and Rid- 
ley; and he says, without assigning any reason for such an effect, 
“that my observations have confirmed him in this opinion.” This is 
a charge frequently made against ministers of our church, and great 
oe have been lately taken to give it a colour of truth. A work has 

‘en published by the Religious Tract Society, called the “ British 
Reformers,” which is well compiled, and annotated to favour this 
opinion. But however men may judge on this subject who permit 
themselves to be deluded by such publications, the candid and diligent 
student of church history will allow, that if there was one leader in 
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our church who was more than any other tempted to. sweep away 
everything popish as a remnant of Babylon, and abstained most, scru- 
pulously from so doing, it was Archbishop Cranmer, whose name, Mr. 
Bickersteth places first on the list of those eminent reformers whom he 
misnames the founders of our church. The violence of some protese 
tants taught his candid and discriminating mind a lesson which Baxter 
confessed himself to have learnt late in life, and which some teachers 
in our church have still to learn—viz., “ to be more impartial, and to 
kvow that Satan can use even the terms popery and antichrist to 
bring truth into question and discredit.” Yours truly, 


W. B. Barrer, 

P.S. Ishould have said nothing more had I not been called upon 
by some of my parishioners who wished to emigrate, and came to shew 
me a letter which they had received from a relation near New York, 
Among the many advantages of his situation, the writer mentioned 
that he lived near a meeting-house where there was a faithful minis 
ter of the gospel, the constant burthen of whose exhortations was this 
“Be faithful, be faithful, and Babylon must come down,” It struck 
me forcibly how very like the whole tenour of Mr. Bickersteth’s 
work was the faithful preaching of this American independent; and at 
the same time, how different from the scriptural exhortation to faith- 
fulness, both in its motive and end, “ Be thou faithful unto death, and 
I will give thee a crown of life.” The painful conviction also fol- 
lowed, that the opinion of a valued friend, well versed in American 
affairs, might be correct. He told me, that popery was not only gain- 
ing ground in that country, but was making proselytes of the best 
characters, of those who, under other circumstances, would, humanly 
speaking, have been among the firmest and the most consistent 
adherents of the truth. “ For,’ he said, “humble and meek spirits 
hear such extravagant opinions advocated by the various seets, com- 
bined with such violent abuse, both of popery and of each other, that 
they are driven into the Roman-catholic church in order to be at 
peace, and receive as truth the gross deception that it is the pure and 
only church of Christ.” If offences must come, and dissensions, ani 
falling away, may the church of England be deserted by the lovers of 
change, the evil speakers, the self-opinionated ; may it never be justly 
laid to her charge that, by her unchristian violence, she has offended 
one of these little ones. 


A VISIT TO BIRR—THE REV. MESSIEURS CROTTY—THE INDEPEN- 
DENT CATHOLIC CHAPEL OF BIRR, 


Sir,—As I had heard and read, within the last few years, a good deal 
respecting the Rev. Messieurs Crotty, of Birr, [ was very desirous of 
an opportunity of visiting that town, that I might with my own eyes 
see their chapel and congregation, and make inquiry on the spot, from 
those who could give the best information, respecting their past and 
present proceedings. That opportunity lately occurred, while | was 
staying some time with a friend in the neighbourhood of Birr. 
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It is, 1 believe, very generally known that the division among the 
Roman catholics of Birr originated in the refusal of the Romish bisho 
of the diocess to appoint the Rev. Michael Crotty to be their parish 

iest.. He had been for several years the curate of the parish, and 
~ endeared himself to the people by his humane and charitable cha- 
racter. Qn the appointment of another man, the Rev. Mr. Kennedy, 
who is now also Romish bishop in the diocess, those who were attached 
to Mr. Crotty took possession for him of the new chapel in the town, 
which had been built chiefly through his exertions. They were, how- 
ever, after some time, compelled by law and military force to resign 
the chapel, and then they provided another place for their own use, 
and formed a separate congregation under Mr. Crotty and his cousin 
the Rey. William Crotty. 

The building which they use at present for a chapel consists of two 
long but narrow rooms, that form nearly a right angle. Across the 
end of each of these there is a deep gallery ; and near the angle, front- 
ing one of the rooms, stands the altar. Within the railing of the altar 
there is a row of seats, and outside these are a few forms, and these 
constitute the whole accommodation for sitting in the chapel. There 
are two doors, and adjoining each, inside, a receptacle for water is 
fixed in the wall. I observed but a few persons sprinkle themselves, 
and those who did so generally made an obeisance to the altar. There 
were about a dozen pictures hung round the rooms, such as are gene- 
rally seen in Romish chapels, but no one seemed to take any notice of 
them. ‘The altar was furnished with most of the usual requisites for 
the celebration of mass, (as they still call the service,) a book in 
manuscript, robes for the priest, communion vessels, and four candles ; 
but, instead of a picture, the ten commandments, including of course 
the second, are placed over the altar. With regard to the pictures 
along the walls, the candles on the altar, the water at the doors, and 
such like, as they are things indifferent in themselves, they are per- 
mitted by the Messieurs Crotty still to remain, because the removal of 
them would be likely to give offence to many of their followers, at 
least for some time longer, till they are more fully instructed, They, 
however, never say anything in their favour; on the contrary, when- 
ever they allude to them, which they do occasionally, they point out 
their inefficacy, and the guilt of making a superstitious use of them. 

The day I attended the chapel, the 9th of October, as Mr. Michael 
Crotty was from home, his cousin Mr. William Crotty, who is the 
younger of the two, officiated. He commenced with putting on his 
robes, and as he put on each part he used a short and = pcr 
prayer. Two acolothists or attendants waited on him. The service 
was the Romish service of the mass, but all in English, and divested 
of everything superstitious, or idolatrous, or contrary to the word of 
God. He received the sacrament in both kinds, the bread and wine, 
and administered it in the same way to one of the congregation, and 
then concluded with the ordinary prayers. There was nothing that 
could offend any Christian, except perhaps the great number of formal 
evolutions on the part of the priest that accompanied each part of the 
service. I listened with the most critical ear, and there was but one 
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sentence I could wish altered. It was one that ran thus—“ I confess 
to God before the Virgin Mary, St. Michael,” &c., &e. Mr. Crotty, 
with whom I had an interview the Tuesday following, and to whom I 

inted out this passage, appeared to think it received some sanction 
from what is said in the sixth verse of the twelfth chapter of ‘Tobit. 
As, however, it is not sanctioned by the canonical scriptures, it is to 
be expunged out of the service. It was only reserved as a substitute 
for the popish “ General Confession,”’ which is positively idolatrous ; 
and as all their changes have been gradual, to avoid giving offences, it 
could not be got rid of at once. 

After the celebration of the sacrament or mass, Mr. Crotty com- 
menced his sermon, choosing for his text the parable of the rich man 
and Lazarus. His topics were, the miserable end of the rich if they 
are wicked, and the final blessedness of the poor if in this life they are 
resigned to their lot and righteous in their ways; the refutation of the 
doctrine of purgatory, to which he was led by the circumstance of the 
parable speaking of only two places after death, hell and Abraham's 
bosom, and an explanation of the passages which are generally brought 
forward in support of the doctrine ; the right and imperative duty of 
the people to read the scriptures, which is so clearly implied by 
Atwahash’s words, “They have Moses and the prophets, let them 


hear them ;” and the awful consequences of an ignorance of the word 


of God. 

Throughout the whole discourse, he never lost sight of the great and 
leading principles of the gospel; on the contrary, he stated them 
elearly, and boldly proclaimed them as his own. He preached ex- 
tempore, and for about forty-five minutes. His language was plain 
and nervous, his reasoning close and convincing, and his delivery very 
energetic. ‘T'wo or three times, according to a general practice, he 
paused, and solicited inquiry and objections to his arguments, if sueh 
occurred to any of his congregation; but no person made an inquiry 
or stated an objection. On the whole, I never heard a more effective 
discourse, and it was listened to throughout with breathless attention. 

At first the Messieurs Crotty made very little alteration in the mode 
of celebrating mass, but as their own minds became more enlightened 
and their people could bear it, they gradually purified the service till 
they brought it to its present state. A similar gradual change has 
taken place in their doctrines and the character of their preaching. 
They baptize. They marry. ‘They still confess, anoint, and absolve, 
when specially required to do so; but, as far as they can, they do not 
allow these practices to be considered essential, and by their explana- 
tions they endeavour to prevent a superstitious use of them. In a 
short time they intend to publish their Service, or Prayer Book, and 
also a catechism for the children of their flock; and when the new 
chapel is finished, they purpose converting the present one into a Sun- 
day and day school. Already they have distributed among the mém- 
bers of their congregation several hundred copies of the scriptures, 
which are read and constantly discussed by them and the Romanists 
or Kennedyites, as they are sometimes called. 

Though the morning was severe, there were between four and five 
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hundred persons present, including about twenty protestants. The 
great majority of the congregation were of the humbler classes, and 
nearly all grown-up persons. There were, however, in attendance 
some respectable tradesmen and shopkeepers of the town, and also 
some respectable farmers from the country. 

From all I could learn I have reason to believe that the followers 
of the Messieurs Crotty, of all ages and classes, amount to nearly two 
thousand persons. Of these some are more enlightened, and more 
convinced of the errors of popery, than others. Their followers, at 
first, were more numerous than they appear to be now. Several, 
through various influences, have dropped away from them, but of 
these some have returned to their congregation, and some new con- 
verts are coming over to them. 

The new chapel, which is building by subscription, is, by this time, 
I should think, roofed and slated. It is calculated that it will hold 
about 800 persons. It is built on Lord Rosse’s property, who has pro- 
mised a lease for ever at a nominal rent, and a deed also is to be 
drawn up and signed by the trustees, in order that the chapel may be 
secured in future times, come what may, for the celebration of public 
worship on scriptural principles. ‘There are seven trustees of the 
chapel, the Messieurs Crotty and Mr. P. Carrol, who had been Ro- 
manists, and four protestants. Of those seven, John Loyd, Esq., of 
Birr, is the treasurer, through whose hands all the subscriptions pass. 
Mr. Loyd, as everybody who is acquainted with him knows, is a highly 
respectable, intelligent, and independent gentleman. He assured me 
that, without delay, the lease and trust deed should be duly executed, 

Having several times heard attacks made upon the character of the 
Messieurs Crotty, I made very particular inquiry on that point while 
| was at Birr, and I could not detect even an insinuation there against 
the moral character of either of these gentlemen. Their enemies, 
who are both numerous and watchful, may and will do all in their 
power to put them down, but in point of character the Messieurs 
Crotty are invulnerable. ‘Their work appears to be a part of that 
great movement which is now in progress for the overthrow of 
Romanism in this country; and if it be of God, the gates of hell, the 
schemes of the devil and of wicked men, cannot prevail against it. 

Lam, Sir, &c., J. BOOKER. 

Killurin Parsonage, Dec. 26th, 1836. 


P.S.—This letter would have been published long since, but that the 
writer waited to receive an authentication of two or three of the state- 
ments, about which he entertained some doubts. 


a a ee 


THE ATHEN £U M. 


Sik,—It is a bad sign of the times to find neological opinions assumed 
and brought forward in our popular literary periodicals. Low views 
of seriptural inspiration are thus silently inculcated in a manner which 
produces its baneful effect the more successfully, because the existence 
of the poison is not suspected. All that can be done in such cases is, 
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to point out the objectionable sentiment, so as to put those at least 
who are right minded upon their guard. 

As a matter of duty, therefore, I send you the following extract 
from the Atheneum of Jan. 14, (No. 481, p. 32, col. 4.) 


“ We have been favoured with communications respecting the extraordinary anec- 
dotes of divination by the fluid mirror recorded in Mr. Lane’s Egypt. Several 
persons who have witnessed such exhibitions assure us, that their wonders have not 
been exaggerated, and that the belief in the prwternatural vision of persons who have 
not reached the age of puberty is general throughout the east. That it has been 
so from the earliest time may be inferred from the scriptural prediction, ‘‘ Your 
young men (rather, your young boys) shall see visions.” 


So that, according to this writer, the scriptural prediction (as he calls 
it, I presume out of condescension to the prejudice which still exists in 
favour of Christianity,) a prediction which the New Testament quotes 
as having been fulfilled in one of the most remarkable events of our 
religion, is, after all, no more than an instance of the great antiquity 
of the superstitious belief, still prevalent throughout the.east, in the 
supernatural vision of persons not yet arrived at the age of puberty ! 
I remain, Sir, your obedient servant, ®. 


LONDON CHURCH COMMITTEE, 


My pear Frienp,—There is no end of affirming and re-affirming the 
same things; but since a charge of “ breaking the eighth command- 
ment” has again been brought against the “ Committee for the London 
Churches,” by a writer in your pages, (pp. 172—4,) and this, of 
course, will prevent some from supporting it, and furnish an excuse to 
others, allow me once more to restate the case, as distinctly as I can. 
The committee did not mean, by their resolution, to express any wish 
that the cathedral of St. Paul's should be despoiled, or that the churches 
should be endowed out of its spoils. Of course 1 do not mean to say 
that there may not have been any individual who might not have 
thought the recommendations of the so-called church commission 
justifiable ; there may or may not have been; I know of none; but I 
assert this, that the committee did not mean, in the most distant way, to 
sanction any such measure as the abolition of the prebends of St. Paul's, 
and the confiscation of their revenues to a general fund. The only prin- 
ciple maintained in the resolution was, that the funds given for the 
benefit of London should be employed for the benefit of London, and 
not transferred, e. g., to Lancashire. Of course, a body, whose presi- 
dent was a commissioner, could not choose that time and place to 
petition against the commission, and ask their president to head their 
condemnation of it. But, (which is the charge brought against them,) 
they did not sanction it. ‘The principle of annexation satisfies all the 
expressions used ; and no one will say that any principle is wronged 
by annexing to the prebends of St. Paul’s, cure of souls in the imme- 
diate dependencies of St. Paul's, the very sphere which St. Paul's was 
iritended to influence, and for which more immediately it was in part 
a sort of missionary foundation. No one, I believe, has objected to 
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the annexing the spiritual cure of St. J ohn’s and St. Margaret's, West. 
minster, to two of the prebends of Westminster; nor again to the 
annexing the duties of professors of Divinity and Hebrew to two in 
Christ Church, Oxford, or that of Divinity again to one at Worcester, 
But if these cases be not objected to, then there is no “breach of the 
eighth commandment” involved in the wish expressed by the com- 
mittee. 

Let me repeat, annexation of cure of souls to the prebends of St. Paul's 
was all which was in the minds of, | know, many of the members of 
the committee, when that resolution was agreed to; and I know of 
no one who thought of anything else ; and they hoped, and still hope, 
that the feelings expressed elsewhere might still induce the commis- 
sioners to reconsider their recommendations, and to adopt the plan of 
annexation, which they are persuaded would be far more efficient; 
and that thus, without any compromise of principle, or rather by 
acting up to the original principles on which St. Paul’s was founded, 
the beauty and majesty of our cathedrals might be kept unimpaired,— 
the rights of testamentary property respected,—but St. Paul's become 
again the source and centre of religion throughout the districts over 
which its dome presides. Ever, yours most truly, 

A MEMBER OF THE LONDON CuUuRCH ComMMITTEE. 


In like way, I would add, the committee expressed no opinion who 
were the “ proper authorities’ for carrying their wishes into execu- 
tion. Some authority there must be, somewhere, for restoring things 


“according to the will of the founder ;”’ and my own conviction is, 
that the annexation of these cures to the prebends of St. Paul’s will 
be according to that will. 


——_— SS —- 


ON BAPTISM BY IMMERSION. 


Sir,—lI certainly invited “ Catholicus’ to reply, if he could, to the 
arguments which I ventured to adduce against the compulsory re- 
vival of baptismal immersion, which he advocated in the December 
number; but | never asked him, if unable to refute my arguments, 
to fill a letter with imputations against me of ignorance and irre- 
verenee, which would be little to the purpose if true, but which I 
think I shall be able to shew cannot, in the present instance at least, 
be sustained, 

His first charge is, that I have not discussed the subject in proper 
order. He says, I should first have inquired what is the right mode 
of administering baptism, and if it should be decided in favour of im- 
mersion, then should have sought how to obviate any difficulties which 
might lie in the way of restoring that mode. Under his favour, the 
fault is not mine, but his, who seems rather at a loss to follow a 
line of argument, unless drawn out into syllogisms, or demonstrated by 
numbers. The line of argument I took was precisely that which he 
recommends, 1 did first inquire whether there was any particular 
inode in conscience binding upon us, which, I suppose, is what he 
means by “the right mode; and finding none, I proceeded, not 
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indeed to obviate, but to examine, the nature and extent of the dif_i- 
culties which lie ia the way of that particular mode which he advo- 
cates. As he has missed the line of argument as I put it before, I 
will endeavour, if you will spare the room, to set it more clearly be- 
fore him. 
An important change in the mode of celebrating religious rites can 
only be reasonably urged as “ incumbent’ upon the ministers of reli- 
gion (1 use his own word) on the grounds either of duty or of expe- 
diency. Duty in this case can only arise, first, from express com- 
mand of Christ; or, secondly, from the necessity of the thing; or, 
lastly, from command of the church, As in his former letter he said 
not a word about any express command of Christ upon the subject, it 
would have been superfluous for me to have bi n that point, 
I could not suppose, without being told, that a divine of the church of 
England would raise a question upon it; and though he has thought ° 
fit to moot it in his second letter, and indeed to speak of it as “ the 
question,” I still find it difficult to believe that he really means to rest 
his case upon it. No express command of Christ having been urged, 
which was the first ground of duty, we come to the second, which 
was that arising from any supposed necessity of the thing. ‘ Catho- 
licus’ had not urged this; but as the tone of his letter seemed to 
imply some idea of the sort, I shewed by analogy from the other 
sacrament that no such necessity can be urged. Then, “ since nei- 
ther divine command, nor the necessity of the thing’’ was “ pleaded,” 
(I repeat the very words I used, to shew that it was not from any 
obscurity of mine that “ Catholicus’’ missed the line of my argu- 
ment,) I proceeded to consider the only remaining ground on which 
the alteration could be urged on the score of duty, that, namely, of 
the commands of the church. This “ Catholicus’’ had distinctly 
urged; I therefore met him by asserting a position which will be 
acknowledged as sound and true by all who are conversant with 
ecclesiastical principles—namely, that “ the universal custom of a 
chureh, unreproved by those who have authority, is tantamount to a 
law.’ I will tell him, further, that the force of a canon, like the au- 
thority of a council, is to be judged of, not by the mere fact of its 
being made, but by the reception it obtains in the church, If un- 
obeyed by the church, it serves indeed to shew the opinion of those 
who framed it; but it serves also to shew, that in expressing that 
opinion they are not representing the opinion of the church, As to 
the passage of Jeremy ‘Taylor which he insists so much upon, even if 
it had been given ex cathedrd, in instructions to his clergy, yet, if it 
stood alone, 1 should be warranted in saying that exceptio probat 
reguiam ; but being merely an opinion expressed by that eminent 
divine, as an individual writer, it does not answer to the proof which 
I demanded. If he can furnish that proof, let him do it, for I asked 
for information, my own not enabling me to supply anything of the 
sort; but if he eannot furnish such proof, let him not evade the force 
of the question by a cavil which only shews that, in this instance, he 
has forgotten one of the first ecclesiastical postulates. 
Since, then, it appeared (and, for anything he has since said to the 
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contrary, still appears) that baptism by immersion cannot be shewn to 
be “ incumbent’ upon the clergy on the score of duty, on any of the 
three grounds whence duty, in this instance, could arise, there re- 
mained only the | of expediency to be discussed. To this, aceord- 
ingly, 1 addressed myself, and advanced arguments which he is so far 
from being able to set aside, that he admits them, in respect to adults, 
to be insuperable ; for he requires that “ the case of adults” should 
“ stand by itself,’ which (seeing that baptism was first instituted for 
the sake of adults) is giving up the whole question. 

Having thus vindicated myself from the imputation of wishing to 
evade any question or argument which I was fairly called upon to 
consider, or of refusing to “ go to the root of the matter,” or of ad- 
vancing “ such arguments’’ as are unworthy of consideration. I will 
proceed to consider the remainder of “ Catholicus’s” allegations. 

I. He says, “ the question is . . . concerning the true import of 
our Lord’s command ¢o baptize.” If this sentence means anything, 
it must mean as much as this, that “ Catholicus’’ would have the 
world believe that it is possible, and not altogether improbable, that 
the very words which our Saviour used may oblige us, as by an ex- 
press command, to practise baptism by immersion, And, indeed, in 
one place (p. 168) he says, “ Christ has expressly enjoined’’ immer- 
sion; but it is hard to conceive that “ Catholicus’’ can really enter- 
tain any sach belief as that which this sentence of his seems to imply, 
for he is a scholar and a divine, and he knows that the Greek word 
does not necessarily mean ‘to dip,’ but only ‘to wash.’ He knows that 
St. Mark and St. Luke both use the word in this latter sense, (Mark, 
vil. 4; Luke, xi. 88; and St. Paul also, Heb. ix. 10.) He knows 
that when St. Paul speaks of baptism, he speaks of it as of “ wash- 
ing,’ and not as of dipping, (1 Cor, vi. 11; Ephes. v.26; Titus, ii. 
5; Heb. x. 22. If he wishes for more to the same purpose, let him 
consult Wall. ii. 299—303.) He knows, also, that on the very first 
occasion of the apostles’ exercising the commission to baptize which 
they had received of the Lord, 1 mean on the day of Pentecost, when 
4,000 persons were baptized in one day, there is every reason to be- 
lieve (and no sober person, as far as ] am aware, has ever maintained 
the contrary) that they did not baptize by immersion, but by affusion 
or cart or some such way. If the word which our blessed 
Lord made use of when he instituted this sacrament means to wash 
as well as to dip,—if it was so used by the writers of the gospels, and 
by other writers also, (see Ecclus. xxxiv. 30, Judith, xii. 7,)—if the 
rite was so designated by St. Paul,—if it was so practised by the holy 
apostles, then I will venture to answer “ Catholicus’s’” question in the 
affirmative, and to say, that we do literally obey our Saviour’s com- 
mand when we wash or bathe the forehead, or any other part of the 
bodies of our neophytes with water, accompanied with the word. 

Il. His next allegation is, that “ there is no ‘analogy at all’ in re- 
spect to any alteration in the quantity of the baptismal element to be 
drawn from the quantity of the eucharistic. This is one of the boldest 
assertions | have lately met with; but, like many other bold asser- 
tions, utterly indefensible. What, was it not at a meal that the Lord's 
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Supper, as its very name denotes, was instituted? Was it not at a 
meal at Emmaus that it was rehearsed (if | may use the expression) ? 
Was it not at a mead that it was celebrated in the church of the Corin- 
thians, being appended to the agape in imitation of the feast which 
preceded it at the time of institution? And although the church 
found it necessary, from the abuses to which the custom gave rise, 
and of which St. Paul takes notice, to alter that custom, and, falling 
into the opposite extreme, to enjoin that it should be received fasting, 
did not, I say, the church of Africa enjoin that on Maunday Thurs- 
day every year it should be celebrated according to its first institution 
as an appendage to, or the concluding act of a feast? Does “ Catho- 
licus’’ mean to contend, that when our blessed Lord parted the bread 
among the apostles, he gave to each, as we do, the minutest particle 
that can safely be transmitted from one hand to another, or that the 
apostles took from the cup of blessing, as we do, the smallest quantity ’ 
that may suffice for the purposes of deglutition?  Catholicus’ 
knows better than to make any such assertion; but if so, then, whe- 

ther he will admit it or no, it is clear that the strictest analogy does 
hold—nay, rather, that an argumentum a fortiori may be drawn in 
the matter, it being more capable of demonstration that we have di- 
minished the quantity of the eucharistic elements from what was used 
at the first celebration of it, than it is that we have diminished the 
quantity of the baptismal element from what was used when first the 
apostles fulfilled their Lord’s commission. ‘ Catholicus’’ speaks as 
though 1 had been deficient in “ pious awe” towards the holy eu- 
charist, in drawing this analogy. How so? If holy baptism be a 
sacrament, how can the mere fact of drawing an analogy from one 
sacrament to another be irreverent? Does he mean to say that my 
manner of doing so was irreverent? God forbid. 1 was not con- 
scious of it at the time; I cannot perceive it now; nor do I believe 
that any, save himself, will throw out such an imputation. As this is 
not the only occasion on which he has endeavoured to fasten such an 
imputation upon me, | will consider the others at once, By a note of 
admiration he insinuates that 1 have been guilty of irreverence in say- 
ing that baptism by immersion was found to minister to a pharisaical 
spirit, “ the custom,” he says, ‘ handed down from Christ and his 
apostles!” Is it, 1 pray, the only instance in which so melancholy 
and painful an assertion may be truly made? Was not circumcision 
expressly appointed by the Most High? And was it not found to 
minister to such a spirit ? as St. Paul observes, “ they desire to have 
you circumcised that they may glory in your flesh.” Were not the 
agapee, though handed down from the apostles in imitation of Christ, 

found to minister to riot, even in St, Paul’s time, and therefore event. 
ually forbidden by the church, as they are by our canons to this day ? 
Was not the kiss of charity, though enjoined by St. Paul, found to 
minister to indecency, and therefore discontinued? Was not the use 
of oil, in the visitation of the sick, though enforced by St. James, 
found to minister to superstition, ond our church therefore abandoned 
it? If in all these cases the whole church is a witness to the truth 
of such an assertion as that which I have made, why is it to be in- 
sinuated that I am guilty of irreverence in making a similar assertion 
in a case where the holy Cyprian affords me testimony ¢ 
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Again, he would have it supposed that Iam guilty of something 
monstrous in asserting the indelicacy, according to our ideas, of the 
baptism of men, women, and children, by naked immersion. He 
asks, “‘ Has he well considered whom he includes in this sweeping 
charge? Could the practice of immersion have been sanctioned from 
the very first, if there be real indelicacy in it?’’ I answer, in similar 
words to those of St. Paul, that though there be nothing indelicate of 
itself, yet to him that esteemeth anything to be indelicate, to him it is 
indelicate.” ‘The question is simply this, in point of fact, would our 
people, or would they not, esteem it indelicate to have grown up 
women stripped to the skin, even before others of their sex, and 
plunged into cold water by one of the other sex? Yet such was the 
custom in the primitive church, as every writer upon the subject has 
acknowledged; and such is the custom, which, if “ Catholiens’s” 
theory is good for anything, we must needs adopt in our own. He 
says “ it isnot well to suggest such associations with a holy sacra- 
ment.’ I answer, that men are men, as the Roman priesthood have 
abundantly shewn, and have need to be considered as such; and, 
further, that his very observation is against himself; for if it be painful, 
as God knows it is, to contemplate such things even in the mind, how 
much more painful would it necessarily be to have them brought practi- 
cally into operation and before us as he would have them. We must 
needs, when a change is proposed to us, consider the probable conse- 
quences of carrying it into effect. How was it in the primitive church. 
Was it once or twice only that the mob broke into the baptisteries when 
the women were in the act of being baptized; and, after offering all 
manner of insult, drove them naked into the streets? Shall we expose 
our adult converts to the possibility of such scenes? Surely the 
words of Peter may well come into remembrance, “ Why tempt ye 
God to put a yoke upon the neck of the disciples, which,” we may be 
well assured, they will be “ unable to bear?’’ Of course, where an ab- 
solute command is given, every other consideration must give way to 
obedience ; and we should rest assured that, in that he who gave the 
command would give grace to preserve those who devoutly obeyed it 
from any inconvenience which, humanly speaking, might seem to be 
connected with it; but in the absence of such command, we are 
bound to cherish, rather than to violate, those feelings of delicacy 
which we know, in the bosom of our own families, to be important 


safeguards to virtue. [K.CCLESIASTIOUS. 
{ To be continued. ) 


A — —_ 


MISSTATEMENT OF THE “ RECORD.” 


Sm,—If I had asked the Editor of the “ Record” to insert in his 
paper a confirmation of the charge made against him in my letter in 
your number for February, I could not have wished for anything 
more completely bearing that character than his attempt at a ‘reply, 
inserted in his number for February 13th; and were it not that some 
might be deceived by his statements, it would be utterly unnecessary 
to do more than ask the reader to compare that letter with the 
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MISSTATEMENT OF THE “RECORD.” 2x9 
attempted reply to it. ‘Throughout the whole of that reply, thereas not 
one—-even the most remote—al/usion to the great charge made against 
him in the letter which he professes to answer—namely, that he had 
persisted in not giving, and refused with abuse to insert, a eontradic- 
tion to a “ MISSTATEMENT,” made through his Parisian correspondent, 
deeply affecting the interests of a Christian association—namely, that 
it had taken under its patronage certain characterless abbés, a mis- 
statement which, wherever it was believed, was sufficient wholly to 
destroy any confidence in the association. Conscious that this charge 
is strictly true, his whole defence actually consists in misleading 
the attention of his readers to his statements about SOMETHING ELSE 
(viz., the sentiment expressed by his correspondent, that the introduction 
of the worship of the Anglican church into France was a new trial 
to protestantism in that country) RESPECTING WHICH NO CHARGE 
WAS MADE, the only notice of this point being a statement of the fact 
that, in the second and third letters to him, | had complained of the 
unsatisfactory way in which, up to that time, he had expressed his 
disapprobation of the sentiment in question; and most unsatisfactory it 
was, ‘ Nor was his notice of it, in reply to my third letter, at all more 
satisfactory, except from the position it occupied in his paper, being 
merely a friyid repetition of his previous disclaimer, otherwise it would 
have been mentioned.” ‘This point he positively represents, by confin- 
ing his quotations to one sentence from my first letter, as the only point 
to which his attention was directed. How far this is true, the reader 
will see from the following extracts from my letters to the “ Record.” 
In the first, after assuring him that this statement about the abbés was 
false, 1 added—“ Now, however successful you may be in shifting the 
blame of this misstatement upon your correspondent, for the sentiment 
that accompanies it you are equally responsible with him.” I never 
contemplated the possibility of his concealing the information he had 
thus received as to a misstatement he had circulated, but supposed that 
he would be anxious to exonerate the association from the imputation 
cast upon it directly he was informed that that imputation was false. 
Finding, however, that he did not even notice that part of the sub- 
ject, I said in my second letter—«'The article is rather ostentatiously 
put forth as ‘F’rom our own Correspondent,’ and commits you to TWO very 
important statements. First, that the attempt to introduce a church, 
similar in doctrine, discipline, and worship to the church of England, 
into France, is a ‘new trial to the cause of protestantism in France,’ 
occasioning the loss of an advantage, &c.&c.,and that an attempt of that 
kind now in progress is mixed up with the movements of certain abbés there 
mentioned. Of the former of these statements, you yourself now say, 
‘We certainly do anything than subscribe to it.’ The latter is directly 
contrary to the truth, and reflects no little discredit upon your corre- 
spondent in France, whoever he may be. The facts being so, then, 
it is due, both to the parties affected by the statements you have pub- 
lished, and to the public, that you should take the earliest opportunity 
of disabusing the minds of your readers on THESE TWO POINTS, and you 
will probably see, upon reflection, that unless this be done as publicly 
and prominently as the attack was made, it will become the duty of those 
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who feel interested in the matter to set the public mind right upon the 

subject throughsome other channel.” In his reply to this letter, he was 

} silent as to the false statement he had circulated re. 

the connexion of the association with the abbés, which gave rise 

to the request of the third letter, to insert the brief and temperate 

contradiction of this misstatement, (fatal to the cause where believed,) 
which was given at full length in my last letter to you. 

The continued denial of such an act of common justice as the inser. 
tion of some contradiction to this misstatement, with the insolence that 
accompanied that denial, formed the ground of the charge made against 
him in the letter contained in your number for February, to which 
letter he professes to reply, and actually conceals from his readers 
everything that could give them the slightest notion of what the 
real charge was, to which, throughout the whole of his reply, he makes 
not the slightest allusion. . 

The whole case, then, may be comprised in one single question, 
and I now challenge the Editor of the “ Record,” fairly and without 
yarbling, to transfer the question 1 now put to him into his columns (that 
his readers may know what it is), and give his readers a plain and dis- 
tinct answer. 

QueEsTION TO THE Epiror oF THE “ Recorp.’’—On the fifth of 
December last, you published an article containing, together with the ex- 
pression of the sentiment that the introduction of the worship of the An- 
glican church into France was a new trial to the cause of protestantism 
there, the MissTATEMENT that an association, formed for that purpose in 
this country, had taken under its patronage certain characterless abbés. 
Of the falseness of this misstatement (fatal to the interests of the asso- 
ciation where believed) you were informed, in a letter, dated Dec. 
12th; and, in two subsequent letters, dated Dec. 21st, and Dec. 29, 
you were urged to inform your readers, as a matter of common jus- 
tice, both to them and the association, that this misstatement was un- 
founded ; and your persevering denial of this act of common justice, 
with the language that accompanied it, formed the ground of the 
charge made against you in that letter in the “ British Magazine” 
of which you complain. When, then, and where, and in what terms, 
did you inform your readers that that misstatement had no foundation 
in fact, or that you had received a contradiction to it? 

Now, this is a plain question, merely stating certain facts, which no 
honourable editor would for a moment hesitate to admit into his 
columns, and give a plain answer to. 

Before 1 conclude, 1 would just point the attention of the reader to 
the following among other passages in the reply of the Editor of the 
“ Record,” as further illustrative of his character :— 

“* Vigil’ again answered us by a sheet full of grave and prosing 
lecturing, pointed with a threat that if we did not insert what he now 

roposed, and in the way he proposed, he would expose Us to the pub- 
ic through another channel.”’ The reader has above the senterice of 
which this is the misrepresentation. 

_ Perceiving enough in his correspondence to dread misrepresenta- 
tion from him, simply from the part of the paper in which our disclaimer 
had twice appeared,” Actually two misstatements in half a sentence. 
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« Next he states that the effect his remonstrance produced ‘was 
only a notice to Vigil, thrust into a corner among our answers to corre- 
spondents,’ and wholly unsatisfactory.’’ It is carefully mentioned in 

e sentence from which this is a garbled quotation, that the Editor of 
the “ Record” stated in that notice, “that he did not subscribe to the 
statement made by his correspondent, relative to the operations of the 
church of England in France,” and added the reasons why such no- 
tice was unsatisfactory ; but to have quoted the sentence entire would 
have marred the whole reply, because it spoke of the falsehood that had 
been left uncontradicted. 

“ He passes over entirely the disclaimer contained in our second no- 
tice.”’ So far is it from this being true, that I have particularly stated 
that, in his second notice, he, “after referring to what he had said 
before, concludes with a flourish of defiance,” having before given the 
substance of his first notice, and his second disclaimer consists only of 
a reference to the first. 

“ In the following terms he notices our last disclaimer... ., .*Thus 
he meets the request to insert the above brief statement in correction 
of one of his own misstatements,’—he misstatement in question never 
having been ours, and having been already twice disclaimed by us.’ The 
reader will have already observed that the misstatement in question, 
forming the subject of that brief statement, so far from having been 
“ twice disclaimed"’ by the Editor of the “ Record,” has never yet been, 
in the most distant way, alluded to by him. The quibble as to the mis- 
statement not being his, is quite worthy of him. It is inserted in an 
article ostentatiously put forth as,“ From our own Correspondent,” 
and in the very number in which the Editor expressly defends the docs 
trine of an editor’s responsibility for such articles. 

“He then gives the leading article quoted above, down to the 
words ‘ puts the insertion of his communication out of the question.’ 
Here he makes a dead stop, adding only—-what do our readers think, 
&e,’ So that the third disclaimer .... is entirely kept out of view ;” 
an artifice this of the editor of the “ Record,” as cunning as any that 
have preceded it. The object is to make the reader suppose that 
a disclaimer was subjoined, referring to the misstatement complained 
of in the statement he had refused to insert, when, in fact, it HAD NO- 
THING WHATEVER TO DO wiTH IT, the disclaimer being merely a 
repetition of what he had said in his first notice, which I had already 
mentioned—namely, that he did not “ participate in the views’ of his 
correspondent. His readers, however, having been carefully kept in 
ignorance that the misstatement circulated respecting the association 
was the subject of that statement, would, as he knew, not have the 
power to detect his duplicity. 

With even more abundant reason, then, than before, may I now 
repeat—‘ Tt is painful to contemplate such conduct, especially in one 
who is assuming the highest tone of religious feeling; but I do feel 
it to be important for the interests of truth, and for the sake of the 
object of his present attack, that such shameless conduct should be 
exposed ;”” and most willingly do I leave it to our readers to decide 
to which of us the following address of the Editor of the “ Record” 
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292 NOTICES AND REVIEWS, 


(who is so nice about terms applied to himself) to “Vigil,” —* Certainly, 
thou art either a very bad or an extremely imbecile man,”’—is most 
applicable, whether to “ Vigil” or to himself. 

n return for his abuse, I will give him a word of warning, grounded 
upon testimony recorded in his own pages, to which he will do well 
to take heed before his remaining friends are compelled to give him 
up. In his own leading article for Jan. 2, of this year, he confesses— 
“That not only many of our readers, but not a few of our correspond- 
ents, and, at one time, attached friends, have also left us, we also well 
know,” adding his belief that these once attached friends now consi- 
der him as little better than a heathen man and a publican. Why is 
this? No difference of opinion could have produced this result, but 
only a conviction of moral delinquency ; and thus is this very reason 
put on record, as the reason in this case, in a laudatory letter from one 
of his own friends, inserted in the same number :—There are many 
whom it [the “Record”] once numbered amongst its best friends 
and supporters who have given it up, and now speak against it.. I met 
with one of these the other day, who told me he had given up the 
«“ Record,” BECAUSE IT DID NOT SPEAK THE TRUTH. 

« Vigil” has given it up for the same reason, united with another 
equally valid—namely, the unchristian spirit and temper it has long 
displayed. | 

The Editor of the * Record” wishes his readers to suppose that this 
is a party matter. So far from it, that if “ Vigil” was a party man, 
(which he is not, and never, he trusts, will be,) and the * Record,” 
advocated the cause of that party, he would be the first to endeavour 
to rescue it from the imputation of having any connexion with such 
an advocate. Iam, Sir, your obedient servant, Vici." 
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The Biography of the Early Church. . By the Rev. R.W. Evans, M.A., 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge; Vicar of ‘Tarvin; and 
Domestic Chaplain to the Lord Bishop of Lichfield and Coventry. 
London: Rivingtons, 1837. pp.414. Theological Library. 12mo. 


Every lover of Christian gentleness, of delicate imagination, and sober 
but earnest piety, must rejoice in receiving any work from the hands 
of the author of the Rectory of Valehead, and the Scripture Biography. 
It is needless to say much more than that this volume resembles its 





* The “ British Magazine” makes no remarks on this controversy, (“‘ Vigil” 
certainly wants no help,) but as insertion was denied to fair contradictions of mis- 
statements in an important matter, it was only right to give “ Vigil” the means of 
speaking here. If any persons are desirous, by the way, of seeing a specimen of 
fine writing, delicate personalities, and the right controversial feeling, they are re- 
commended to look to the sentence passed on the Editor of the “ British Magazine” 
in the ** Record” of Jan, 30th. Really that amiable paper is become as nearly 
perfect a personification of Hate as can be imagined, and may serve as an useful warn- 
Ing to persons professing religion to beware of indulging uncharitable tempers. — Ep. 
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ecessors. The lives it contains begin with Clement. of Rome, 
Symeon, Ignatius, &c., and close with Tertullian, and Alexander of 
Jerusalem. Mr. Evans promises to give Cyprian and Origen in a 
future volume, if “this specimen,” as he modestly puts it, ‘ meet 
with public approbation, ’’ of which assuredly there can be no reasonable 
doubt. Among many beautiful parts and passages, the life of Polycarp, 
and the closing reflections on the recantation of Marcion, appear 
preeminent in beauty. There is an introduction and a conclusion, 
which give the general results of Mr. Evans’ researches and medita- 
tions on the lives of the fathers. They must not only be read, but 
pondered upon, in order to be justly appreciated; and there will be 
found much in them to reward his pains. If occasionally Mr. Evans 
pronounces a harsher judgment on the fathers than the reviewer can 
accede to, this will render his book more acceptable in our liberal 
days. roo 


—_--O_O_ 


A Review of the Scripture Lessons, for the use of the Irish National 
Schools. Reprinted from the “ Christian Examiner, and Church of 
Ireland Magazine.’ With an Appendix. Dublin: Curry and Co, 
London: Simpkin and Marshall. 1836. 


Tue English public are deeply indebted to the writer of this tract for 
putting them in full possession of the mischief which the selection of 
scripture lessons under the new system is calculated to effect... The 
author considers, first, the manner in which the Old, and, secondly, 
that in which the New, Testament is treated. The “locus palmarius” 
of Gen. iii. 15, is brought forward in its full proportions, The compiler 
of the lessons gives the following translation of the latter part of the 
verse :—“ It shall crush thy head, and thou shalt lie in wait for his heel.” 
In this version, the words “ lie in wait” are taken fromthe Doway ver- 
sion, although in the original the selfsame word is used as that which is 
before translated “crush.” This is, comparatively, of little moment, 
as long as the compiler does not venture to introduce into the text the 
corrupt rendering of the Vulgate, which the Roman catholic is fain to 
follow, from two causes; first, because it favours their adoration of 
the Virgin Mary ; and, secondly, because they have taken their stand 
on the authenticity of the Vulgate. The obnoxious rendering of “ she 
shall crush thy head,”’ which has not a shadow of foundation in the 
Hebrew,—which, indeed, is plainly excluded by the form of the verb 
in the sentence,—this rendering the compiler has not thought fit to 
introduce into the text—but yet, as if it were worth consideration, 
and with a view to conciliating the Roman catholics, he deems it 
necessary to apprise the children of the national schools of this un- 
warranted corruption, and to add the false statement of the Doway 
note, that “the sense is the same.”’ 

The notes on the New Testament also are ably handled by this 
writer, It seems that part of them inform the children of ploughmen 
and handicraftsmen in Ireland of the readings of Griesbach and Scholz, 
or of the Ethiopic and other versions! while others quietly state 
doctrines calculated to alarm any protestant who knows the ground 


































































294 NOTICES AND REVIEWS. 


on which he stands. Such, for instance, is the note which informs the 
children that they “are in no danger of being misled by the use of 
the word repentance ;” for “the Roman-catholic doctrine of penance 
is includéd in that word.’’ The following passage from one of the 
Roman-catholic books employed in the schools, with the approbation 
of the Roman-catholic members of the board, will explain this note, 
and justify the writer in attaching to it the epithet of “ monstrous :”"— 


“ Q. Would it be a crime to neglect the penance or satisfaction enjoined by the 

? A. Yes, it would; the more because we ought to regard the penance en- 

jained as an exchange, which God makes of the eternal punishments, which we have 

deserved by sin, into these small penitential works.”—The Catholic Christian In- 
structed. By Bishop Challoner. p. 102. 


These specimens will furnish some notion of the usefulness and the 
interest of this work. The correctness of the quotations must be pre- 
sumed, for the writer of this notice, at the moment, has not the means 
of verification at hand, If they cannot be gainsaid, the national 
school lessons are indeed e miserable and disgraceful exhibition. 

The memorial of Thady Brady (printed elsewhere in this magazine) 
is in the postscript to this pamphlet. 





Union Liturgy, containing Forms of Prayer for the Public Services of 
Religion. London: Nisbet. 1837. 12mo. 


Wuar the writer of this book can propose to himself, it is difficult to 
imagine. He has drawn up a set of Prayers for every Sunday morn- 
ing in the month, and for the various offices of religion, &c., and 
seems to have some notion that a variety of sects have sufficient love 
of set forms of prayer, and will have sufficient value for his perform- 
ance to adopt it. They can have extemporary prayer, he thinks, at 
other times in the day, if they like. But is he really serious in think- 
ing that there is any truth in this fancy of his? 

He thinks the English liturgy very good, but why should we not 
have several? We know that the ancient church had. Yes; but the 
ancient church did not let an uncommissioned individual draw up a 
liturgy after his pleasure. ‘The production now issued is,” the 
writer says, “an attempt at improvement.” It is not clear whether he 
means improvement on the practice of extempore prayer, or on the 
English liturgy. If the first, the reviewer quite agrees. If the se- 
cond, he cheerfully leaves the reader to judge. 





The Mediator of the New Covenant. A Series of Sermons on the Sacri- 
ficial and Mediatorial Character of the Saviour, as revealed in the 
Epistle of Paul to the Hebrews. By the Rev. James Spencer Knox, 
A.M., Rector of Maghera, and Vicar-general of the Diocese of 
Derry. Dublin: Curry andCo, London: Simpkin and Marshall. 
1835. pp. 327. 


Mr. Knox writes with warmth of feeling, and treats the subject which 
he has taken up in a popular and interesting manner. As it goes 
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through the great topics touched upon by St. Paul, it is impossible 
here 4 do eee than to etentasel { pr Baik: to those who wish to 
take a general view of the scope of this epistle, and to find a practical 
application of its lessons. In another edition it will be well to look 
to the typography, and to escape such mistakes as “ suffering’’ for 
“ offering.” p. 184. Occasionally, also, an abruptness of style might 
be removed with advantage. 


British Colonial Library. The History of the West Indies, comprising 
British Guiana, Barbadoes, §c. Vol. Il. London: Whittaker 
and Co, 1837. pp. 344. 


Ir is needless to recommend any work by Mr. Montgomery Martin, 
on the subject of our colonies. By the form in which this is. pub- 
lished, it is of course meant to be a popular book; but his name is a 
warrant that the information shall be as valuable as such a form 
allows, and shall be substantially correct. Mr. Martin, at the close of 
this volume, gives some suggestions for an improved commercial 
policy relative to the West Indies, and states, that if these are carried 
into effect, he shall have no fears as to the result of the measure of 
emancipation. ‘There are two neat maps contained in this volume. 


The Devotional Year, or Companion to the Liturgy of the Church of 
England ; extracted from the Writings of the Fathers of the Church, 
and the most approved Divines of later times. By the Rev. E. D. 
Jackson, 8.C.L., of Trinity Hall, Cambridge, &e. London: Moore. 
Manchester: Bancks and Co. 


Tuts appears to be a very judicious and valuable selection, The 
prose passages, illustrative of the epistle and gospel of each Sunday, 
or a part of them, are usually taken from the best authors—Hooker, 
Leighton, Hammond, Jeremy Taylor, Bishop Hall, &c. It would be 
desirable if all the hymns and prayers were assigned to their authors, 
or to the sources from which they come, if the name of the author 
cannot be ascertained, ‘here are several original hymns and prayers. 





The Church Established as the Guardian and Witness of the Truth. A 
Sermon, Preached at the Opening of the New Parish Church in Hud- 
dersfield, Oct. 28, 1836. By Charles Augustus ‘Thurlow, M. A,, 
Vicar of Scalby, Yorkshire. Simpkin and Marshal], 1837,* 


Mr. Taur.ow has an observation, that “ perhaps the. constitution of 
the English mind disposes men to act in a manner too domestic,” not 
looking “beyond the horizon of their own little world,” (p. 21.) It 
cannot be doubted that the want ofa more quick sense of he dangers 
resulting to private life and property, from political movements, hag 
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* This review has been furnished by a Correspondent, 
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given more ample room for many of ‘the social evils under which we 
now suffer, And though it would be far from a.consummation to be 
wished that this domestic character of English society should be given 
up for any nearer approach to the continental system; yet, as far as 
it shuts out a clear view of the general interest, and this from the 
more healthful part of the community, it is, under existing circum- 
stances, not unseasonable to give this warning. The Englishman's 
fire side will not long be respected, when the fire is quenched which 
burns on a more sacred hearth. 

There is, in this sermon, a strain of persuasive eloquence, combined 
with much deep and earnest thought on the sacrifices now demanded 
of those whose “ heart trembles for the ark of God.” It was heard 
with much interest by a crowded audience, even “in this age of cal- 
culation, when the highest interests of morality and religion” are truly 
said to be “ submitted to the rules of arithmetic,” (p. 14;) and it is a 
matter of rejoicing, that the occasion itself was so well suited to a 
noble testimony against the prevailing selfishness, After affirming 
most effectively, “ that the experience of any extensive and well- 
ordered parish, (especially if not wealthy,) decisively ae of the 
subject of the voluntary system,” Mr. Thurlow gives the following 
spirited sketch of the argument for an establishment :— 


“ At present the religious institution which we designate the church establishment 
is continually upholding, with more or less efficiency, a principle antagonist to the 
prevailing immorality and selfishness of man’s neglected state. The sacred edifice, 
with its hallowed associations, stands firm, surviving all the changes, civil or social, 
of the nation or the district. The clergyman, as the religious superintendent of the 
parish, whose office never fails, possesses a perpetual existence. His presence is not 
delayed until the pious feelings of the people invite the residence of a pastor: neither 
is he compelled to retire when indifference rejects his ministrations. He often comes 
forth when he is most needed,—namely, while spiritual ignorance cares not for his 
instruction ; his teaching is continued, where it is most required,—namely, when 
through worldliness or wickedness it may still be disregarded. He begins his work 
with all the advantage of a prepared machinery ; he is required only to put forth his 
hand and move it. In some favoured places he enters on his ministry with all the 
strength derived from prescriptive authority and respect; in all he is rendered inde- 
pendent of popular clamour, the great opponent of truth :—he goes unbidden where 
his presence as an adviser or reprover is most useful ; he is enabled steadily to pursue 
his course ‘ through evil report and good report,’ and to teach the truth, ‘ whether men 
will bear, or whether they will forbear.’ He is unceasingly producing an impression 
on the moral as well as the religious state of his community; he is at hand to im- 
prove the opportunities of sickness and of penitence: while the poor stray sheep, 
belonging to no other fold, because they are thus unowned and destitute, are 
accounted by him the proper objects for his care. Thus, with an advantage, a con- 
stancy, and an elevation, which by no other arrangement could be realised, the 
devoted clergyman becomes the chief agent, under God, for the furtherance of the' 
best interests of man, while he dispenses the benefits of religion in perpetuity from 
generation to generation. Death itself, which interrupts all human designs, suspends 
not the functions of his office: provision is made for an immediate succession ; he is 
withdrawn only to give place to another. 

“ The importance of a regular and continued ministry may thus, in some measure, 
be estimated. But it is almost impossible fully to appreciate the extent of moral and 
religions advantage derived to the whole community from the permanency and 
stability of the national church. ‘ Her foundations are upon the holy hills ;’ estab- 
lished in the truth, she becomes both a refuge and defence. They who dissent from 
her communion are enabled to pursue their labours in peace and safety, under her 
protection. They do not know—oh, that they never may !—what would be their 
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if alone, without her aid, they had to carry on their conflict ;' 
of God and man. They have grown up beneath her shadow: may they 
ee of their shelter, might 

ngen thew | The Anglican church is now the great ‘defender 6f the 
reformation, Europe and the world. Her sound, learned, and devotiona 
her scriptural liturgy, and ministrations, present a constant and 
test against the errors and corruptions of Romanism,—while she 
mighty breakwater of the church universal, resisting the proud waves of 
wad otheiomn.">ppo17—19 


iil 


The Life of Alcuin. By Dr. Frederick Lorenz, Professor of History 
at the University of Halle. Translated from the German by Jane 
Mary Slee. London: Hurst. 1837, 12mo. pp. 284, 


Wuen one remembers the discussions relative to the literature and 
education of the dark ages which the pages of this Magazine have 
contained, it is a source of satisfaction to find a life of Alevinethe 
instructor of Charlemagne, and the tutor of his children—published in 
a form which will not repel the laziness of the age we liveins <A life 
of Alcuin, full of learning, and published in folio, might stagger the 
fortitude of the nineteenth century ; but a modest duodecimo, for all 
the world like a volume of the Family Library, written by a German 
goats and translated by a lady, must be presumed to be fit even 
or a piece of drawing-room furniture. But to lay aside all badinage 
on the subject, it is treated in such a manner as to interest the reader ; 
and if we call to mind Alcuin’s connexion with the court and the 
universities of France, and the part he took in the great controversies 
of his day—the “adoption” controversy against Klipandus. and, the 
Iconoclast controversy—it will be granted that a life could hardly be 
fixed upon likely to touch more matters that concern both the scholar 
and the divine.’ Dr. Lorenz, it ought to be stated, unhesitatingly 
assigns the “Carlovingian Papers’’ to Alcuin, and supposes it utterl 
impossible that papers so favourable to the Pope's supremacy, thoug 
80 inimical to image-worship, can have been the production of Kart- 
stadt, the Weltemberg reformer. 

It may, perhaps, be satisfactory to give an extract from this work, 
which may serve as a specimen of the manner in which it is exeented, 
and at the same time convey some information on the subject. of 
education in those days. 


“ The political constitution of France was so organised that it allowed the king to 
pass the winter months in ey in the bosom of his family ; and if extraordivary 
circumstances obliged him to keep the field during that season, as he was 
to do from the year 784 to 785, he required his family to join bim. He had, there- 
fore, nearly cght winter months to spend in intercourse with Alcuin, and in literary 

ions. at the subjects of study were, and how they were treated of, in 
those times, we may best learn from Alcuin’s works; and:as the importance of learn- 
ing to the state and church of France was first ised by Charles, the institutions 
established for its pro ion would naturally adopt the views which Aleuin as 
teacher, and Charles as learner,,might entertain, In his commentary on. the, Book 
of Eoclenietes, Alene. speaks division of the then known sciences... According 
to him, they are divided into ethics, physics, and theology, and were really 
in the in which they are here placed. This is more clearly explained inia 
course between himself and two of his pupils, to be found in. the introduction .to ‘his 
grammar. The nts desire to be conducted to the higher branches of learning, 


Vou, XI.— March, 1837. 2R 
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to behold the seven degrees of theoretic doctrine so often promised. The 
points out to them, grammar, rhetoric, dialectic, arithmetic, , music, 
and astronomy, or, as it was then called, astrology. The first three (afterwards called 
the trivium) formed the ethics of Alcuin, and the four others, or the quadrivium, the 

ysics: these two. parts were only preparatory studies for the highest of all, 
theology. The knowledge of these sciences was to form and strengthen the mind 
for the understanding of the true faith, and to protect it against the erroneous doc- 
trines of heretics. ; ' 

“ There are still extant manuals by Alcuin, especially on the various branches of 
ethics, which enable us to describe his mode of treating them. As far as regards the 
first part of the trivium, grammar, he adopts the form of a conversation between two 
students, a Saxon and a Frank, who receive from their master information on those 
points which they do not comprehend. Latin was not, in those days, in the same 
degree as at present, a dead language: it was still spoken in several parts of the 
Frank kingdom, and constantly used in all public transactions, and also in the church. 
A grammar written at that period, must necessarily be purely practical. In onr 
schools, Latin is considered the best medium of instruction for young people ; 
because it unites in itself the double advantage of being the best means of developing 
the understanding in a logical manner, and of imparting at the same time the know- 
ledge of a foreign language. None of the modern languages, which, on account of 
their practical utility, the philanthropist would wish to substitute for it, can supply 
what the Latin affords. Whoever is well grounded in Latin, may readily acquire a 
knowledge of all the modern tongues; less because some of them are derived from 
it, than because a mind which has been strengthened by the study of the Latin 
grammar, only requires a little practice, in order to comprehend the peculiarities of a 
modern language, and to use it with facility. But in Alcuin’s times, Latin was not 
learned so perfectly, nor with this view ; and his grammar is consequently nothing 
more than a system of forms. He treats of single words and their forms, without 
specifying how they are to be used in the construction of a sentence. We do not 
find anything that is necessary to be known, omitted ; still, we cannot but disapprove 
the inconvenient arrangement, and want of accuracy in the definitions.” 

The translator very properly states that she is not answerable for all the opinions of 
the author. 


| 
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A Companion for a Sick Bed. London: Duncan. pp. 212. 


Tuts volume consists of passages appropriate to a sick chamber, and 
hymns, chiefly from Wesley and Newton, as well as hints for conver- 
sation on the topics touched upon in the selections. 


A Letter on Church Rates. By Ralph Barnes, Esq. London: 
Rivingtons. Exeter: Roberts. 1837. 12mo. pp. 34. 


Tuts is a@ most pithy and convenient little pamphlet. It disposes 
most completely and satisfactorily of the tripartite division, and Mr. 
Eagle’s defence of it, and traces the history of church rates in the 
courts of law for some time after the Reformation. 

After shewing, by ancient laws, customs, and constitutions, and from) 
Lyndewood and others, the liability of the parishioners to the repairs of 
the nave of the church at least, Mr. Barnes proceeds to comment, after 
the following fashion, on an assertion in Mr. Eagle’s book :— 


* Now would it be believed, that in the face of the statute and of all these authori- 
ties, with the knowledge and notoriety that churches have universally, in fact, been 
kept up under this law and custom,—that, in these days, a lawyer, in a work entitled 
* A Legal Argument that Tithes are the Property of the Public and of the Poor,’ 
would, after an argument founded on references to the letter of Pope Gregory and 
the general canon law, omitting all reference to the common and statute law, con- 
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clude,—‘ Thus, at the time of the Rerornmation, the parochial clergy and the religious 
houses were possessed of all the tithes of all ecclesiastical benefices in trust for the 
pious and charitable purposes prescribed by the tripartite division, and accordingly 
the rectors of parishes have always borne the burthen of repairing the chancel of the 
church down to the present day; but as to the share of the poor, it has long since 
been retained and applied by the parochial clergy to their own use.’ 

‘* I can only repeat, that there is no evidence whatever that a tripartite division 
ever was adopted in England, and the strongest inference, from the uniform course of 
the common law and statute law, to believe that no such division, or any division at 
all, ever was received as law in thiscountry. The author had the same ground for 
maintaining the tripartite division in favour of the fabrie as he could have to assert 
that division as far as regards the portion of the poor ; and when he found that the 
former was expressly negatived by custom and common law, and superseded by the 
special and minor obligation of maintaining the chancel, he might have in , that 
what the parochial clergy had long since, as he asserts, retained and applied to their 
own use, as the supposed portion of the poor, might have been, in truth, their own 
peculiar endowment, according to the acknowledged law of the country.” 


Mr. Barnes has added another to the many obligations which the 
chureh is under to him, by this able and clear summary of the whole 
matter. It is so short that every one may read it, and so cheap that 
every one may buy it. 





Unitarianism Exposed. An Admonitory Address to Believers in the 
Lord Jesus Christ, Bristol. 1837. 


It appears that a letter from Dr. Lant Carpenter to the Editor of the 
Standard, gave occasion to this tract. The letter of Dr. Lant Car- 
penter was circulated as a tract in Bristol, and containing the usual 
fallacies by which,—as a late lamented writer happily said, 


Here cold Socinus, with his wily turns,* 
Swindles salvation from the God he spurns,— 


it was doing mischief. 

The writer of the tract, “ Unitarianism Exposed,” who signs himself 
“'Tychicus,”’ brings together as many of the passages usually cited as 
strong arguments against the Unitarians as a pamphlet of ten pages 
will allow, and applies them forcibly. The editor of the Standard 
had provoked the letter from Mr. Carpenter, by asserting that 
Christians were bound to renounce the common intercourse of life 
with Unitarians, 


* See, for instance, p. 3 of Dr. Lant Carpenter: “ We believe that Christ Jesus 
is the appointed Mediator of divine mercy to mankind ; that through him we have 
received the atonement (kaTaLLacer, Rom. v. 11,) the word of reconciliation (KaTat- 
LaGre, 2 Cor. v. 19,) the at-one-ment. And, since the great purpose for which he 
came—viz., to bring in the ee of pardon, and guidance, and spiritual aid, 
and everlasting life, for all mankind,—could not have been executed except by his 
voluntary self-sacrifice, we know that ‘in him we have redemption, through his 
blood, the forgiveness of our sins.’ We believe that the death of Christ has its opera- 
tion on man, not on God. We ktst OUR HOPE OF PARDON AND FINAL ACCEPTANCE 
ON THE mercy or Gon 1x Curnist Jesus.” This is the old story of Taylor on the 
Romans; the words mediation, sacrifice, redemption, blood, and “ forgiveness of sins,” 
without an atom of meaning attached to them. The sentence—* We believe that 
the death of Christ has its operation on man, not on God,” is worthy of observation, 
in connexion with the controversy relative to the objective or subjective nature of the 
atonement. We see which side the Unitarian lays hold of, as favouring his creed. 
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The Life of Ali Pasha, Steet Ur: ena, Gurhensed 

(Family Library, No LXI.) 

Tue wild and adventurous life of the cruel son of Veli, if it contain 
no lesson of beauty in its examples, is full, at least, of interest. The 
scenes of violence, of bl and of treachery, which it discloses, 
though they appal and overwhelm the heart, are a contribution to the 
i of human nature. If we ask, for instance, where is 

the evil of polygamy, we find it written in this history—every son has 
as step-mothers as his father has other wives besides that from 
whom he sprung, and every man’s hand is against his brother. Thus 
the father of Ali, having been made an outcast by his brethren, Salek 
and Mehemet, they were in return burnt in their pavilion by their 

bloodthirsty brother. 

Again, do we ask the effect of ungoverned passions and licentious 
habits upon all the inmost character of man, we have an example 
in Ali himself, even in the younger years of life, when the heart 
shrinks almost instinctively from treachery and ingratitude. It 
is impossible to find words to describe the transactions relative 
to his father-in-law, Capelan Pasha, and to his successor, Ali, Bey 
of Argyro Castro. He induced the unconscious Emina, his vir- 
tuous wife, to persuade her father to meet an investigation at a tribu- 
nal where his sentence was signed before he appeared. The succes- 
sor of Capelan was married to Shainitza, Ali Pasha’s own sister... In 
revenge for 0% 5 ambition, Ali Pasha, after in vain endeavour- 
ing to persuade his sister to poison her husband, succeeded in 
effecting his purpose through the means of Soliman, the brother of 
his victim, who shot him in the presence of Ali Pasha, and then took 
his widowed sister-in-law for his wife ! 

These are crimes and treachery which Christian Europe has scarcely 

e to describe. But if we turn aside from domestic scenes of 
bloodshed and treason, we find again slaughter and treachery, on a 
larger scale, pervading all the dealings of this atrocious monster. 
What can equal, for instance, his cold-blooded destruction of the un- 
happy inhabitants of Gardiki. Summoning all the males of the town, 
above ten years of age, to a retired spot, to hear a “decree, which was 
to restore them to happiness,” as soon as he had removed a few whom 
he did not mean to sacrifice, he gave orders to his Mahometan soldiers 
to fire upon them ; but they refused, and threw down theirarms. His 
Mirdite soldiery refused also to be butchers, but offered to meet and 
destroy them in the field, if their arms were restored to the unhappy vic- 
tims. His sanguinary purpose was then nearly frustrated, but a state of 
society such as that under which Ali Pasha lived could not leave him 
without instruments for purposes however atrocious ; and accordingly, 
Athanasi Vaia found the means of executing this horrible sentence at 
once! These are a few scenes from the life of Ali Pasha, but only 
few, and the whole history is one of lust, of treachery, of bloodshed, 
and of murder. 


Such scenes are not pleasing, but the work in which they are nar- 
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rated is interesting. It seems well arranged, and well written, and 
authorities to be adduced ; but, of course, in a notice like: it 
cannot be expected that when a reviewer recommends @ work, as ‘full 
of interest, he should vouch for the correctness of all the views pro- 
pounded in it. 
As a specimen of Ali's ingenuity, the following passage may be 
quoted. It is Ali’s own account of the manner in which he became 
master of Tepeleni. 


«T felt,” said he, “ the necessity of firmly establishing m in my native , 
I had in it partisans who were willing to serve me, and’ I ea Hhowtes forwnldabis 
enemies, whom it was necessary for me to push into some crime, thet I might have a 
pretext for exterminating the whole of them. I therefore conceived a scheme, with 
which I ought to have begun my career in life. I was accustomed, after my huntin 
parties, to take a siesta under the shade of a wood near the Bencha, and by means 
a trusty adherent I caused it to be eeesen ys enemies to lay in wait for and as- 
sassinate me there. I myself sketched out the plan of the iracy ; and, hdving 
arrived at the chosen spot before my intended assassins, I m a goat, tied it down 
on the ground, and covered it with my riding-cloak. Then, diagulsing myself, and 
taking a by-road, I returned to the seraglio, while my enemies imagined they were 
mnederinly me by a volley of musketry. ey were not allowed time to ascertain 
their success; for a picquet of my soldiers appeared at the very instant that the 
discharge was heard. My supposed murderers entered Tepeleni, vociferating, ‘ Ali 
Bey is no more !|—we are rid of him!’ These exclamations were heard even in the 
interior of the harem, and I immediately distinguished the screams of my mother 
and her women, mingled with the exulting shouts of my foes. I allowed them to 
enjoy their fancied triumph, and give the most decisive evidence of their guilt. I 
waited till they were drunk with wine and joy; and then, after having undeceived 
my mother, I rallied my partisans round me, and fell sword in band upon my adver- 
saries, Justice was on my side; they were all annihilated before dawn of day; 
I distributed their property, their riches, and their habitations, among my creatures ; 
and from that moment I could say that Tepeleni was mine.” 


A Family History of England. By the Rev. G, R. Gleig. (Pub- 
lished under the Sanction of the Committee of Literature, &c.) 
J. W. Parker, West Strand. 


Tue first part of a “ Family History of England,” by the Rev, G, R. 
Gleig, has just come out. It is intended, not for children, but for 
those who wish for sound information without going into deep re- 
search. The first number is quite worthy of Mr. Gleig, and the 
work will, doubtless, be as. popular as it is valuable. But the re- 
viewer would strongly advise the publisher to leave off the strange 
rough yellow wood-cuts of Danes and Anglo-Saxons, &c., which 
might do for young children, but not for grown men. If he would 
substitute in their place such as that in p. 119,—authentic 

tations of ancient Danish, Roman, Saxon, British, implements, wea- 
pons, buildings, &c., &c., he would add to the value of his work. 


A Review of a Sermon by the Rev. W. Jay; with Strictures on the 
Dissenters’ Catechism, §c. London: Longman and Co. 

It seems that Mr. Jay, of Bath, after forty-six years of kind and ami- 

able demeanour, has began in his old age to utter all sorts of seurri- 

lities against the church, Poor man! it is doubtless against his will; 

but being on the voluntary system, he has had a hint, doubtless, that 
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he must. Does Mr. Jay think that he shall die the happier for sub- 
mitting and being rancorous in his old age ? 

Phe falsehoods taught in the “ Dissenters’ Catechism,” diligently 
put into all young dissenters’ hands, are so monstrous as to be hardly 
credible. 

‘This pamphlet does credit to the author, and may be serviceable. 





An Exposition of the Four Gospels, &¢., of which those by St. Mark, 
St. Luke, and St. John, have never before been published. By the 
Rev. Thomas Adam, B. A., Rector of Wintringham, Author of 
“ Private Thoughts on Religion,’ &c. Edited by the Rev. A, 
Westoby, M.A., Curate of Stagden, &c.; with a Memoir of the Au- 
thor. In2 vols. London: Hatchards, 1J837. 8vo. 


NoTWITHSTANDING Mr, Westoby’s addiction to commemorate all the 
individuals of his own family, which may provoke a smile in some 
quarters, but which really ought to give the reader the idea of Mr. W.’s 
being a worthy domestic man, the reviewer must say, that he has 
read this life of Mr. Adam with great interest. He was one of the 
earliest of what are called evangelical clergy, but seems to have had 
some peculiar notions of his own, Thus, Mr. Westoby tells us that he 
held election and assurance in a way of his own, and that some good 
men have not taken very kindly to himin consequence. What this way 
was, Mr. W. does not explain; but we find Mr. Adam attacked as an 
Arminian, and by John Wesley declared to be an Antinomian at last. 
He was a very strict churchman ; and though not equal to Wesley in 
powers, it is curious to see how his strong, manly, honest letter shines 
out by Mr. Wesley’s evasive answers. 

He lived the life of a quiet country clergyman, never rich, (not 
having above 300/. a year,) but always receiving all clergy of all 
ranks kindly and hospitably. He confessed to being fond of cards, 
and used to play till his friends remonstrated. When grown old, and 
deprived of most recreations, he began again ; but was again desired 
to desist, and did so. 

Nothing can be more beautiful than his tranquil pious endurance 
of agonies of pain to the last; and his reflections on his wife’s death 
shew at once a feeling heart and a pious resignation which make one 
love the man. Altogether, his life is a specimen of our old English 
clergy’s life, in simple hospitality, and without luxuries. 

The reflections are very short, and often neatly put. Mr. Westoby 
does not explain himself very clearly, and perhaps the reviewer mis- 
understands him in thinking that he is now preparing for the press an- 
other work of Annotations on the Gospels, also by Mr. Adam. If so, 
could not the two have been joined? However, this is a bookseller’s 
affair. If he can make two works answer better than one, he is 
right. 


The Monk of Cimies. By Mrs. Sherwood, Author of 4 The Nun.” 
London: Darton and Son. 12mo. pp. 428. 





Tuk reviewer does not feel any great respect for religious novels or 
religious novelists. Mrs. Sherwood’s present production belongs to 
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that class; and really, if ladies will write novels, and diseuss great 
ints of controversy and doctrine in them, they must not plead the 
privilege of their sex to exempt them from criticism. If they will write 
flippantly of large classes of men in the church, and present us with 
acaricature, asif itwere a fair specimen of the class, they must ex- 
cuse reviewers for insinuating that it would be well if they did not begin 
to write in perfect ignorance of the habits, the feelings, and the opinions 
of those whom they are anxious to degrade, that they may uphold 
those whose practices and opinions happen to suit their notions better. 


——-- 


The Christian Correspondent, &§c., with an Essay. By J. Montgomery. 
Esq. London: Ball. 3 vols. 


Tue selection of these letters, it seems, was not made by Mr. Mont- 
gomery, but he approves and recommends it. ‘The object of it is, to 
give private and confidential letters from eminent persons of both sexes, 
exemplifying the fruits of holy living and the blessedness of holy dying. 
To the reviewer, the selection appears, on the whole, to be fairly and ju- 
diciously made, and to contain a great many very interesting letters. 
There is only one thing which strikes him as wanting alteration. Of 
course, where a valuable religious sentiment occurs in a long letter on 
common business, it is not to be desired that, in a collection of this 
kind, the whole letter should be given; but it strikes him as desirable 
that in well-known and celebrated letters, the whole should be given. 
Now in Archbishop Grindal’s letter to Queen Elizabeth, for example, 
(vol. 1, p. 128,) it seems a pity that a considerable portion of the 
letter should be suppressed. Occasionally, there is a flippant remark, 
which betrays the source whence it comes. For example, (vol. 1, 
p. 83:) the title given to Dean Tillotson’s Letter to Lady Russell, is, 
“A somewhat unusual source of trouble—the offer of an Arch- 
bishoprick.”” Does this person feel sure that none but the ambitious— 
no meek Christian heart—ever attains to high station? And if he 
will not venture to say that, will he deny that such hearts feel as 
Tillotson did ? 


Rabbi David Kimchi's Commentary upon the Prophecies of Zechariah. 
Translated from the Hebrew. With Notes, and Observations on the 
Passages relating to the Messiah. By the Rev. A. M‘Caul, A. M., 
of Trinity College, Dublin. London: Duncan. 1837, pp. 188. 


Pusuic attention has often been called in this Magazine to the ex- 
traordinary merit of “The Old Paths,” a series of tracts for the con- 
version of the Jews, written by the translator of this Commentary. 
Mr. M‘Caul, it is well known, is, at least, one of the most profoundly 
learned men in the Talmudic and Rabbinical departments that can 
be found in England or in Europe. To receive, therefore, the trans- 
lation of any of the rabbinical writers at his hands, is a matter of 
interest to all who are desirous of knowing what they really say, 
because his translation may be relied on; but to receive it enriched 
by long critical and controversial observations renders the volume 
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doubly precious and valuable. There is, for instance, as an ap- 
pendage to the first chapter, a long dissertation on the real meaning of 
the phrase, “The Angel of the Lord,” and its distinction from the 
other phrase, “ The Angel of God.” And again, in the observations 
on-xiil, 7—9, there is a full discussion of the important Messianic 
passage, “ Awake, O sword, against my shepherd, and against the 
man that is my fellow, saith the Lord of hosts,” and a vindication of 
its import, as implying an equality, ‘in the man that is my fellow,” 
with God. If any one wishes to see the value of these observations, 
(whether he agree with Mr. M‘Caul or not, in the application of the 
passage,) let him compare it with the hasty and incompetent manner 
in which this passage is disposed of in Dr. Pye Smith’s Scripture Tes- 
timony to the Messiah, vol. i. p. 330. 

The following extracts from Mr. M‘Caul’s introduction will be of 
considerable interest to those who occupy themselves with these im- 
portant subjects :— 


“ Rabbi David Kimchi, commonly called by the Jews from the three initial letters 
p14 RaDaKk, was probably born at Narbonne, where his father lived. Reland con- 
siders it doubtful, because, in his printed and manuscript works, he calls himself, 
* David, the son of Joseph, the son of Kimchi the Spaniard,’ whereas Narbonne is 
in Franee. But the vicinity to Spain, and the fact that his family was Spanish, and 
that he himself was altogether identified with the Spanish school of Hebrew learning, 
would fully warrant this title. But, however that be, it is certain that his life and 
labours present an interesting incident in the literary history of an eventful period. 
He flourished about the time of the third Crusade, a.v., 1190, and lived through 
the first quarter of the thirteenth century. Whilst the laity of Christendom were 
engaged in the attempt to recover the Holy City, and the divines in perfecting and 
systematising the Christian oral law, or Popish Rabbinism, Kimchi, and other dis- 
tinguished rabbies of the day, were zealously and laboriously employed in the gram- 
matical study of the Old Testament, and in the improvement of biblical interpre- 
tation. 

* * . * . * * + 

** Soon after the triumphs of Mahometanism, and the culture of Arabic, the series 
of professed Jewish grammarians commenced. About the beginning of the tenth 
century, Saadiah Gaon distinguished himself as a grammarian, translator, and com- 
mentator, from whom the succeeding commentators often make useful citations. In 
the latter half of the eleventh century, R. Solomon, commonly called Rashi, furnished 
a commentary to the whole Bible, which, though full of Talmudisms, manifests dili- 
gence, acuteness,a thorough acquaintance with the language of scripture, and a desire 
to rise above Talmudic interpretation. He was succeeded in the next century by 
Aben Ezra, who far surpassed him in power and freedom of judgment. And a little 
later came David Kimchi, who, diligently using the labours of bis predecessors, and 
possessing no ordinary resources of his own, has, besides a grammar and lexicon, left 
acommeutary on most of the books of scripture, which, though written six hundred 
years ago, will bear a comparison with any that has appeared even in the nineteenth 
eentury. 

e a * 7 . * a * 

* To the reader of the English Bible, Kimchi is also of value, as he will find the 
translations generally confirmed, and see how very little that rabbi would have altered. 
Indeed, a comparison with the rabbies would shew that our translators were deeply 
read in, and diligent in consulting, the best Jewish authorities, and would go far 
towards proving that we have great reason to be satisfied with, and thankful for, our 
English translation. To the student of divinity, Kimchi and his cotemporaries are 
of great importance, inasmuch as they may be regarded as the founders of a new 
school in Jewish theology. The violent persecutions of the erusaders, the jealousy 
excited by the Christian attempt upon the Holy Land, and the influence of the doc- 
trine of the Mahometans, amongst whom they lived, produced a sensible change in 
Jewish opinions and interpretations, which is plainly marked in Kimchi, and other 
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writers of the day, and without a knowledge of which, the phenomena of modern 
Judaism cannot be fully understood. Kashi, Aberi Ezra, and Kimehi, endeavoured 
to get rid of the Christian interpretations, and Maimonides to root out the Christian 
doctrines which had descended from the ancient Jewish church. The writings of 
the commentators passed without notice, but Maimonides’ attack on Jewish doctrines 
drew down the sentence of excommunication, and led to a serious feud, in which 
Kimchi appeared as the friend of Maimonides, and endeavoured to make peace. In 
the course of time, however, the opinions of all gained ground, and have now an 
almost universal influence on Jewish habits of thought, which makes a knowledge of 
their writings desirable.” 


It is earnestly hoped that this volume will receive sufficient support 
to encourage its author to proceed in his learned and useful career. 





Tue Fifth Part of that very interesting publication, Finden’s Views of 
the Ports, has appeared, and each plate gives us a different northern 
harbour. To those who are going down by steam to the north, this 
book will be a delightful companion, 


The First and Second Parts of the London Churches have appeared, 
It was a bold thing in so small a publication to venture on St. Paul's. 
bat there is great cleverness in the way in which many details of that 
magnificent church have been given. ‘The next Number is to go to 
St. Bartholomew's, Smithfield, really the most interesting church in 
London to the student of architecture. The letter-press is very 
good and useful. 


The Ven. Archdeacon Pott—venerable alike by character, station, 
and age—has just published “ A Letter to the Clergy of the Arch- 
deaconry of London, on the Present State of the Church,” written in 
the best and most conciliatory Christian temper. 


The Rev. Henry Cary has published an excellent Sermon on the 
Apostolical Succession, which ought to have been noticed long ago. 


Mr. Cator has just published a letter and two sermons, as well as a 
larger pamphlet. The letter and the pamphlet have for their object 
chiefly to recommend certain alterations in our ritual, and to bring 
men to unite in giving efficiency to that ritual, when all that Mr. Cator 
thinks objectionable is removed. ‘The sermons are entitled “The 
work of an Evangelist,” and “The Influence of the Visible Church 
on the World.” With regard to his alterations of the ritual, Mr. 
Cator certainly does not carry the reviewer with him. 
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BURIAL OF PAUPERS. 


To the Editor of the Cambridge Chronicle. 


Sir,—As I am aware that your paper is extensively circulated throughout the 
kingdom, I am emboldened to request you to insert in it the following circum- 
stance, which has recently occurred :-— 

The guardians of the St. Ives’ poor law union, and which union comprises 
twenty-five parishes, have come to the decision of not paying the fee for the 
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interment of the paupers dying within their district! I shall make no other 
comment than merely to state I have, for nearly thirty-five years, received the 
fee for the burial, &e.; and I have it from good authority, that my predeces- 
sors were accustomed to have the same fee of one shilling paid to them. | 
shall conclude this letter with an extract from Dugdale’s Monasticon :—* It 
was found by inquisition in the 36th of Henry III, that the parish church of 
St. Ives is dedicated to the honour of All Saints, and i is a vicarage with the 
annexed chapelries of Woodhurst and Oldhurst, in the county of Huntingdon, 
of the presentation of the Abbott of Ramsey, and that the vicar receives all 
small tithes, oblations, mortuaries, plough alms, offerings, rights of wills, rates, 


? 
and other customs. I remain, Sir, vour obedient servant, 


: Curnsert Jonnson Barnes, A.M., Oxon, x 
. Vicar of St Ives, with the Chapelries of Oldhurst and Woodhurst, a 
by endowment annexed. 


P.S. I subjoin an extract from the opinion of an eminent K. C., for the in- 
formation of the clergy of the established church of England :— 

“The churchwardens and overseers have no authority to direct a burial to 
take place without the permission of the vicar; but the vicar, if he refuses to f 
bury without lawful cause, is liable to an information. No burial fees are 
due at the common law, but they may be payable under a reasonable custom, 
and, if substantiated, the fees may be recovered, under the statute of 7th and 
Sth Wm. III.” 

Quervy—Is not five hundred and eighty-five years a reasonable custom ? t 


Lond j 
ie . we . . 
—— a F 


THE HAPPY EFFECTS OF READING THE NEW SCRIPTURE LESSONS 
IN THE NATIONAL SCHOOLS OF LRELAND. 
THE MEMORIAL OF THADY BRADY, TO THE COMMISSIONERS OF EDUCATION, 


Humaery Suewern,—That I am, as you know, Thady Brady, who was 3 
appointed master of the National School of Killmegranny, county Clare, A 
having been recommended by the Rev. Eustathius Finnerty, P.P. And as the : 
protestant minister, Mr. Pleaseall, joined in the application for building the 
school, and induced a few of the protestant children, whose parents live among 
us, to come to it—I take equal pains to instruct them. It is on the subject 
of the scripture lessons that | now make bold to address your honourable 


board; for being, as you truly say,* not well qualified as a “ teacher of , 
religion,” I am fi 7“ ata nonplus with these lessons, and would be infinitely ¥ 
beholding to you, if, by return of post, you will let me know who is Booth- f 
royd,t for | asked the minister, and he told me that he was a — E 
gentleman, a sort of a quaker, that died in England last year; and, as I ae 
thought that it was very queer to have him set up to teach the meaning of "the E. 
Bible, that never was baptized, 1 asked the prie8t, and he told me he was an Po 
Egyptian monk ; so [refer it to your honours for information. And would t 


also be thankful for a clear notion of who Bishop Horsley} was, and Kenni- 
cott,t and Griesbach,|| as we never heard of them before in these remote parts : 
and some say they were protestants, and others say they were old saints, only 
not called so, like Origen, of whom we are not sure whether he was a real 
saint or a heretic, though you mention his opinion about the Paternoster.§ 
And please to tell me also how many Manuscripts® there are, and who wrote 





* Preface to Old Testament, No. 1. 

+ New Test. No. 1, p. 136. t New Test. No. 2, p. 52. 

| New Test. No. |, p 60. ~  § New Test. No. 1, p. 60. 
§ We find in the Scripture Lessons, constantly, “ Six MSS. read so and so; 
‘Eight MSS. have such or such a reading.” 
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them, and all about them. As you set me to teach these things, sure you are 
bound to instruct me, for, as you say, I am not qualified. But if the truth 
was known, no more is the priest or the minister; for] asked them both, how 
many Manuscripts there were in all, and they looked cross, and one said, 
‘What's that to you?’ and the other said, ‘ Mind your own business :' 80, 
‘ Boys,’ says I, ‘a large proportion of Manuscripts reads so and so.’ 

“ Your memorialist also prays that your honours will tell him a safe mean- 
ing to give of ‘justification,’ which you bid me ‘explain,’+ but which is 
getting me into scrapes and scoldings on all sides. I do not ask for the true 
meaning, for | know ¢hat, but a meaning that wont give any ‘ peculiar reli- 
gious instruction,’ for that’s what they blamed me for doing in the school 
hours, when I gave my own explanation of the word. That you may under- 
stand my case, I will lay it before you in detail, and relate my grievances in 
handling these lessons. 

“ | was teaching, one day last month, the first lesson in the New Testament, 
and after the boys had read it and closed their books, | began to ask the 
questions printed at the end of it; and in due course, says |, ‘ How did the 
angel address her?’} (mes ning the Blessed Virgin.) ‘ Hail Mary full of grace,’ 
answers Tim Flanagan. ‘ As one peculiarly blessed of God,’ says Jack Smith, 
the water-guard’s son, ‘ amn’t | right, and may | goup? ‘You are both 
right,’ says I. ‘But which is to go up?’ says they. ‘Jack Smith is more 
exact,’ says I, and accordingly he took Flanagan’s place, Well, the school 
was not broke up an hour, when Mrs. Flanagan,—she’s a carmelite—came to 
ask me if | had put down her grandson for saying ‘The Angelical Salutation.’ 
‘Ma’ am,’ says I, ‘I adhered to the strict letter of the scripture lessons.’ 
‘Sir,’ says she, ‘1’ll complain of you to the bishop for punishing my boy for 
confessing the true faith. And you are a renegade and an apostate from your 
religion for doing what you have done.’ The next week I was teaching, with 
much fear over me on account of Mrs. F lanagan, when in came the minister, 
and with him an Evangelical gentleman that opposed the school, whom he 
thought to win over by shewing him how well the children were taught to 
read the scriptures. As ill luck would have it, I was hearing the boys the 
lesson in which you have marked the word ‘ repent,’|| to be ‘ explained.’ So 
taking your note at page 14 to help me, I said, says I, ‘ Repent means do 
penance, and that means a great deal; for example, it means peas in the 
shoes, and a pilgrimage to Lough Dearg, and saying seven hundred aves and 
a hundred paternosters, fasting. I saw the minister wriggling as | went on 
explaining ‘repent ;’ and the Evangelical gentleman grinned. And when 
school was over, the minister in a high rage set upon me, and rated at me for 
teaching Popery, as he called it, in school hours. ‘Sir, says I, ‘the Board 
put down the word “to be expli 1ined,”’ and I believe in no other meaning.’ 
‘l won't leave my children here,’ says he, ‘to be corrupted by you, and I'll 
report you to the board for giving g peculiar instruction before the proper hour 
for it is come,’ ‘Sir,’ says I, ‘it is not pec uliar instruction; | am bound te 
give an explanation, for the Board has marked it for me to e xplain, and I will 
do my duty.’ May it please your Honourable Board, | have found it a hard 
and vexatious thing to do that same. After Mrs. Flanagan blew me up, I 
made a rule that in reading the lessons the children should not take each 
others places when they missed, But it was not long till, as I was hearing 
them read the 19th lesson, L asked them, as you directed me ‘ How must 
we be justified ?’ ‘By mv cood works,’ says Jem hlynn. ‘ By faith,’ says 
Bob Jones, ‘amn’t I right?’ ‘By faith and works,’ says Darby Morris, 
‘amn’t | ri ght?’ ‘ By faith without works, amn’t I right,’ says Mile 's Johnson. 
‘O! you're all right,’ says I, ‘ more or less: but no taking of places, as [ 
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* New Test. No. 1, p. 150. + New Test. No. 1, p. 130. 
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commanded you aleeady. The boys looked at cach other, as if they would 
determine, by a fight after school, which was right, since I would not decide 
it for them. And I thought to myself, any how, it is mighty little knowledge 
they'll get out of the Lessons, if I mustn't help them and put them right. 
However, as that was one of the days set apart for separate religious instruc- 
tion, when the school was dismissed the Protestants went home by themselves, 
and the Catholics remained to say their catechism, which prevented a fight 
on that day; and I took the opportunity of telling them that ‘justification 
means sanctification,’ and so we are justified by our good works. But five 
days after, when they came to the twenty-fourth lesson, I asked them ‘ what 
does the word “ Paradise” mean?’* ‘Limbo,’ says Phil Scratch. ‘ Heaven,’ 
says Tom Whack. What was I to do now? The boys looked angry, and 
were Waiting for me to decide who was right, when in came Father Finnerty, 
and, without more ado, Phil appealed to him. ‘ You're right,’ says his rever- 
ence. ‘Tom's eyes flashed fire, and he muttered something between his teeth, 
that came out afterwards when the school was breaking up. For he set upon 
Phil as he went out of the door, and said, ‘ You unmannerly cur, do you mean 
that our Saviour went to Purgatory?’ ‘Ido,’ says he. ‘ There’s no such 
place in the Bible,’ says Tom. ‘There is, you bloody Protestant,’ says Phil. 
‘You lie,” says the angry fellow, ‘ Paradise is Heaven,’ ‘It is Limbo,’ says 
Phil, and gave him a punch in the ribs. ‘ Heaven,’ says Tom, and hit hima 
blow in the eye. A ring was now formed by four or five Protestants and 
about fifty Catholics, and the shouts were loud on both sides, one bawling for 
Limbo and the other for Heaven. And I saw the Evangelical gentleman 
riding by, and he shook his head as much as to say our system of united in- 
struction was making fine harmony in the country. He complained of it, 
however, to the minister, and so he came up along with him next day, and 
taxed me with setting the boys fighting. ‘Sir,’ says I, ‘I only asked the 
question which the Board bid me ask. And I gave no explanation of my own 
You were angry with me the other day, for explaining a word; and now 
you’re angry because I can’t keep the boys from controversy, and all the con- 
troversy was brought in by the Board.’ ‘ But look at the lesson of love and 
charity that’s hanging upon the w all,’ says he, ‘ why did you not enforce it?’ 
‘Is it with a rattan?’ says I; ‘am [to flog them to make them love one 
another; and as to the lesson of charity that is hung up, it’s a different lesson 
they hear at home; and one can’t expect all at once that they will give up 
the old plan, and be persuaded that it is not right to punish a heretic for re- 
viling the true faith.’ ‘1 will not have these scripture lessons read any more 
in the school,’ says he, ‘ they only drag the children into controversy by the 
notes and questions they contain.’ ‘The Board earnestly recommend the use 
of them, Sir,’ saysl. ‘ And if vou do not use the lessons,’ says the Evangelical 
gentleman, ‘ you won’t have any scriptures read in the school.’ ‘I will take 
away my children,’ says the minister, ‘and send them to the Bible school in 
the next parish.’ This is the state of the case. And I humbly pray your 
Honourable Board to tell me how I am to explain ‘justification’} and * Abra- 
ham’s bosom,’ without giving particular religious instruction, and without 
teaching them what I believe myself to be their true meaning. And 


In duty bound, both night and day, 
Thady Brady will ever pray.” 
November 1, 1836. 
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THE MEMORIAL OF THE DEAN AND CHAPTER OF ELY 


TO THE HONOURABLE THE BOARD OF “ ECCLESIASTICAL COMMISSIONERS FOR 
ENGLAND,” 

Suzewern,—That, in the month of June last, your memorialists presented to 

your Honourable Board a brief memorial, containing remarks on certain 

parts of your Second Report, and praying for a particular consideration of the 

case of the cathedral church of Ely. 

Your memorialists, having now before them the Fourth as well as the 
Second Report, and having had full time to consider, in all its bearings, the 
proposed plan for the remodelling of the cathedral establishments, beg most 
respectfully to present this their second memorial, and to enter somewhat 
more fully into the important questions considered in those Reports. 

More than eighteen months have now elapsed since your memprialists 
observed the following announcement at the close of the First Report of your 
Honourable Board :—*‘ We are proceeding with all diligence in our inquiry 
respecting the other important subjects to which your Majesty has been 
pleased to direct our attention; and shall forthwith take into our considera- 
tion the present state of the several cathedral and collegiate churches in Eng- 
land and Wales, with the view of submitting to your Majesty some measures, 
by which those foundations may be made more conducive than they now are 
to the efficiency of the established church. 

From this, and other passages of the First Report, your memorialists were 
led to expect a distinct and full consideration of the several cathedral and 
collegiate churches, and the peculiar circumstances connected with tach of 
them. 

But your memorialists deeply regret to find, by the subsequent Reports, that 
this subject has, in the deliberations of your Honourable Board, been entirely 
blended with another, highly important in itself, but forming a distinct branch 
of inquiry in his Majesty’s commission—viz., ‘‘ the best mode of providing for 
the cure of souls, with special reference to the residence of the clergy on their 
respective benefices.”’ 

Krom the Second Report, your memorialists perceive, that the attention of 
your Honourable Board was directed, first, to the condition of the parochial 
benefices (p. 5); and secondly, to the state of the cathedral and collegiate 
churches (p. 8). And your memorialists beg most respectfully to submit, that 
the principles and impressions (as stated in the Report) with which the Com- 
missioners entered upon the inquiry relating to the cathedral establishments, 
lead unavoidably to the conviction, that your Honourable Board has looked 
to those ancient foundations, not so much with a view to the suggestion of 
measures by which they may be rendered more conducive than they now are 
to the efficiency of the established church, as with the object of ascertaining 
what surplus fund may be obtained from their revenues and made available 
to the general purpose of increasing the provision for the cure of souls. 

In the Appendix to that Report, your memorialists observe, that the tables 
(2 and 3) exhibit the deficiency of parochial provision; while by the tables 
which follow (4—9), a surplus fund is estimated from the property of the 
cathedral and collegiate churches amounting to a sum not much less than one- 
half of their net annual revenues. And this surplus, to be obtained by a 
reduction of the existing chapters, it is proposed to alienate for the purpose of 
supplying the deficiency of parochial endowments. 

Your memorialists feel compelled to observe, that this mode of considering 
the two subjects differs essentially from the course which they were led to 
expect, as well by the terms of his Majesty’s commission, and the announce- 
ment ahove quoted from the First Report, as by the proposition therein made 
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with respect tu the vacant stall at Westminster, and the mention of deferred 
nomination to the vacant stalls at Canterbury and York. 

Your memorialists most readily admit and lament the great deficiency of 
parochial provision which is felt in the established church. In proof of this 
their feeling, they beg to state that, soon after the passing of the Act for the 
augmentation of Benefices by Ecclesiastical Corporations, (1 and 2 W. IV., 
c. 45,) they made prospective arrangements for augmenting some of the smaller 
livings with which the Dean and Chapter of Ely are specially connected. 
They beg moreover to state, that they would most cheerfully bear a fair and 
equitable share of the burden of any general measure calculated to raise the 
incomes of the poorer benefices throughout the kingdom; but they deem it 
unjust, that large sacrifices should be required from the cathedral establish. 
ments in particular, in order to meet a general deficiency ; and that upon their 
revenues, exclusively, should be laid the burden of providing for the spiritual 
wants of a population whose increase is mainly attributable to the growth of 
commerce and manufactures, to the increasing wealth and prosperity of the 
country at large. 

Your memorialists observe further, that besides the proposed reduction of 
the chapters, and alienation of their revenues, it is recommended, that, in cer- 
tain cases, the right of patronage now vested in the deans and chapters should 
pass to the respective bishops, tor the purpose of “ adding to the means which 
they already possess, of placing laborious and deserving clergymen in situa- 
tions of usefulness and independence.” Your memorialists, admitting fully 
the importance of the object contemplated by this recommendation, are yet at 
a loss to discover any principle which justifies the depriving the capitular 
bodies of their lawful right for the attainment of this object, while the rights 
of all other patrons, public and private, remain inviolate. 

The attention of his Majesty's Commissioners is here earnestly requested to 
the very important consideration, that the recommendations above mentioned 
cannot be adopted without a great and dangerous invasion of long-established 
rights and privileges. Your memorialists beg to refer your Honourable 
Board to the opening of the Fourth Report, where this consideration is touched 
upon, and respectfully to remind the Commissioners, that the propositions, 
which that Report describes as affecting ‘‘ a variety of interests, rights, and 
customs,” amount to nothing less than the abrogation of ancient charters of 
incorporation and endowment, and the violation of the statutes by which the 
cathedral churches have for centuries been governed. 

Your memorialists beg leave respectfully to state to your Honourable Board 
that the Dean and Chapter of Ely are a body corporate, constituted and 
endowed by King Henry VIII. From the charter of incorporation, granted by 
that king, the following passages are extracted :— 

“Ad gloriam et honorem sanctz et individu trinitatis quandam ecclesiam 
cathedralem de uno decano presbitero et octo presbiteris prebendariis, ibidem 
omnipotenti Deo omnino et in perpetuum servituram, creari, erigi, fundari, et 
stabiliri decrevimus: et eandem ecclesiam cathedralem de uno decano pres- 
bitero et octo prebendariis presbiteris cum aliis ministris ad divinum cultum 
necessariis tenore presentium realiter et ad plenum creamus, erigimus funda- 
mus, ee et stabiliri ac in perpetuum inviolabiliter observari jubemus 
per praesentes : . Ipsosque decanum et prebendarios unum corpos corpo- 
ratum in re et nomine facimus, creamus, et stabilimus, ac eos pro uno corpore 
facimus , declaramus, ordinamus, et acceptamus, habeantque successionem per- 
petuam.’ 

The statutes by which the church of Ely is governed, were granted ori- 
ginally by King Henry VIII., and revised and confirmed by Queen Elizabeth 
and King Charles II. 

The following are extracts from them :— 

Chap. 1. “‘Statuimus et ordinamus ut sint perpetuo in dicta ecclesia unus 
decanus, oclo canonici, quinque minores canonici.” 
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Chap. 1. ‘ Alienationem vel impignerationem alicujus manerii, terre, 
reditus, tenementorum, aut alicujus rei immobilis omnino prohibemus, pingues- 
cere enim optamus ecclesiam nostram, non macrescere.” 

In Chap. 35, which appoints the Lord Bishop of Ely visitor of the church, 
his lordship’s duty as visitor is thus set forth :— 

“ Pro Christiana fide et ardenti pietatis zelo, vigilet ac gnaviter curet ut hac 
statuta et ordinationes ecclesiw nostrv a nobis edite inviolabiliter observentur, 
possessiones et bona tam spiritualia quam temporalia prospero statu floreant, 
jura, libertates, compositiones, jurisdictiones ecclesiastice et privilegia con- 
serventur et defendantur.” 

This statute, and all others which concern him, the Lord Bishop elect, or his 
proxy, before his admission to the cathedral church, makes oath that he will 
faithfully observe. 

In Chapters 3 and 9 an oath is prescribed to be taken by the dean and 
canons on their admission, to the following effect :— 

“ Juro quod pro virili mea terras, tenementa, reditus, possessiones, jura que 
et libertates, atque privilegia, ceterasque res universas hujus ecclesia servabo 
et servari procurabo,”’ 

Seeing, then, that by the will and ordinance of their founder, the rights, 
liberties, privileges, and revenues of the church of Ely, the integrity of the 
capitular body, and the permanence of the establishment, are guaranteed by 
the strongest securities and most enduring sanctions, your memorialists, 
bound as they are by the solemn personal oath, which, as members of the 
body, they have all taken on their admission, conceive that they would be 
guilty of a dereliction of duty, did they not, respectfully but firmly, express 
their deliberate sense of the injustice of the measure now proposed by your 
Honourable Board :— 

The Dean and Chapter of Ely, therefore, adjure his Majesty’s Commissioners 
to reconsider the scheme detailed in their Second and Fourth Reports, for the 
remodelling of the cathedral churches, the principles on which it is founded, 
the consequences to which it leads, and to pause before they finally recom- 
mend to his Majesty and the legislature a measure so subversive of ancient 
rights—a measure which could scarely fail to operate as the introduction to 
still further and more violent innovations—to be, in fact, the first step in a 
course of changes which, beginning with the rights and revenues of the cathe- 
drals, might ere long proceed to the invasion of all collegiate and corporate 
institutions, and eventually shake the foundations of right and property 
throughout the realm. 

Having thus stated their objections to the general character of the proposed 
measure, your memorialists would now advert more particularly to that pro- 
position, which recommends the ultimate reduction of the existing cathedral 
chapters to the number of four canons: that number being, in the judgment 
of the Commissioners, sufficient to “ secure and continue the most important 
objects” of those institutions. On examining the reasons, alleged in the 
Reports, which have led your Honourable Board to this conclusion, your 
memorialists cannot but observe, that some very important considerations, 
relating to cathedral institutions in general, and to the church of Ely in par- 
ticular, have been practically overlooked. And here your memorialists must 
deeply lament, that the same plan of separate consideration, which has been 
adopted in the case of one English cathedral (and which the Commissioners 
judge necessary for the purpose of ascertaining what reductions can be effected 
in the expenditure of the corporate revenues, Rep. ii., p. 14,) was not pursued 
universally, fur the important purpose of ascertaining how each cathedral 
establishment, in all its circumstances and local relations, might be made 
most conducive to the efficiency of the established church. 

Your memorialists beg also most respectfully to prefer to your Honourable 
Board what seems to them a just and reasonable complaint; that whereas, in 
the new arrangement of the dioceses, the Commissioners (Rep. 1) ‘ have used 
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their best endeavours to learn the opinions of the several bishops respecting 
the proposed arrangements, as far as they affect their respective dioceses, and 
have availed themselves of many suggestions which their local knowledge 
enabled them to supply :” in the inquiry relating to cathedral establishments, 
no communication (so far as your memorialists are aware) was made to any 
bishop, dean, or chapter, respecting the nature or the provisions of the con- 
templated measure ; nor any endeavours used to render the local knowledge of 
those connected with the several cathedrals available to the purposes of his 
Majesty's commission. Your memorialists feel themselves the more strongly 
warranted in urging this complaint, inasmuch as not a single individual, 
whose especial duty it was to advocate the cause of the cathedral establish- 
ments, has had a seat at your Honourable Board. 

With respect to the church of Ely, your memorialists avow their decided 
conviction, that the number of four canons is not sufficient to enable the 
chapter fully to carry into effect the purposes of their institution. 

To speak first of the Divine services of the church. 

It is enjoined by the statutes, that one of the canons shall be present either 
at the morning or evening service of the choir; and the practice has been for 
the canons in residence to attend both these services. Independently of all 
higher considerations, your memorialists are convinced, that this regular 
attendance of one or more of the superior members of the church is highly 
requisite to the maintenance of order and solemnity in the performance of the 
daily services. But the proposed number of the chapter, supposing each canon 
to reside three months, is barely sufficient to fill up the year, allowing nothing 
whatever for the casualties of sickness, infirmity, or unavoidable absence. 
With a chapter of four canons, the vacancy of one stall might leave the church 
without the presence of a single canon during a very long period. 

Before quitting this topic, your memorialists beg leave to state their deli- 
berate opinion, that it would be highly inexpedient to reduce the present 
statutable number of five minor canons; of whom one is almost entirely occu- 
pied by the duties of the grammar school attached to the cathedral. 

The statute “de Concionibus, &c.,’’ begins in the following manner :— 

“‘Quia lucerna pedibus nostris est verbum Dei, statuimus et volumus ut 
decanus et canonici nostri, imo per misericordiam Dei obsecramus, ut in verbo 
Dei no ppaever et importune seminando sint seduli, cum alias, tum precipue in 
ecclesia nostra cathedrali.” 

In compliance with this strong injunction, your memorialists are in the con- 
stant habit of preaching to a very large congregation, assembled in the body 
of the cathedral church. In cases of sickness and infirmity it has been the 
custom for one member of the chapter to take another’s duty ; so that there 
are very few Sundays in the year when the pulpit is not occupied by the lord 
bishop of the diocese, the dean, or some member of the chapter. 

Your memorialists are convinced that it would not be possible to maintain 
this part of the service, upon its present footing, if the number of canons were 
reduced to four. The infirmities of age, and the accidents of life, affecting any 
member of the body, could not then be compensated by the services of other 
members, and the duty of preaching must devolve much more frequently than 
at present upon assistant ministers. Your memorialists humbly submit, that 
such a state of things would not:-be, as regards the chapter, “a state of effi- 
ciency or respectability ;”” far less of dignity. 

Your memorialists observe, by the Ecclesiastical Revenues’ Report, that in 
the churches of York and Chichester the duty of preaching does not fall 
entirely on the canons residentiary, but is shared by them with the numerous 
prebendaries, not members of the chapter, each of whom has one, two, or 
more sermons assigned to him in the course of the year. Your memorialists, 
therefore, must protest against any inference drawn from the present state of 
the chapters of York and Chichester, as to the sufficiency of four canons for 
the due performance of the services of the church of Ely; and they maintain, 
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that should the proposed reduction ever take place, it would most seriously 
impair the dignity, solemnity, and efficiency of those religious offices, which 
were ordained by their founder to be performed for ever in the cathedral 
church of Ely, to the glory of Almighty God, and the welfare of his people. 

Your memorialists will content themselves with briefly noticing some other 
purposes contemplated in the institution of cathedral chapters, for the fulfil- 
ment of which their efficiency and usefulness must be mach diminished by the 
proposed reduction of the number of canons. y 

Such are :—the election of bishops ; assistance at their ordinations (at which 
solemn ceremony it is required, by the 31st of the Constitutions and Canons 
Ecclesiastical, that not only the archdeacon, but the dean and two prebénda- 
ries, at the least, shall be present); the furnishing, to the respective diocesans, 
a council of advice, an honourable support, and attendance on public occasions ; 
to the parochial clergy, a connecting link between them and their diocesan, 
and a protection against the possible undue exercise of episcopal authority. It 
is superfluous to dwell upon the benefits which accrue to religion, from the 
opportunities which cathedral patronage affords to the bishop of rewarding 
meritorious clergymen within his diocese ; but this consideration now acquires 
additional weight in the case of Ely, from the proposed enlargement of the 
diocese by two entire counties. 

Your memorialists would add to the foregoing enumeration, the maintaining 
an influence over the cathedral city and its neighbourhood by the example of 
a body of men dedicated to the service of God, the patronage of schools and 
charities, the exercise of hospitality, the management of the corporate pro- 
perty, and the fulfilment of those trusts with which the church revenues are 
charged for the special benefit of the city and neighbourhood. 

All these purposes are contemplated in the charter and statutes of the 
church of Ely ; and your memorialists declare most unequivocally, that it 
would not be in the power of their chapter, if diminished by one-half of their 
present number, to execute these several purposes with efficiency and respect- 
ability, still less with that dignity and authority which becomes their ancient 
foundation, and for which ample provision was made by the endowments of 
their founder. 

But there is one purpose of cathedral institutions to which your memorialists 
are most especially anxious to call the attention of the Commissioners, and 
which, next to the perpetual worship of Almighty God, is perhaps of all others 
the most important—viz., the maintenance of a learned clergy, by whose 
labours in the higher departments of theological study, the true Christian 
faith may be continually defended against all attacks, and error excluded 
most effectually from the bosom of the church. Your memorialists need not 
remind your Honourable Board, that for studies like these the parochial clerg 
have in general little leisure and yet fewer facilities; nor can his Majesty's 
Commissioners be unaware, that a very large proportion of those works of 
religious learning, which are the glory of the English church, mainly owe their 
origin and completion to the leisure and opportunities afforded by cathedral 
and collegiate institutions. 

Your memorialists would refer particularly to one work, the inestimable 
benefit of which is felt, not only to the farthest extremity of these kingdoms, 
but wherever the English tongue is spoken, ‘* The Authorized Translation of 
the Holy Scriptures.” Your memorialists will be excused for mentioning, 
with feelings of honest pride, that of the number of those to whom the execu- 
tion of this great task was committed, there are three whose names stand 
recorded among the former canons of the church of Ely. 

Your memorialists deeply regret to find that so little importance appears to 
have been attached by your Honourable Board to considerations of this nature. 
For even after the contemplated reduction of the chapters, it is further recom- 
mended by your Honourable Board, that to one at least of the remaining four 
Canonries should be united the duties of an archdeaconry; and to others, the 
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parochial charge of populous districts: an arrangement which would reduce, 
almost to nothing, the provision hitherto supplied by the cathedrals for the 
maintenance of sacred learning. 

Your memorialists cannot but view these recommendations of your Honour- 
able Board with the greatest alarm ; being convinced, that a continual supply 
of men able to defend the faith against all assailants, and versed in the higher 
departments of theological learning, is essential to the maintenance of true 
religion ; and that even the labours of the parochial ministry would be dimi- 
nished in value and effect if deprived of the countenance and support, anima- 
tion and guidance, which they have long derived from the studies fostered by 
the religious retirement of the cathedral churches. J 

Your memorialists beg leave to refer to the well-known admission of one of 
the most eminent Scottish divines, that the want of endowed institutions for 
the supply of a learned clergy is severely felt in the Scottish church, and would 
be still more so if the defect were not in part compensated by the advantages 
derived from the vicinity of the church of England. Experience has fully 
shewn, that no one class of clergy, however zealous in the discharge of their 
duty, can supply all the wants of a Christian church. 

The fears of your memorialists on this subject are much augmented by the 
circumstances of the times, in which the increase of population, and of the 
clergy, together with the more general diffusion of knowledge, and, above all, 
the endeavours of Romanists and dissenters to found institutions similar (in 
some respects) to the cathedral establishments, appear most urgently to 
demand, that the institutions which the church of England possesses, for the 
supply of sound religious learning, should be cherished and maintained, if pos- 
sible, in increased vigour and efficiency. Without this, your memorialists are 
firmly convinced that the church of England, whose office it is to minister to 
the spiritual instruction of an highly educated and intelligent people, will lose, 
at no distant period, much of that respect and veneration which she at present 
happily enjoys. 

Moved by these considerations, your memorialists entreat your Honourable 
Board not to lose sight of those important purposes for which the cathedrals 
of England were designed, and which, even to the present time, they have in 
great measure fulfilled; but to turn their attention to those means by which 
the accomplishment of the ends above enumerated may be more securely and 
constantly attained, while at the same time the cathedral foundations are 
made more conducive to the practical efficiency of the established church. 

With respect to the cathedral church of Ely, your memorialists are per- 
suaded that the means are at hand by which the object of his Majesty’s com- 
mission may be effected without the abrogation of any charter, or the violation 
of any right, privilege, or liberty, and in perfect consistency with the full exe- 
cution of all the original important purposes of the foundation. 

Your memorialists would first advert to the state of the two parishes into 
which the city of Ely is divided: they are now under the spiritual charge of 
two of the minor canons, as perpetual curates, with insufficient incomes, 
which have been augmented by the dean and chapter, and by Queen Anne’s 

Bounty. Your memorialists humbly suggest, that the annexation of the 
charge of these two parishes to two of the canonries, would do much to 
increase the efficiency of the church in this place, and to strengthen the con- 
nexion between the cathedral and the city. By this arrangement, the incomes 
of the prebendal vicars (as compared with the population of the parishes) 
would indeed be somewhat larger than is assigned by the proposed scale of the 
Commissioners, (one parish containing near 5000, the other 2000 inhabitants, ) 
but it is presumed that this scale is the lowest which the Commissioners 
judge to be consistent with the respectability of the parochial clergy; and 

your memorialists are convinced that the difference would not be greater than 
is warranted by the situation which the ministers of these two parishes occupy 
in the cathedral city of the diocese of Ely. Jn making this suggestion, your 
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memorialists believe that they are acting in entire accordance with the diocesan 
and visitor. 

Your memorialists would readily acquiesce in the recommendation that 
one entire canonry be united with the archdeaconry of Ely. 

sing these important practical duties to be annexed to three of the 
remaining eight canonries, your memorialists would respectfully suggest that 
the remaining five cannot be considered too large a provision for the mainte- 
nance and encouragement of sacred learning in this diocese. And here your 
memorialists would recur to a subject briefly noticed in their former memorial, 
respectfully observing that two or three of these remaining canonries might 
(without injury to the rights of any patron) be most advantageously annexed 
to certain important offices, connected with the advancement of sacred learning, 
in the University of Cambridge, which are at present either inadequately or 
inconveniently endowed. This annexation would tend to give additional con- 
sideration to the chapter of Ely; and the proximity of the university would 
enable the possessors of these canonries, without neglect of their academical 
duties, to act on all occasions as efficient members of the chapter. 

These suggestions your memorialists beg most respectfully to offer to the 
consideration of your hon, board. They have felt it to be their duty, freely 
to lay before the Commissioners their opinions of the plan pro in the 
reports, together with such suggestions, derived from a local knowledge of 
their own establishment, as seem, in their judgment, more adapted to lead to 
a satisfactory completion of this branch of the Commissioners’ inquiry, so far 
as regards the cathedral church of Ely. 

In conclusion, your memorialists beg to assure your hon. board, that being 
members of an ancient and venerable institution, dedicated to the service of 
God, they have learned to regard the permanence of their establishment, in 
efficiency and dignity, with feelings of far deeper interest than their own 
personal vested rights ; and they now earnestly bespeak the attention of your 
hon. board to this their memorial, being convinced that the hints which they 
have here ventured to throw out are in strict accordance with the terms and 
spirit of his Majesty’s Commission, and well adapted to promote the end for 
which the commission was issued: while, at the same time, they are perfectly 
consistent with the fulfilment of all those purposes for which the cathedral 
church of Ely was constituted and endowed; and involve no violation or 
infringement of those rights and privileges which the dean and chapter of 
Ely now legally enjoy, and which they have solemnly sworn to defend to the 
utmost of their power. 

Given under our common seal this twentieth day of December, in the year 
of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and thirty-six. 


THE ADDRESS OF THE DEAN AND CHAPTER OF WINCHESTER 


TO HIS MAJESTY’S COMMISSIONERS APPOINTED TO CONSIDER THE STATE 
OF THE ESTABLISHED CHURCH WITH REFERENCE TO ECCLESIASTICAL 
DUTIES AND REVENUES. 


We, the Dean and Prebendaries of Winchester Cathedral, while we express 
our concurrence with the principles and views stated in the Memorial lately 
presented to the Board from the Dean and Chapter of Canterbury, are parti- 
cularly desirous of bringing under the special notice of the Commissioners one 
most important consideration, which, on account of the variety of topics, could 
be stated in that paper only in a summary way. We allude to the intimate 
connexion which subsists between cathedral institutions and the maintenance 
ofa sound theology. We do not make light of our daily services of prayer 
and praise : it is fitting that in a Christian land every day should commence 
and conclude with the public acknowledgment of our Redeemer and our God. 
Neither would we depreciate the value of our Sunday services, nor detract 
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from the benefits derived from them by the large and attentive congregations 
on that holy day. Nor yet, again, would we overlook the advantage which 
has been derived to our cathedral towns from the support afforded by the 
members of the chapters, both individually and collectively, to the various 
local charities, which cannot but suffer in proportion to the diminution of the 
number of residentiaries. But we beg leave to state it as our entire convic- 
tion, that the utility of cathedral institutions is not to be measured by consi- 
derations of this nature alone; and that their vast importance is to be traced, 
not only in the outward magnificence of the venerable fabrics, in the sanctity 
which attaches to them as the repositories of the ashes of the illustrious dead, 
and in the sacred and imposing effect of their choir service, coeval and co-ex- 
tensive with the establishment of Christianity itself; but, in addition to these, 
in the aid which they give to the theological learning of the country, and in 
the opportunities which they afford for its public dev elopment. 

Whether it were specifically avowed, or not, by the founders and supporters 
of cathedrals, as one of their leading objects, to make them subservient to 
these high purposes, we deem it superfluous to inquire : this, in point of fact, 
is a service which they are suited to fultil—a service which they have rendered 
in times past, and which they are fully capable of affording in these our days, 
and in ages yet to come; and we deprecate the proposed changes, as necessa- 
rily tending to diminish, if not wholly to destroy, this invaluable advantage. 

In past times, whenever an assailant of God’s word, or an enemy to the 
church of Christ, came forth into the field, there never has been wanting a 
faithful combatant to meet him, armed at all points, and sure of victory. 
Whenever a great principle was to be illustrated, or an important truth to be 
established, there were always to be found men of piety, and learning, and 
leisure, equal to the Work. And whence did they come? From that class 
of labourers who were spending, and most usefully spending, their health and 
strength, their time and their talents, in parochial ministrations ?—from those 
who have no access to libraries, and no leisure to use them? Not from these; 
but, in the vast majority of instances, from the universities and cathedrals of 
the country—from those retreats of learned leisure, where, free from the 
auricles attendant upon a narrow income, and from the incessant cares which 
belong to the cure of souls, they could give themselves more entirely to the 
higher walks of literature and theology, and pursue their admirable course 
without distraction. 

It was by those very appointments, or by appointments of that class, which 
it is now the fashion to stigmatize as sinecures, that the giants of English 
theology were reared ; and that they were enabled to give to their own age, 
and to posterity, their great and inestimable services. Had the founders of 
our church regarded, as alone worthy of attention, (to use the words of a learned 
Presbyterian of the present day,) ‘‘ mere menial and personal labour, with a 
total insensibility to the prerogatives and necessities of mental and intellectual 
labour,”—had there been no sinecures, as they are invidiously called,—no 
places of honourable retreat, where sacred learning could be prosecuted at 
leisure,—had all the clergy of former days been converted into working paro- 
chial ministers,—or had the members of cathedrals been so reduced in numbers 
as, by reason of the incessant claims upon their attention, to have no time for 
study or composition,—the greater part of the venerable names which adorn 
the annals of our church and country would never have been known. It was 
to the sinecures connected with the church, and in no mean degree to those 
of cathedrals, that we are, under Providence, indebted for our Cranmers, and 
Ridleys, and Jewels, and Whitgifts, and Hookers, and Davenants, and Halls, 
and Ushers, and Lightfoots, and Pearsons, and Cudw orths, and Patricks, and 
Barrows, and Tillotsons, and Stillingfleets, and Pococks, and Fleetwoods, 
and Gastreils, and Gibsons, and Waterlands, and Sherlocks, and Seckers, and 
utlers, and Newtons, and Balguys, and Lowths, and Horsleys, with a multi- 
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their country, and will ever be regarded as amongst the greatest lights of the 
world; and we confidently appeal to them as witnesses on behalf of such sine- 
cures as those for which we plead, and we claim them as never-dying advocates 
for our venerable institutions. 

So strong is our conviction as to the importance of these ‘‘ sinecures,” that 
if they did not at present exist, we should hold it to be one of the first duties 
of those in public authority to create them; not for the routine of daily service, 
however valuable, but for the high and grand objects of theological learning; 
and true religion. It is not unknown to the Commissioners that we are by no 
means singular in this judgment. They are aware that we here only adopt 
the sentiments of one of the most distinguished divines of the present gene- 
ration, the brightest ornament of a church which is destitute of these bulwarks 
and appendages, and which lamentably feels the want of them. If it depended 
on Dr. Chalmers, the sinecures which are threatened with abolition in this 
part of the kingdom would re-appear in the church of Scotland. 

In venturing to speak of colleges as well as cathedrals, we beg to observe, 
that it is not our intention to plead for those who are fully qualified to speak for 
themselves: we refer to the literary appointments of universities, as somewhat 
analogous to our own; and we notice them especially, because of the disas- 
trous effect which the proposed reductions in cathedral establishments will 
necessarily have upon them. Hitherto a stall in a cathedral has been looked to 
as by no means an improbable reward for those learned and excellent members 
of the universities who, after holding for many years stations of much labour, 
but of little emolument, were desirous to obtain the common comforts, which 
the members of every other profession enjoy, of domestic society. Hence- 
forth there will be a bar to all such animating expectations ; and the sure and 
necessary effect—an effect felt in some degree, we have reason to believe, from 
the mere publication of the Commissioners’ reports—will be, to drive into other 
professions the young men of chief talent and promise; and the highly im- 
portant offices connected with the tuition of the colleges will be transferred to 
men of inferior qualifications ; an evil which will be felt most deeply through 
the whole of the country, and which, if once incurred, could with difficulty be 
remedied. 

If, however, circumstances with which we are unacquainted render it, in the 
estimation of the Commissioners, an imperative duty to alter the constitution 
of cathedrals,—if it be impossible to keep that provision so wisely established 
by our forefathers, for theological literature,—if the many hundreds of paro- 
chial clergymen in this and other dioceses, and, we in this place cannot help 
adding, the masters of our great public schools,—are to be deprived of the 
reasonable hope that, by diligence and faithfulness in the discharge of their 
parochial and scholastic duties, and by services rendered generally to their coun- 
try and to the church of Christ, they might obtain, as a testimony to their 
character, the respectable addition of a dignity in their cathedral church, and 
the means either of enlarged usefulness, or increased comforts in their declining 
years,—if all this be judged indispensable, we have still a duty, painful indeed, 
but not the less binding on our consciences, left us to perform. And we do 
hereby, in the discharge of our sacred obligation, respectfully, but most so- 
lemnly, protest, in the first place, against taking away our funds, as unjust in 
principle, and dangerous as a precedent, in its consequences, to all property ; 
and, in the second place, against the application of those funds to any livings 
but our own, as enriching other patrons at our expense. We are fully aware 
of the poverty of many benefices, and should rejoice to see an adequate im- 
provement in them; but we believe that other plans may be adopted for that 
purpose, more effective in themselves, and not liable to the objection of incur- 
ring the risk of lowering the theological attainments, and thereby diminishing 
the efficiency, of the clergy, by withdrawing that encouragement which the 
cathedral establishments supply. 

Winchester, Dec. 9, 1836. 
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INCORPORATED SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING THE ENLARGEMENT, 
BUILDING, AND REPAIRING OF CHURCHES AND CHAPELS. 


A meetine of this Society was held at their chambers, in St. Martin’s Place, 
on Monday, the 20th of February; his Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury 
in the chair. There were present, the Bishops of London, St. Asaph, Bangor, 
Hereford, and Chichester; the Hon. Mr. Justice Park; the Hon. Mr. Justice 
Gaselee ; Rev. Archdeacons Cambridge and Watson; Rev. Drs. D’Oyly and 
Shepherd ; Rev. Thos. Bowdler ; Joshua Watson, N. Connop, jun., George 
Bramwell, Samuel Bosanquet, J. S. Salt, J. W. Bowden, James Cocks, 
E. H. Locker, W. Davis, Esquires, &c. 

Among other business transacted, grants, varying in amount according to , 
the exigency of the case, were voted towards increasing the accommodation i 
in the church at Burnham Overy, in the county of Norfolk; enlarging, by 
rebuilding, the church at Llanafan, in the county of Cardigan; building a 
gallery in the church of St. Benedict, Norwich; enlarging, by rebuilding, the 
Sharch at Wragby, in the county of Lincoln; enlarging the chapel of St. 
Bartholomew, in the parish of St. Martin, Birmingham ; building a chapel at 
Bagillt, in the parish of Holywell and county of Flint; enlarging the church 
at Yoxford, in the county of Suffolk ; increasing the accommodation in the 
church at Pagham, in the county of Sussex ; building a chapel at Wellington, 
in the county of Salop; enlarging the chapel at Holt, in the county of Wilts, 
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METROPOLIS CHURCHES’ FUND, 


Tur Committee have great pleasure in announcing that they have received the 
gift of sites from the following proprietors :—— 

The Mercers’ Company. 

Mrs. Wheeler and the Rev. Joseph Medhurst, jointly. 

Lord Southampton. 

H. C, Sturt, Esq., M.P. 

Three other sites have been purchased on advantageous terms, and the Com- 
mittee are in treaty for five others, making in all twelve sites in different parts 
of the metropolis. They have already given instructions to approved archi- 
tects to commence building three churches—one in Arbour-square, Com- 
mercial-road, one at Mile-end, and one at Radcliffe. Others will be proceeded 
with as soon as possible, 

The Committee have carefully studied economy in the choice of plans, and 
have endeavoured to combine a substantial character of building with an 
architectural style appropriate to churches. They propose, as a general rule, 
varying, however, in some measure according to circumstances, to build 
churches, each capable of holding from 1000 to 1200 persons, at a cost of 
about 3500/, The larger proportion of sittings being let at low rents, or 
wholly free, as the case may require. The funds hitherto placed at their dis- 
posal are quite inadequate to accomplish the object proposed in the Bishop of 
London's circular, but they confidently rely on the exertions of the friends of 
the church to supply them with increased means for carrying into effect this 
most important work, 


REPORT OF THE STATISTICAL SOCIETY OF MANCHESTER AS TO 
SCHOOLS IN LIVERPOOL, 
Sir,—The Committee of the Statistical Society of Manchester have recently pub- 


lished reports on the state of education in that borough, and in Liverpool. The 
care and industry which they have bestowed on this investigation, and the 
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importance of the subject, may justify me in requesting a few moments of your 
attention. The committee deserve praise for the information they have col- 
lected, and for the interesting, and, it may be, accurate details they have 
published. Had they confined their statements to deductions naturally re- 
sulting from the facts, their labours might have been productive of general 
usefulness. But they have so intermingled their own theories and preconceived 
notions—and so disparaged the principles and doings of others, and have 
pursued the investigation itself with such an uncharitable spirit, with such 
efforts at low criticism, and with such a predetermination to view everything 
in the least favourable light, that their accounts can serve for little else but to 
furnish matter for declamation and uncalled-for calumny. If full justice be 
not done, either to the masters, or the managers, or the children, or the 
regulations of the great body of existing institutions, how can the committee 
expect their reports to be received with unreserved confidence, or to be re- 
garded as presenting an unexceptionable foundation for general measures ? 

The committee enlarge on the obstacles they have encountered in their 
inquiries from the mistrust and jealousy of the heads of schools. And cer- 
tainly their reports do anything but prove that the masters and mistresses 
were unreasonable. It might be desirable to obtain details as to the internal 
state of schools, and their conduct; but the committee should bear in mind, 
that they had no right to indiscriminate admittance, and a freedom of scrutiny 
into private houses, and into private modes of obtaining subsistence. They 
would not relish, I am sure, the intrusion of prying, and not well-affected, 
visitors into their mercantile or professional establishments, ransacking all their 
private affairs, interrogating into all the minuti of their business, calculating 
their loss or gain, impertinently ridiculing the management of their concerns, 
exposing their weaknesses, and holding up them and their establishments to 
the reprobation of the world. This interference and encroachment upon the 
liberties of society would not be tolerated in any other trade or profession, 
If the legislature were to take up the question, an inquisition of this kind 
might, or might not, be considered necessary ; but surely no individuals ought 
to make the attempt, unless they should conduct their proceedings with a more 
considerate and benevolent industry—with a more entire exemption from all 
feelings or expressions savouring of unkindliness or ridicule—than have cha- 
racterized the published reports of this statistical society. 

But I wish now to confine my observations to the following statement of 
the committee respecting the borough of Liverpool (noticed in your last 
Magazine)—viz., “that there are no less than 30,000 children [being more 
than one-half of the whole number] between the ages of five and fifteen 
receiving no education, either really or nominally.” This conclusion is thus 
deduced : the population is taken at 230,000; one quarter of the population 
(i, e., 57,500) is reckoned as betwen five and fifteen years old; the namber of 
children “‘ attending schools of one kind or another, as 33,183: from this sum 
deduct 6000 as under five and above fifteen, and the number of scholars within 
that age will be 27,183; and, therefore, the committee infer, that, as there 
are 30,000 children short of the complement, all these are, of course, without 
any “ education, real or nominal.” But the committee arbitrarily, and without 
due practical consideration, assume, as a fact, (the basis of their calculations,) 
thet every child between five and fifteen years old ought, at any given time, to 
be in actual attendance at school. And having taken one quarter as the 
proportion of the population between those years (which may be nearly correct,) 
they consider the number making the difference between that proportion and 
the amount of scholars as the “ humiliating” and “ painful” deficiency which 
the “active agency of government” is required to supply. 

The following observations will, however, incontestably prove that all the 
children of any town between five and fifteen are never at one time, neither 
can be expected to be, at school—that it would be useless to provide places 
Of instruction for that number, and, therefore, that the criterion of the com- 
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extent. 

1. In the first place, the committee have included in their deficiency, as 
“ receiving no education, really or nominally,” a large body of children, who, 
in fact, have passed through and finished their course of instruction. The com- 
mittee need not that I should remind them, that in all schools for the poor, 
the children, with very few exceptions, leave before they reach the age of four- 
teen years ; at least, scarcely any remain so long as that age, which is the 
limit almost universally appointed by the regulations for participating in the 
benefits of the charity. Even if the rules permitted, and if education, with 
other advantages, were gratuitously offered to the poor, they could not maintain 
their children at school beyond that period. So rapid is the fluctuation in large 
schools, that one-third or one-half are annually discharged—a very consider- 
able proportion of whom go, from the age of ten to fourteen, to various 
employments. What number, then, will the committee allow for children, 
who thas go to work, or are taken home, before they reach fifteen years of age? 
None but a few girls, and those who are in superior schools, remain after 
they are fourteen; the greater number leave at twelve, and, in manufacturing 
and other districts, where work for children can be obtained, at a much earlier 
date. It seems to me, therefore, very unreasonable to reckon all these children 
in the “‘ deficiency.”” Whether it would be desirable that they should continue 
longer at school is another question, but as long as society exists, some will 
always be poor, and require the labour or services of their older children as 
soon as they can be available to any profit ; and this, in many instances, may 
be justifiable and necessary. 

2. It is notorious that a very large proportion of girls, and some boys, from 
eight years old and upwards, are compelled, for longer or shorter periods, to 
attend upon their younger brothers and sisters, and toasstst in other domestic 
concerns. Many of these may be much interrupted in their course of instruc- 
tion; still it cannot be said that they “receive no education, really or nomi- 
nally.” They are useful in their generation, and accomplish that work which 
must be done by somebody, at as little sacrifice as, ander the circumstances, is 
possible. In large towns, the case of this class of children may, it is hoped, 
be improved by the establishment of infant schools in connexion with charity 
schoo!s. This would afford them, in future, greater opportunities than they 
have hitherto enjoyed of carrying on their own learning, while their parents 
would, at the same time, be relieved from the personal charge of their “ little 
ones.’ At the present moment, if schools were built on purpose for these older 
children, they could not attend them. We may regret that they are compelled 
to engage so early in the duties of life; but this must and will be the case in 
every community, whatever provision may be made for education. 

The Statistical Committee are, therefore, far from being correct in declaring 
that all between five and fifteen who are not in school are destitute of all 
* education, real or nominal ;”’ or that there is an absolute want of education 
exactly to such an extent. I do not propose any definite proportion, which 


ought on the above accounts to be deducted. Having drawn the attention of 


the committee to the point, I leave them to make the necessary deduction. 
We know that the extensive limit of charity schools is fourteen, and that very 
few continue to that age. Out of 28,916 day scholars in Liverpool, there are 
but 521 above fifteen years old, more than half of whom are in superior’ 
schools, and the others most likely are in schools of industry, &c. 

3. It may be right also to mention, that the committee e ought not to have 








® In fourteen charity schools iow are 118 above fifteen years of age, of whieti 
eighty-nine are in the blind asylum, and twenty-two in the poorhouse. In thirty- 
four charity schools there are but four above that age out of 8,323, and most probab! y 


they are employed as ushers, Ac. In fact, 1 doubt whether there be one scholar in 


all the charity schools whose age reaches fifteen. 
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included the offspring of families who keep governesses or tutors; or those 
who educate their own children, with assistance from private teachers of both 
sexes. 

4. They ought also to have excluded those who, from large towns, are sent 
for education into various country places, and who constitute no insignificant 
portion of the young children of the more opulent, 

5. And, to have been still more exact, allowance should have been made for 
those in the middle classes of society, as well as amongst the poor, who do 
not send their infants to school betore they are six or seven years old, Many 
national and other charity schools do not admit earlier than seven. Besides, 
how many are detained from school by infirmities, sickness, &c. &c. 

Whoever will thus practically consider the deductions which ought to have 
been made from the “ deficiency” of 30,000, will readily acknowledge that no 
confidence can be placed in this statement of the committee. I am far from 
saying that there is no “deficiency,” or that more extended measures are not 
desiravle; there will always, in our large towns especially, where there are 
colonies of an “alien” population, exist grounds for exciting the sympathy of 
the benevolent. But much injustice and no good can arise from such prepos- 
terous conclusions as this society has adopted, however pure the designs, or 
careful the inquiries, of the agents. Accurate knowledge cannot be so sum- 
marily attained; neither can the results of an investigation in one place 
warrant the construction of a rule by which other places are to be peremp- 
torily judged. The nature of the employment in the town or district, its 
situation as a maritime, coal, or factory neighbourhood—even the state of the 
times as to the demand of labour, and other important peculiarities, present 
so many formidable barriers against the application of the same rule to any 
given place. In the instance which has called forth these remarks, I conceive 
that Liverpool has not received justice at the hands of the committee. ‘hey / 
should have more distinctly noticed that there are above 10,000 pay scholars 
in Liverpool more than in Manchester; and that there are in the latter place 
but “ twenty-one endowed and charity schools,” containing 2,173 scholars, 
while in Liverpool there are fifty, with 11,295 scholars. 

I would not deprive the committee of any credit to which they are entitled 
for their laudable industry in ascertaining the present means of instruction; 
and [ trust that, however ridiculous their inferences may be, a stimulus will 
be given to the wealthy inhabitants of the manufacturing districts and large 
towns to diminish the amount of “ popular ignorance” which may actually 
exist. If these gentlemen of Manchester will be as diligent in supplying the 
remedy, as they have been in proclaiming the want, the result cannot but be 
beneficial. But with respect to the 30,000 children in Liverpool without any 
“education, real or nominal,’”’ I am afraid the committee, by their sweeping 
calculations, will prevent the possibility of effecting any good. For, supposing 
their statement to be true, they do not inform us whether the children who 
attend no schools belong to the poor or to the more wealthy—whether more 
means of education are required, or greater readiness to use them—in short, 
Whether compulsion (query the active agency of government or money) be 
wanting. 


November 14, 1836. R. W. B. 


SCHOOLMASTERS’ SOCIETY. 


Tar annual general meeting of this society was held at the Literary Fund 
Chambers, 4, Lincoln’s-inn-fields, on Saturday, the 17th of December. The 
usual routine of business was gove through, and the officers for the ensuing 
year elected. 

A committee meeting was held previously, at which relief was awarded 
to the most deserving objects of the charity, in various sums, amounting to 
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nearly 1001. The members of the committee and their friends afterwards 
dined at the Freemasons’ Tavern, when the chair was taken by the Rey. 
Dr. Burney. 

In the course of the evening, much regret was expressed that the existence 
and merits of this society still appear to be too little known, especially among 
the profession at large. Although it enjoys the highest patronage, being 
honoured by an annual donation of fifty guineas from his Majesty, and reckon- 
ing amongst its officers his Grace the Lord Primate as president, and several 
members of the bench of bishops as vice-presidents ; and although it is sup- 
ported by the late and present head and other masters of the principal public 
schools, the number of proprietary and private schoolmasters who contribute 
to its funds is comparatively small. This can be attributed only to its not 
being generally known that such a society exists, as it can hardly be supposed 
that the more successful members of such a profession would withhold assist- 
ance from their needy brethren, if they knew that by such a channel as this 
they could secure its being administered with judgment and great benefit to 
the parties relieved. 

The committee meet four times in the year, at 4, Lincoln’s-inn-fields, where 
every information will readily be given by Mr. Rooney, the secretary to the 
society. 


NUMBER OF DISSENTING MINISTERS. 


Sir,—The number of — set apart by the Independents as dissenting 
teachers, in the years 1834, 5, 6, were respectively 34, 18, 20. The number 
of preachers received into full connexion among the Wesleyans, for the same 
years, 39, 30,41. The annual average of the two is 61. Judging from the 
comparative number of dissenting chapels returned in 1829, (to parliament, | 
believe,) the teachers of the two bodies of dissenters just named are to the 
rest of the nonconformist teachers as four to three nearly. In that case, ¢/eir 
annual supply of teachers would be 46, which gives 105 for all denominations. 
The ordinations in the church are above 400; and the fair inference seems to 
be, that the clergy are to the dissenting teachers in the ratio nearly of four 
to one. 1 am, Sir, your obedient servant, Bi Re 


REGISTRATION COMMISSION. 


A circutar, of which the following is an abridgment, has been issued by 
Mr. J.S. Burn, with a view of obtaining the use of non-parochial registers for 
the commission :— 
22, Downing Street, 2nd December, 1836. 

Str,—The commissioners have instructed me to state the principal subjects 
to which their attention will be directed. They will be as follows :—Ist. To 
inquire into the state, custody, and authenticity of such records. 2nd. To in- 
quire what measures can be most beneficially adopted for collecting, arranging, 
depositing, and preserving them, for giving full force and effect to them as 
evidence, and for facilitating the production and reception of them in courts 
of justice. 

The proposed inquiry will extend to the registers or records, of the descrip- 
tion above mentioned, belonging to all nonconformist churches or congrega- 
tions, such asthe Roman catholics, the Quakers, the Jews, the Scotch churches 
in England, and also the churches of foreign protestants in England; but I 
am directed to observe, that this circular letter is more particularly intended 
for the ministers, officers, and trustees, or other leading members, of protestant 
nonconformist churches in England and Wales. 

The commissioners are very desirous, for the purpose of obtaining the best 
information by actual and minute inspection and examination, that all existing 
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original register-books of births, baptisms, deaths, and burials, and of mar- 


riages before the passing of the Marriage Act in 1753, should be transmitted 
to them. 


(After suggesting that, if allowed, it would be desirable that the registers 
should remain with the commissioners, Mr. Burn proceeds to add :—] 


To those who may feel objections to the depositing of the dissenting regis- 
ters in acentral public office, | am instructed to observe, that when the general 
system of registration appointed by the recent act shall come into operation, 
after the Ist of March, 1837, the necessity for keeping registers at the dissent- 
ing chapels will cease, and there will, consequently, be danger of their being 
lost; at all events there will be great and increasing difficulty in proving, for 
legal purposes, that the document produced in a court as a register-book comes 
from what such court will consider as the proper custody. There appears to 
be no adequate provision against these inconveniences, except the plan of de- 
positing and arranging the documents in a public office, when the object of 
their continuance in private custody shall be at an end. 

You will greatly promote the speedy and effectual discharge of the duty en- 
trusted to the commissioners by doing all in your power to make this com- 
munication known to your congregation, and also in any quarter from which 
you think information may be obtained. For this purpose, duplicates of the 
questions and of the certificate are enclosed, and additional copies may be 
obtained from this office. I am, sir, your most obedient servant, 


Jno. S. Burn. 


(N.B. The technical directions about sending the register-books have been 
omitted here. ] 


QUESTIONS REFERRED TO IN THE CIRCULAR, 


1. Are you, or have you been, minister, trustee, or member, or representative 
of any minister, trustee, or member, of any and what chapel, respecting the 
register of which you can give any information; or in what way have you 
been connected with any such? State the name, denomination, and situation 
of such chapel. 


2. Is the chapel or the congregation subsisting? or, if dissolved, when dis- 
solved ? 

3. Has any register book or books of births, baptisms, deaths, or burials, or 
of marriages before the Marriage Act of 1753, been kept by the minister or 
trustee, or other church officer, of such chapel, or in connexion with it? 

4. State over what period such register or registers extend. How many are 
there? 

5. Who is the minister, who the principal acting trustees, deacons, or other 
church officers, of the chapel with which you are connected ? 

6. In whose custody is such register book or books; and where is it depo- 
sited? In whose custody has it usually been kept, and where has it been usually 
deposited ? 

7. If you know of any register being lost, state the time and occasion of the 
loss to the best of your information. 

8. Will you, or will the party having the custody of any register, produce it 
or send it to the commissioners? By what mode of conveyance will it be sent? 
If you do not produce or send it, state the reason. 

9. If you know of any register which is not in your possession, give an 
account of it, as far as you are able, where it is, and what is the name and 
address of the person who has it. 

_ 10. May any register sent by you to the office of the commissioners remain 
in the custody of the board for the purposes mentioned in the circular letter ? 
If you have any objection to its being so deposited, state it. 

11. Have you in your custody or power the register-book (not parochial) of 

any other chapel or burial-ground ? 
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12. Can you give information as to any such registers in the possession of 
private persons? Communicate all the information in your power. 

[A certificate, copies of which may be had at the commissioners’ office, ac- 
companies the circular, which is to be signed by the minister, trustee, &c., 
and sets forth the description, custody, and other particulars of the books in 
question. } 


DUTY OF CHURCHWARDENS TO MAKE A RATE, 
Consistory Court, Tuesday, January 17. 


THE OFFICE OF THE JUDGE PROMOTED BY MILLER AND SIMES 
AGAINST PALMER AND KILBY. 


Dr. Luswineron gave sentence in this case, which was argued last term, and 
reported in the Times of December 20. It was a proceeding, in the criminal 
form, by the churchwardens of the parish of St. Alban, Wood-street, against 
those of St. Olave, Silver-street, (which are united parishes,) for alleged dis- 
obedience of the orders of the archdeacon at the visitation, and for refusing to 
concur with the former parish in making a rate for the repairs of the church. 
The learned judge repeated what he had said on the former occasion, that he 
had nothing to do with the question as to the funds said to be possessed by 
the parish of St, Alban applicable to the repairs of the church; that was a 
question for the Court of Chancery. The question he had to decide was, 
whether the churchwardens of St. Olave had been guilty of a breach of duty? 
but it was of importance that he should not, by the decision he came to on 
this occasion, give countenance to an erroneous impression that this Court 
had not the power to punish churchwardens. With respect to the repairing 
of the church, he could express his opinion that, according to authorities to be 
depended on, this Court had adequate authority to punish the neglect by 
churchwardens of any part of the duties committed to them. The present 
case was complicated, by reason of the union of the two parishes; but in ordi- 
nary cases, if a church was out of repair, and, @ fortiori, if the archdeacon had 
ordered its repair, there were two courses of proceeding ; first, if the church- 
wardens wilfully disobeyed and neglected to take the legal means to repair 
the church, a criminal proceeding might be instituted against them for neglect 
of duty, and this Court would punish them ; secondly, if no fault was person- 
ally attributable to the churchwardens, but a question arose as to the propriety 
of the repairs, or if the churchwardens were willing to do their duty, but 
some obstacle occurred which it was out of their power to overcome, the 
proper form would be to proceed in a civil form. To this conclusion he had 
come, partly from authorities, and partly from the reason of the thing. Thus, 
if to a monition calling upon the churchwardens to repair the church, they 
should return that they had called a vestry, and that the vestry had refused a 
rate, the case would be ripe for the most mature consideration of the Court, 
whether it was competent to direct the churchwardens to make a rate, con- 
trary to the resolution of the vestry, and by their own authority, or whether 
a more proper course would be, to resort to the superior authority of the Court 
of King’s Bench. But, so far as personal delinquency went, the churchwardens, 
having called a vestry, would be exculpated ; for nothing was more clear than 
that churchwardens were not bound—and that, indeed, it would be illegal— 
to expend their own money, or to incur debt. The question would then arise, 
whether by law churchwardens were entitled, and this Court could compel 
them, to make a rate against the regulation of the vestry by their own autho- 
rity?) This, which was one of the most important and difficult questions 
which had ever come before the Court, had not been attempted to be argue d 
on this occasion, and he would give no opinion upon it; and it would be im- 
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ssible for the Court to express any opinion upon it until it had been mest 
deliberately and maturely considered. To come back to the only question he 
had to determine—whether the churchwardens had been guilty of a dereliction 
of duty—he must look at the articles exhibited against them, which amounted 
to this: that the church was out of repair; that in October, 1835, the arch- 
deacon had ordered repairs to be done, and the delictum alleged against the 
churchwardens was, that they had refused to agree to the report of the com- 
mittee appointed to consider what repairs were necessary, and had refused to 
sign a contract for the same. This was the breach of duty alleged, and he 
was not prepared to say that the churchwardens were bound to do either one 
or the other. He knew of no authority which had laid down that church- 
wardens, under any circumstances, were bound to sign any contract by which 
they rendered themselves personally liable ; he apprehended the law was the 
contrary. He was of opinion, therefore, that the two special charges fell to 
the ground ; and it came to this :—could he, because the church was out of 
repair, and because the archdeacon had ordered it to be repaired, infer a wil- 
ful disobedience by the churchwardens! It appeared to him that every prin- 
ciple of justice militated against such an inference. If the churchwardens had 
refused to call a vestry to make a rate, or had had money in hand, he should 
have considered that a substantive ground of charge, and a direct proof of 
dereliction of duty ; but not only was there no such charge, but it appeared, in- 
directly, from the exhibits, that a vestry had actually been called before the 
decree was returned in this cause in order to make a rate ; what was done at 
the vestry did not appear in legal evidence. He (the learned judge) was of 
opinion, that unless the mere fact of a church being out of repair was sufficient 
to justify the Court in punishing the churchwardens, there was no delictum in 
the case, and he must therefore dismiss the parties from the suit. He was bound 
also to give them their costs ; for it would be unjust to persons bound to perform 
onerous duties, if they were not protected in pari materia with magistrates and 
others, where no criminality attached to their conduct. There were other reasons 
which operated on his mind; he did not think that this proceeding, from the 
period when it was commenced, could have been used for any remedial pur- 
pose ; for new churchwardens were elected a few days only after the decree 
was taken out; so that it was impossible the decree could be enforced against 
the preceding officers. Again, the facts had not been fully stated in the articles 
which it was the duty of the promoters to bring before the Court; such as, 
that the churchwardens had called a vestry. With respect to the alternative 
prayer for a decree against the present churchwardens, he could not ingraft 
on this suit any proceedings against persons not parties to it. But he was 
willing to go as far as the Court possessed authority to compel the repair of 
the church; and on an affidavit stating that the church was out of repair, and 
that the archdeacon had ordered it to be repaired, he would grant a monition 
against the present churchwardens to shew cause. 





CHURCH MATTERS. 


PASTORAL AID SOCIETY. 


Tuk deliberations of this society have ended in resolving to retain lay 
agency. It is, therefore, a principle laid down by the society, that 
one of the appointed means of spreading the knowledge of the gospel 
is, by the teaching of uncommissioned, unordained, men. And they 
who hold this doctrine still account themselves churchmen, 

After what was said last month as to this matter, it cannot be 
hecessary to go again into the principle of a lay ministry; but ve 
much and of a gloomy character must haye been said, if time had 
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permitted, respecting this decision of the Pastoral Aid Society as a 
sign of the times. It cannot be much doubted that there is a large 
class of laity, active and religious men, who call themselves church- 
men, but who see with something of envy the great power possessed 
by rich dissenters in regulating the worship and ruling the teachers of 
their sects. They wish for the same power themse Awe es. They wish 
to have a share, and a large share, in the management of the church’s 
spiritual as well as temporal affairs, and societies are the most admirable 
instruments for effecting their designs. ‘They can always, by a little 
activity, get the /ead in them, and thus get to a degree of management 
in the church, But what will be the end of all this? What will be 
the result, when societies are ranged against the large majority of the 
bishops on points of church discipline, and will go their own way ? 
Will not some of the higher minded of the lay leaders consider 
where they must end, if they pursue their present line with con- 
sistency f 


CHURCH-RATES, 


Tue abolition of church-rates is to be, it seems, the cheval de bataille 
of the dissenters this session. Their campaign opened with a meeting 
at the City of London ‘Tavern, on February the 2nd, which was said, 
by some person or other, to be highly re “spectable, especially in the 
de ‘partment of M.P.s. On looking at the list of names given in the 
‘Times,’ out of about a dozen, most of whom could hardly belong 
to a higher class than the “ fortemque Gyan fortemque Cloanthum,” 
the following appeared as the most prominent :—Mr. Hume, Mr. D, W. 
Harvey, Dr. Bowring, Mr. T. Duncombe, Mr. Sharman Crawford, 
who were very prope rly headed by their chairman, Mr. C, Lushing- 
ton. About four hundred delegates, from different parts of England, 
attended the meeting, probably members or ministers of dissenting 
congregations; and, on the following day, they paraded the streets 
on a mission to the government, four abreast. The whole matter 
turned out rather flatly; but a is reported that 14,000 petitions left 
London about the middle of February in order to be returned filled 
up, as per order, by the dissenting interest in the country. They 
seem to be calling spirits from the deep ; but the spirits are slow in 
answering. After the dull field-day in London, with no support but 
the old standards of radicalism, there was an attempt at a meeting in 
Bath, which mustered about three hundred people in a city of sixty 
thousand inhabitants. At Brighton another failure took place, the 
numbers being about two hundred (and those chiefly mechanics) in 
a population of at least forty thousand. At Birmingham there was 
another failure also, ‘This does not look ver ‘y symptomatic of much 
pressure from without. Other failures have « also taken place ; while 
it remains to be seen what will be done by petitions on the other side 
of the question. Highly respectable meetings have been held in dif- 
ferent parts of England in support of church-rates. At Bath, for in- 
stance, and Exeter, there is reason to believe that petitions are 
pretty extensively in preparation, and will be signed only, or chiefly, 
by those who are subject to these rates. At the meeting in support 
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of church-rates at Bath, the speeches of Sir W. Cockburn and the 
Rey. E. Tottenham deserve reprinting for separate distribution. An 
admirable petition, signed (as we are informed on unimpeachable au- 
thority) by almost every inhabitant of any weight or respectability, 
has been forwarded from Wolverhampton. A Sussex paper of Feb. 
23rd, mentions petitions against the abolition of church-rates from 
Horsham, Kastbourne, and Hastings; and the papers of every day 
mention numerous petitions already presented in the House of Lords, 
The petition from Manchester against church-rates, so vaunted at the 
City of London Tavern meeting, was signed, indeed, by upwards of 
thirty-five thousand persons ; but by how many rate-payers Mr. Lush- 
ington did not inform the meeting. Some of the delegates came from 
Scotland, where there are no church-rates; and it certainly is difficult 
to say what those who do not pay rates can have to do with abolish- 
ing them. 

In Exeter a highly-respectable and influential meeting of the laity 
was held lately in support of church-rates, and it was determined to 
print two thousand copies of Mr. King’s speech at Chelmsford, That 
speech is so valuable, as coming from a dissenter, that it is reprinted 
here. 


The following Report is taken from the ‘‘ Standard” Newspaper. 


On Wednesday, Jan. 18th, agreeably to public notice, a meeting of the inha- 
bitants of Chelmsford took place, to consider a church-rate, required by the 
churchwardens, the rate of the Ist of August having been abandoned. The 
Rev. C. A. Sr. Joun Mitpmay, the Rector, was in the chair. A very warm 
opposition was offered to the granting of the rate, the Rev. Mr. Gray, the 
minister of the Independent Chapel, heading the anti-church party. The 
Essex Standard furnishes a very interesting report of the proceedings, including 
some excellent addresses from Dr. Badeley, Mr. Bartlett, &. We are, how- 
ever, compelled to confine ourselves to the following speech of Mr. King, a 
truly independent and enlightened dissenter :— 

Mr. Kine, Surgeon.—Unaccustomed as I am to take a part in parochial 
affairs, I feel it my duty to come forward on the present occasion. I consider 
that the question on which we are convened to decide, and the consequences 
that may follow from that decision, are so intimately connected with the pre- 
servation of the peace and order of the town, that I feel it not only necessary 
to come forward and vote in favour of the rate, but also to give my reasons 
for differing from that part of the community with which I am considered 
generally to act, and for whom | entertain a sense of great personal respect. 
| support this rate, because, from the observations that have fallen from Mr. 
Eutler, I am satisfied, though I have not seen the estimate, that the rate is 
required to keep the church in decent repair. This is no time for the lavish 
expenditure of the public money; and if any person who may be opposed to 
this rate convinces me that any of the rate is wanted for useless ornament, I 
should not vote for it; but it is tacitly admitted by those who are opposed to 
it, that the sum is wanted for the worship of God, and the preservation of 
his sanctuary. I think that great good arises in this country from the exist- 
ence of a church establishment ; and if any one has opposed a rate on the 
ground of profuse expenditure, they have now abandoned it. From the ob- 
servations made to-day, it seems that they have taken what may be con- 
sidered higher ground. " Mr. Gray says he opposes the church-rates because 
he considers them anti-scriptural; and my friend, Mr. Wells, opposes them 
because he considers them almost a tax on the consciences of the dissenters. 
Now I will beg to make a few observations on both those points; and first of 
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ehurch-rates being anti-scriptural. Mr. Gray maintained that there is nothing 
in the bible to countenance a church-rate. Mr. Gray says that we do not now 
live under the old dispensation. I grant that; but if he turns to the bible, he 
will find that occasional calls were made on the property of the Jews for the 
maintenance of the temple. We read in Ezra that under Cyrus all were taxed 
for the rebuilding of the temple; and that this was not an act of which God 
disapproved is shewn by the language of his prophet, when he calls Cyrus his 
servant. It is said that we do not find in the New Testament any mention 
of a national church; the reason of this is obvious; none of the governments 
of the earth having been then converted to Christianity; but, reasoning from 
analogy, if any of them had been converted, they would have been found 
maintaining a national religion, and kings would have become its nursing 
fathers, and queens its nursing mothers. I argue this the more, because the 
other day, in reading the last book of the bible—(that of Malachi)—lI there 
saw a curse pronounced on the people of Israel, because they had not paid 
those rights—those tithes—those contributions towards the maintenance of 
the religion of the country—which they ought. Here the old dispensation was 
about to expire, and the last prophet who wrote under it had spoken of the 
coming of the Messiah; and yet the duty of supporting a national religion 
was as much enforced by that prophet as it was by Moses, who was the first 
that wrote on the subject. So much for church-rates being anti-scriptural. 
And now with regard to the act of injustice in compelling us dissenters to pay 
for the support of a national religion: Tam at a loss to know what is meant 
by it. Living in a country professedly Christian, we expect that the govern- 
ment will be C hristian; and that they should consider it a duty to provide 
such religious instruction for the people as they deem most expedient—the 
best calculated to promote their eternal happiness. So far from the dissenter 
saying this is an injustice, I will say that the moment a government ceases to 
make this provision, it ceases to be Christian. It leaves the discharge of one 
of its first duties to others, and betrays the confidence placed in it by the 
friends of peace, order, morality, and religion. [am ata loss to understand 
how individuals can think it right to set up their own private judgment as to 
the payment of taxes for religious instruction ; why, they might, by the same 
rule, think it very wrong te pay any tax which ‘had for its object the promotion 
of social order and the defence of the country. This is all involved in the 
same principle; that which demands obedience to one law, demands it to all. 
If | admit to-day that a person may refuse payment of a tax for promoting 
religious instruction, because it is not precisely the sort of instruction which 
he best approves, [ can see no reason why I may not be called on to-morrow 
to admit that he may refuse to pay a tax for the defence of the country, because 
it is not conducted in the manner most accordant with his feelings. If a man 
refuse to pay a tax for religious instruction because it is not in accordance 
with his opinion, I repeat that I see no reason why he should not be permitted 
to refuse to pay a tax for the support of social order and the administration 
of justice, because it is not administered in the way the most pleasant and 
congenial to his feelings. If the government protect me from insult, and 
secure to me the enjoyment of my opinions as a dissenter, and permit me to 
do that which my Bible tells me I may do, and an interference with which I 
should resist—if the government suffer me to worship God according to the 
dictates of my own conscience, I am satisfied, and I never should accuse it of 
injustice because it compelled me to pay my fair proportion towards the re- 
ligious instruction of the country. So much for the injustice of the thing. 
Much has been said with regard to the folly of the church-rate, and that it 1s 
an unfair tax. The advocates of the voluntary system have told us, that if 
acted on it would produce enough to meet the demands, or rather the exi- 
gencies of the country. Now let me examine the truth of this. It must be 
considered a gratuitous assumption, for this country has never been left, thank 
Heaven, to the mercy of the voluntary principle. But they say it has been 
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tried in Scotland, and what has it done for Scotland! Much has been said 
about the morality and religion of Scotchmen—of their superiority over the 
inhabitants of South Britain. [read an able article in Blackwood of last month, 
and in that I learned that in the city of Glasgow, containing 240,000 inhabi- 
tants, the voluntary system, with all the assistance which the government is 
able to give them, there is not, including every church and chapel, accommo- 
dation for more than 97,000 persons. So much for Scotland! But they say 
it has been tried in America. The extent of religious accommodation in that 
country afforded by the voluntary system | am unable to state; but if any 
criterion is to be drawn from the manners of the inhabitants of the country, 
one would suppose that America would be the last spot on earth to which a 
great nation like this would look as an example in point of religion—a land 
where the inhabitants, with the sacred word of liberty on their lips, hold a 
large portion of their fellow-creatures in chains—a land where Lynch law 
prevails—where an infuriated mob can roast people to death with impunity— 
where the editors of papers are liable to be stoned to death because they dare 
to oppose popular fury, and this is all done without subsequent inquiry—a 
land where ruffian riot and intemperance seem to have their perfect working 
in every section. But now let us come nearer home, and coolly sit down and 
calculate what the voluntary system has done for the religious instruction 
of our own neighbourhood. | have in my hand a list of four parishes within 
a short distance of Chelmsford, viz.,—Broomfield, Boreham, Great Baddow, 
and Great Waltham, comprising a population of 5470 inhabitants, and yet in 
all these the voluntary principle does not provide any regular accommodation 
for religious worship. I also have a list of four other parishes—Writtle, 
Springfield, Little Waltham, and Great Leighs, comprising 5629 inhabitants, 
and, for their accommodation, the voluntary principle has furnished three small 
places of worship, capable of accommodating about 800 persons ; so that of 
eight parishes in the immediate vicinity of Chelmsford, containing 11,090 
persons, the voluntary system furnishes religious accommodation for only 800 ; 

leaving 45 out of every 50 unprovided with accommodation so far as the 
voluntary system goes. Now can those who advocate that system, and oppose 
the church-rate, contemplate, without some concern, the condition of those 
persons who, if the system were acted on by the adjoining parishes, would 
be destitute of religious accommodation, or be de pendent on the pious and 
benevolent churchmen? But it may be said, that great exertions would 
be made by the friends of the voluntary system, and that the pious church- 
men would do so; but I ask the advocates for the abolition of the church- 
rate, whether they consider it fair, equitable, and just, to throw the pro- 
Vision of the loose population of the country on the churchmen, while 
they only provide? 1 would entreat of you, who come here this morning 
to oppose the grant of the church-rate, to reflect seriously on the mischief 
Which a perseverance in this mode of proceeding may produce on the eternal 
interests of thousands. The ‘y have done much towards the education of the 
poor peasantry of the neighbourhood, but let me tell them—let me tell this 
meeting—that education unaccompanied by suitable religious instruction 
Will prove an injury rather than 2 benefit. Where there is culture of the 
mental capacity, without religious instruction, it is but to increase the capacity 
of our fellow-creatures, and make them more fit for mischief; it will but make 
the pe asantry dissatisfied with their station, and encourage the more vicious 
and debasing principles of our common nature. I would now speak a few 

words to sha more humble part of this meeting. Many of you are brought here 
this morning under the supposition that in voting against the church-rate 
you are aiding a measure from which you will ultimately reap benefit; believe 
me, as your friend, your true and de voted friend, if you suppose that you shall 
receive those bene fits you are m mistaken. it is one of the most striking and, to 
me, alarming circumstances, connected with recent events, that every measure 


Vou, X1l— March, 1837. 2x 
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brought forward by the self-styled Liberal party, who court popularity, has 
been based on the injury and degradation of the lower orders. 

Mr. Johns called Mr. King to order, observing that he had no right to 
mention the government. 

The Cuatirman said his opinion was that Mr. King had spoken on the 
assumption that the abolition of church-rates would be one of many mea- 
sures to oppress the poor. If he made direct allusion to the government he 
certainly was out of order. 

Mr. Kinc.—I have no wish to go out of order; and to prove the truth of 
my assertion, I forbear what may, by some, be considered an infringement on 
the rules of the meeting. I will only say it is impossible to conceive of any 
measure more pregnant with mischief to the poor than would be the abolition 
of the church-rate, as it would deprive them of that legal right to accommoda- 
tion for religious worship which they now enjoy, at the expense of the state. 
The interests of the church and the poor are so closely united by the wisdom 
of our ancestors, that it is impossible to separate them. Of the truth of this 
any one may easily convince himself; and it is impossible for any one to aim 
a blow at the institutions of the country without its being injurious to the 
poor. Let them look round and see to whom they are indebted for the public 
charities, schools, alms-houses, and asylums; why, uine-tenths of them 
originated in the liberal donations and contributions of churchmen. Let them 
look round and inquire where the men are to be found who of late have 
maintained, both in writing and speeches, that all charities, public and private, 
are injurious to the morals of the country, and they will find them among 
those who oppose church-rates, and try to persuade us, contrary to justice, not 
to pay these rates. If the people of the country have a regard for their own 
interests, they will now stand forward manfully, in support of the institutions 
of the country. As the feeble ivy twines its tendrils round the majestic oak, 
so ought the poor to cleave to the established institutions of the country, for 
the same blow that overthrows the one will throw their best and dearest 
interest inthe dust. If you love your country, and are thankful for the many 
benefits you enjoy, and wish to hand them to your children and their posterity 
uninjured, you will come forward and support the church-rate. The man who 
can aid, in the slightest degree, by his vote or influence in this good cause, and 
yet is deterred from doing so by mean calculations of interest, timidity, or 
supineness, shamefully neglects the duty he owes to posterity, and most righte- 
ously deserves all those evils of which the overthrow of the religion of the 
country would be but the forerunner. 

Mr. King concluded by declaring that he gave his cordial support to the 
rate proposed. 

[We ought to add, that the church-rate was carried by a majority of at least 
three to one.) 


LORD BRUUGHAM’S CHARITY AND EDUCATION BILL. 


FAMILIARITY with danger and disaster is so in the habit of rendering 
the mind indifferent to them, that the inhabitants of volcanic countries 
are said scarcely to wait till the lava has dried over their former habi- 
tations and gardens before they begin planting and building again. 
Is it to be explained from a similar phenomenon in the human mind, 
that one now looks at bills containing the most iniquitous provisions, 
and giving the most unconstitutional powers imaginable, with some- 
thing like indifference? Lord Brougham has just introduced a bill 
into the House of Lords to transfer nearly the whole control of every 
charitable and educational institution to the hands of seven com- 
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missioners, three of whom are to be paid by government.* The 
draft of the bill arrived too late to allow of any further comment this 
month. The only object of this notice is to awaken those whose in- 
terests are concerned to a sense of their danger, and to point out the 
necessity of watchfulness and energy, unless they wish to wake some 
morning with half their property, and all their privileges, transferred to 
other hands. . 


IRISH CLERGY SUBSCRIPTION, 


Ir so often happens that circulars and public letters to committees are 
passed over as matters of course and never read, that it is a duty to 
call attention to the letter of his Grace the Archbishop of Armagh to 
the Committee for the Relief of the Irish Clergy, stitched up in the 
last month’s Number of the “ British Magazine.” Its plain and 
manly, but affecting, statements of the sufferings of the Pst the 
tone and spirit in which it is written, and the beautiful prayer with 
which it concludes, render it a document which ought to be read by 
every man who loves the church of England and Ireland, and is in- 
terested in all that concerns her welfare. It is gratifying to learn that 
there is still some money in hand to be appropriated to the same pur- 
pose, if unhappily the same occasion shall continue. 


MR. BULLER AND THE BISHOPS. 


Mr. C. Buller, in the debate on the ejection of the bishops from the 
House of Lords, took upon himself to assert, that the bishops had 
been advocates of slavery, or, at least, unfavourable to emancipation. 
This assertion was uncontradicted in the House of Commons; and 
as the writer of these lines believes that he has full means of disproving 
it, it is mentioned now for the purpose of challenging Mr. Buller to 
bring forward evidence for the truth of his statement. If he can, well 
and good; if he cannot, he must be content to bear the stigma which 
such assertions bring upon their authors. 


THE CHURCH IN AUSTRALIA. 
An Appeal to the friends of the Church of England, in behalf of their brethren 
in Australia. 


luis appeal, which has lately been circulated, first states the nature 
of the colony and its inhabitants, shewing the peculiar claim it has 
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* Lord Brougham has done one thing, however, for which he deserves credit. 
He has prepared a very convenient abstract of the leading provisions of the bill, 
Che first paragraph is as follows :— 

_“ A Board for promoting education and regulating charities is to be formed, con. 

sisting of seven commissioners—namely, three great officers of state, (the President 
ofthe Council, the Lord Privy Seal, and Home Secretary of State,) the Speaker of the 
House of Commons, and three paid commissioners appointed by the crown, but who 
are not to be removable except by address of both Houses of Parliament. The 
commissioners are to have the power of appointing a secretary and two clerks ; they 
may sue and be sued in the name of the secretary, and are to lave the usual protec- 
tion in actions against themselves and those acting under their authority.” 
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upon us for spiritual instruction. It argues, that prisoners at home 
receive such instruction in the gaols; and that when we substitute 
transportation for imprisonment, we are not to add the further punish- 
ment of consigning the sufferer to a complete abandonment of all 
religious hopes and consolations, It then proceeds to argue a further 
necessity of more spiritual instructors, from the strides popery is 
making there :— 


““ We do not expect that these arguments will be gainsaid ; but it may pro- 
bably be urged, that they rather go to prove the obligation resting on the 
government to provide sufficient means of religious education and worship in 
the colony, than serve to enforce the present call on the charity of indi- 
viduals. We by no means seek to deny the pressure of these arguments on 
the government. We do certainly hold, that the most sacred duty of a 
Christian government is, to provide amply in these respects for its subjects, 
whether at home or abroad; and, for the reasons we have given, we think 
Australia has peculiar claims on it. But the answer we make to this objec- 
tion to our present appeal is simply this :—The government does not deny its 
duty to be what is thus asserted; it has taken its measures, and we are bound 
to presume that, among innumerable calls upon it, it feels that it has done as 
much as it is able to do in this particular case. The result is, that the govern- 
ment supply is wholly inadequate to the object; and unless individuals step in 
to aid the cause, it is a fact morally certain, that avery large number of the pro- 
testant inhabitants of Australia will cease to be more than in name Christians of 
the church of England, and will grow up either infidels or Roman catholics. \t 
seems to us that this fact alters the position of things. We are not calling on 
individuals to supersede the efforts of government, nor to absolve it from the 
discharge of its duty. We assume that it has done, and will do, what is in 
its power, and in such a manner as seems to it most proper; but as in the 
result enough is not done to answer the desired object, in regard to the mem- 
bers of our own religious community, and as the considerations we have 
urged appear to us to be such as ought to press upon the consciences of indi- 
viduals, according to their respective abilities, we earnestly appeal to all those 
persons who, in a grateful sense of what they themselves have received, and 
in a thoughtful consideration of the purposes and destinies of this colony, are 
desirous of preserving to their brethren in Australia the blessings which the 
church of England holds out to her children. 

“It remains only to state, as briefly as possible, the wants of the colony, 
and the mode in which it is proposed to supply them, however imperfectly, 
by means of the funds which may be placed in our hands. 

‘The wants are chietly these :—1. Churches throughout the whole colony, 
which will be sufficiently apparent from this simple statement; that for a 
population of 80,000 persons, whereof 60,000 at least are protestants, and 
these, too, scattered over four millions of acres, there are but eight small 
churches. Our first object, therefore, is to assist in building or enlarging 
churches wherever most necessary; the colonists contributing according to 
their ability, and the government applying from the revenues an equal sum,* in 
furtherance of those objects. 

“2. Funds to maintain the parochial schools upon the English national 
system, which have existed ever since the foundation of the colony by the 
support of government, and under the care of the clergy have been productive 
of the most extensive good; + but which, owing to a recent change of cit- 
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* Towards erecting churches and ministers’ dwellings, on condition of an equal 
sum being raised by private contributions—.30001.— Extract from the Estimate for 
the Church Establishment in Australia for 1837. 


* As a proof ofthis, the Bishop of Australia thus writes in July, 1836 :—“ T have 
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cumstances, must henceforth rely for support entirely on the friends of the 
church. 

« 3. There isa great want of additional clergymen and schoolmasters; and 
we are most anxious to aid the bishop, by placing funds at his disposal, which, 
together with the annual grant from government, and voluntary contributions from 
the colonists,* may enable him to select and maintain individuals of sound 
principles and competent ability, in each of these most important depart- 
ments. 

« We propose to place at the sole disposal of the Bishop of Australia what- 
ever monies we may be able to raise, entirely confiding in his judgment and 
experience for the application of them to the most useful and necessary pur- 
poses. 


Messrs. Hoare and Co. Fleet-street, and Sir Walter Farquhar, and 
Co., St. James’-street, having kindly consented to receive any sums 
which may be subscribed on account of the Bishop of Australia.+ 


IRISH NATIONAL EDUCATION, 


My pear Sir,—As the Commissioners of National Education have 
wublished an appeal to the Fourteenth Report of the Commissioners 
of Education, in 1814, as an authority for their present system, and 
will no doubt refer to it in the approaching discussions, it is desirable 
to call attention to a copy of a letter written by the late Bishop of 
Ferns to the Archbishop of Dublin, in March, 1832, which ought for 
ever to have silenced that line of defence. It is well known that the 
late Bishop of Ferns, then Provost of Trinity College, Dublin, had the 
principal part in preparing that Report; and there is in existence an 
extended correspondence which took place between him and other 
members of the board, from which, were it necessary, it could be 
proved that the object of the Commissioners was precisely what is 
stated in the following letter. I am, my dear Sir, faithfully yours, 


C. R. ELRINGTON. 
Trin. Coll., Dublin, Feb. 9th, 1837. 


COPY OF A LETTER FROM THE LATE BISHOP OF FERNS TO THE ARCH- 
BISHOP OF DUBLIN, 


My Lorp,—I hope your grace will pardon me for taking the liberty of tres- 
passing upon your time by offering some explanation of a plan which twenty 


received from one master a list of the names of 120 of his scholars, who are now 
settled in respectable stations in life, and have most of them families growing up in 
habits of piety and good order ; and so proportionably in many other instances,”’ 

* Asa proof that the colonists are most anxious to do what they can to supply 
their own religious wants, we may mention, that at a meeting which took place in 
Sydney, in June last, almost immediately after the bishop’s arrival, a subscription 
(chiefly annual) was commenced, which, in a few days, amounted to 24001.: and 
which, doubtless, has been gradually increasing since that period. 

+ Within these few days, accounts have come stating that the governor is desr- 
mined to introduce a system of education like the Irish. The bishop has presiaed 
at ameeting of protestants of all denominations to petition the governor against 
carrying this scheme into execution. The matter seems to have called forth deep 
feeling. ‘There appears to be no colony where the church of England experiences 
such determined and unremitting opposition as in Australia, under the present go- 
vernor,—Ep, 
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years ago I had some share in preparing, and which has been lately observed 
upon by Lord Plunket in a way which would intimate that he considers it as 
similar to that which has lately produced so much discussion, and that he was 
inclined to fasten upon me the charge of inconsistency, in now signing resolu- 
tions expressing disapprobation of it. There are certainly many subjects on 
which [ now entertain opinions diametrically opposite to those which [ should 
have advocated twenty years ago, and I should not hesitate to avow the 
changes, and to explain the causes from which it arose, but the mode of ex- 
tending education in Ireland is not of the number. I held, when I signed the 
Fourteenth Report, that whatever attempt might be made to extend education, 
all the existing establishments should remain untouched ; and that the spirit 
of improvement, already manifested among them, should be left to operate un- 
disturbed.—(See Report, page 331.) When that spirit had operated with 
such effect as nearly to double the number of scholars in the space of but 
twenty years, I certainly am confirmed in my opinion, and particularly when 
the proportion of Roman catholics taught in those schools was rather increased 
than diminished, till the year 1825, when the priests, with a view to obtaining 
the control of education, exerted their utmost influence to withdraw those of 
their own communion. The partial success of that influence would undoubt- 
edly have been transitory, had not new prospects risen before them. I speak 
not merely my own opinion. I would refer your ane to Mr. O’Driscol’s 
pamphlet on education, He was a Roman-catholic barrister, resident in the 
county of Cork, and well acquainted with the question on which he treats. 
His expression is very strong. Speaking of the Roman-catholic children, he 
says, ‘‘ Let them have the written word of God; this is new to them, and 
will do much of itself. You will be opposed, but not always; and you will 
succeed, if you persevere.” In his ‘‘ Views of Ireland,” published i in 1823, he 
maintains the same opinion. That government have it in their power to give 
essential aid to the priests in withd:awing children from the schools which 
they still attend, in very considerable numbers, cannot be disputed. 

On looking at the Fourteenth Report your grace will observe, that the 
schools proposed to be established are repeatedly denominated supplementary ; 
with a view to impress the more strongly, that they were not to supersede 
those then in existence, nor to impede their improvement or increase, 

The commissioners who prepared that Report were cautious in their use of 
words; and your grace will observe, that when expressing their hopes that, 
in preparing books for these supplementary schools, more might be done than 
introducing such as would merely inculcate moral principles, they are careful 
to mark what they allude to by the repeated use of the word extracts. Ex- 
tracts from the scriptures themselves ; thus excluding the idea, that such 
books as Gahan’s “ History of the Old and New Testament,” or Fleury’s 
“* Catechism,” or anything that was not in the words of our Bible, would be 
satisfactory. In this point, the difference between the Fourteenth Report and 
the new plan is most observable, though, strangely enough, Lord Plunket 
chose this as the point of resemblance, 

It has been alleged, that we recommended a mixed board of protestants and 
Roman catholics. On turning to page 331 of the Report, your grace will see 
that we did no such thing. We merely stated, that on the liberality and pru- 
dence of the commissioners, and the general confidence placed in them, their 
success would depend. To the government we left the determining upon the 
commissioners, without attempting to limit their choice. Had we recom- 
mended that some of the members should be Roman catholics, we should pro- 
bably have felt it necessary to add a caution, that there was, at least, one class 
which could not be deemed to come under the description given above, those 
of the order of Jesuits: 

I am ashamed of the unreasonable length of this letter, but I feel that I am 
the only survivor of the Board which signed that Fourteenth Report from 
whom a detailed statement of this sort could be expected, and having been 
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employed particularly in preparing it, 1 feel that upon me a proportionate 
share of responsibility attaches. 
I have the honour to be your grace’s faithful servant, 


Ferns, March Vth, 1832. (Signed) Tnos. Ferns, 


EDUCATION OF MEDICAL STUDENTsS.* 
To the Editor of the British Magazine. 


Sir,—The education of medical students in London has already been 
made the subject of discussion in the 50th, 51st, and 52nd Numbers of 
the “ British Magazine; and has been treated in such a manuer as to 
leave no doubt that the Kditor and the writer of the letters in the 
5ist and 52nd Numbers (evidently not a medical man) see much of 
the evil of the present system, and feel deeply the necessity for ame- 
lioration, As this subject has been so ably introduced to the 
notice of your readers, | am encouraged to hope, that they will not 
object to the further discussion of it in the pages of your journal, by 
ove who has formed his opinions from actual intercourse with a large 
number of students, for six successive sessions, as a lecturer in the 
metropolis. Iam the more anxious to bring this matter fully before 
the readers of the “ British Magazine,’ because | am convinced that 
if the evils of the present system be strongly presented to the minds 
of the clergy, and if through their means the attention of parents be 
seriously directed to them, more may be done towards effecting the 
required changes than by any other means, Further, 1 am disposed 
to think, that, if any change is to be effected, the first impulse must be 
given by non-medical persons, (and by whom more fitly than by the 
clergy?) for I much doubt that there is sufficient harmony or disin- 
terestedness in the medical profession, to originate and carry into 
operation such changes as would remove the evil, of which the public 
have most reason to complain. 

I shall first, as briefly as I can, describe what is at present required 
of almost all medical students, and what each one must go through in 
order to obtain the qualifications necessary to constitute him a licensed 
practitioner. I may premise, that the greatest number of students 
are intended to be apothecaries, or, according to the more usual ap- 
pellation, general practitioners, those who are destined to be phy- 
sicians, Or pure surgeons, (i.e., surgeons who do not dispense their 
own medicines,) forming but a very small portion of the great body 
of students in London. 

A boy who is intended to be a general practitioner is taken from 
school at an early age, (often as early as fourteen,) when he can have 
acquired merely the rudiments of education, and is apprenticed to 
& surgeon and apothecary. By this gentleman he is at once in- 
troduced to his shop, where he learns to compound pills and draughts, 
or, it may be, to bleed and extract teeth; and, if he be quick and 
observing, he soon acquires the routine method of prescribing over the 





* It will be seen by the subjects on which this letter and those which succeed it 
touch, how justly it may be included under the title of “‘ Church Matters.” 
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counter for the patients, who, in some places, apply for advice in this 
manner in great numbers. How much instruction the apprentice re- 
ceives from his master must of course depend upon circumstances, 
Noone who knows the general practitioners of this country can doubt 
that among them there are some with whom it must be a privilege for 
any young man to be placed ; yet, even with the best principles and the 
best intentions on the part of the master, it often happens that the 
pature and extent of his practice are such as to render it impos- 
sible for him to give instruction to an apprentice beyond a very tri- 
fling amount. On the whole, it may be stated, that the que intum 
of instruction which a lad thus ap prenticed obtains from his master 
extends to the practical routine duties of an apothecary —viz., the 
compounding of drugs, the performance of some of the common 
operations of surgery, and prescribing for some simple maladies of 
ordinary occurrence. As the usual period of the sojourn of the 
apprentice with his master is four or five years, it follows, as a 
matter of course, that the example and habits of the latter will 
have more or less influence upon the pupil, in a moral point of 
view. Such is the history of the first few years of the career of every 
apothecary’s ap prentice. It rarely happens, I believe, that there is 
much opportunity, or, at least, inducement, afforded for study, whe- 
ther medical or otherwise, during this period,—the desultory nature of 
the daily employments being very unfavourable to the formation of 
studious habits. When that portion of the apprenticeship which it 
was stipulated should be devoted to the master has expired, the most 
important period in the young man’s career commences ; he is now 
relieved from the thraldom ofan apprenticeship ; he leaves his master’s 
roof; and, in too many instances, becomes his own master. His non- 
medical friends are incompetent to advise the young doctor; and 1 

would be derogatory to liis independence if he were not allowed ‘ 


judge for himself as to the most advisable method of pursuing his 


professional studies. Many who would gladly follow the advice of 
another cannot find a friend competent to the task; and many fall 
into the hands of incompetent advisers ; a vast number suffer them- 
selves to be guided by a fellow-student, a townsman or a relation. 
He comes up to London in order to attend courses of lectures on the 
various branches of medical science, according to the plan which the 
Society of Apothecarie s have laid down for the guidance of students. 
The Society of Apothecaries are, at present, virtually the directors 
of medical education in this country. At least nine-tenths® of the 
medical students of England must conform to the regulations of the 
Board of Examiners of this body; and as their licence alone confers 
a sufficient title to practise, the diploma of the College of Surgeons 
is only sought as an additional feather, and would not be, sought at 
all were it not a matter very easy of attainment. I do not wish it 
to be supposed that I mean to impugn, in any degree, the proceedings 





* I have no means of ascertaining exactly the proportion of students intended for 
the practice of medicine or surgery alone, but I am sure I have not over estimated 
the number of those destined to be apothecaries. 
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of the Society of Apothecaries in reference to the great trust which 
has fallen into their hands; on the contrary, I believe that their regu- 
lations have much increased the amount of professional knowledge 
which the great majority of students find it necessary to acquire before 
they present themselves for examination. 

According to the latest regulations of this body, each student has 
to spend three medical sessions in attendance upon lectures, The 
medical session extends from the first day of October to the last day of 
July, and is divided into two portions,—the winter session, which ex- 
tends from October to April, and the summer session, which begins in 
May and terminates in July. The following table exhibits the various 
courses of lectures which each student is required to attend, and the 
order in which they are to be taken :— 


Chemistry. 
Anatomy and Physiology. 
Anatomical Demonstrations. 
Materia Medica. 
Botany. 
Anatomy and Physiology. 
Anatomical Demonstrations. 
Second Winter Session ........ < Dissections. 
/ Practical Medicine. 
Hospital Practice. 
Botany. 
Midwifery. 
Forensic Medicine, 
Hospital Practice. 
Dissections. 
Practical Medicine. 
Midwifery. 
Hospital Practice. 


First Winter Session ........ 


First Summer Session 


Second Summer Session ...... 


Third Winter Session ........ 


It must be obvious, that according to the arrangements laid down 
in the preceding table, ample occupation has been provided for the 
students. On an average, three hours daily are to be devoted to sit- 
ting at lectures, oral discourses, illustrated sometimes by preparations 
and diagrams, by recent dissections, in the case of anatomy, and by 
experiments, in the case ofchemistry. It is matter of common obser- 
vation, how apt the attention of an auditory is to flag at a lecture of 
this kind; and when it is remembered that the lectures which medical 
students are called upon to attend are merely didactic, and often on 
points abstruse, and in themselves uninteresting,—and, moreover, that 
each lecture is required to be of an hour's duration, I think it will be 
admitted that there are some grounds for doubting that this mode of 
instruction is that best suited to the wants of students of medicine. 1 
may further add, that had the period allowed by the Apothecaries’ 
Company for attendance on lectures been extended to four sessions, it 
would not have been too long. 

The lectures must be attended at some school of medicine; and 
there is not a paucity of these establishments in the metropolis, Mach 
of the large hospitals has its medical school connected with it; there 
are schools of medicine at King’s and University Colleges; and there 
are some private schools established as matters of private speculation, 
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and maintained from private funds, unconnected with any public in- 
stitution. 

At the end of the session, the students obtain certificates of their 
attendance on the usual courses of lectures, which certificates are to 
be presented at Apothecaries’ Hall as evidence that the prescribed 
plan of education had been followed. I am not aware that at any of 
the schools means are taken to ascertain whether the students attend 
regularly or otherwise, except, indeed, at King’s College, where each 
student is obliged to have himself marked in a book kept for the pur- 
pose as he goes in to each lecture. I have heard, that in one class at 
University College a roll is occasionally called ; but I believe no means 
are e mploy ed in any of the other schools (so far as I can ascertain) to 
enforce regularity of attendance; so that, in many cases, it must be 
impossible for the lecturer, at the conclusion of the session, to form a 
correct estimate of the number of lectures attended by the student. 
At most of the schools now, | believe, examinations are held at cer- 
tain periods; but as the attendance of the students is quite optional, 
these examinations are generally very thinly attended, so that they 

can exert but little, if any, be neficial influence upon the class at 
large. 

Thus it appears that the pupilage of each medical student is divis- 
il le into two periods, in each of which he is ve ry ditfere ntly situate d. 
During the first period he is an apprentice, living in his master’s house, 
and every moment at the beck and call of his master, who has a right 
to control him in all his proceedings, and generally exercises that 
right. During the second veriod, he is in town, in the midst of all 
its bustle and gaiety, and exposed to all its temptations,—his own 
master, uncontrolled in all his proceedings, free to attend or to neglect 
his lectures as he pleases, with slight and remote encouragement to 
study, his society often confined to that of young men, students like 
himself. The average age of most medical students, when they 
come to London, is nineteen or twenty; and at this early age, 
strange as it may appear, they are removed from some degree of 
wholesome restraint to be free and unencumbered in the midst of 
dangers and temptations. 

That there is nothing to improve, and much to depress, the 
moral condition of the students, in such a system as I have described, 
must, | think, be sufficiently obvious. The very absence of some in- 
fluence sufficient to direct them for good, has been the means of foster- 
ing and promoting a self-constituted authority which now exerts con- 
siderable control over the students of London. Having already 
occupied so much space, I will, with your permission, in another 
letter, explain what this authority is, and the nature and extent of its 
influence on medical students and medical education. 


I have the honour to be, Sir, your obedient servant, 
R. B. Toop, M.D. 


Professor of Physiology and of General and Morbid Anatomy 
in King's College, London, 
London,— Feb. 13th, 1837 
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EXPENSES OF AN UNIVERSITY EDUCATION. 


Every observer of the radical newspapers must have often witnessed 
the peculiar delight with which they e Xpatiate on so fruitful a theme 
as the lavish expenditure of money requisite to obtain an university 
education. One would imagine from the accounts there given, where 
the object is to create an unfavourable impression against the univer- 
sities, that they were mere tunnels through which the money of the 
aristocracy flowed by hundreds at a time, and that the poor had no 
part in them except to be despised and neglected. The writers, in- 
deed, often expose their ignorance of the places about which they are 
writing, but one is sometimes led to the conviction that they are ‘deli- 
be rately stating what they know to be false, merely to serve a party 
purpose. They state, at ‘all events, what they might easily know to 
be false in a case where they are bound to inform themselves. But it 
sometimes happens that they write upon the subject without any 
definite purpose of misrepresentation, as, for instance, in answering 
the inquiry of a correspondent, when the -y would obtain no credit by 
misleading their friends. The truth then comes out, though it is not 
impossible that within a week the same old falsehood may be inserted 
in the very channels which conveys the truth in this instance, 

A specimen of the truth, let out in an answer to a correspondent, 
may be found in the annexed extract from the “* Weekly Chronicle,’ 
a paper which has no limits to its radicalism. 

“C.W.L.” wishes to know the expense of a course of study at Oxford or Cam- 
bridge, exclusive of books and furniture, “ C.W.L.,” if a prudent, honourable, and 
studious young man, may, by management, live at either university for a yearly sum 
of 90/. The first year is the most expensive. If “ C.W.L.” will tell us what object 
he particularly aims at in seeking a university education, we should be happy to assist 
him with our best advice as to the course he should pursue. 

», then, after all, it seems the editor of the “ Weekly Chronicle” 
less that a young man need nol spe nd more than 90/, at Cambridge 
or Oxford! We need never again refer to the testimony of our 
friends as to the moderate expense attendant on an university course 
with a young man of prudent habits, when we have so choice an ad- 
mission from an enemy. Before quitting the subject, however, it 
may be well to remark, that while the nece ssary expenses of an uni- 
versity are small to a careful student, it is often a place where young 
men are guilty of great extravagance. The university does what it 
can to restrain such an evil, but it has too often an insidious enemy 
in the parents themselves, which will defeat all its care. Young men 
who are brought up in habits of self-indulgence at home, who are 
taught to love luxury and parade, and who see their parents attempt-’ 
ing to make a figure disproportioned to their station in life, are 
likely, when the ‘y are removed from their father’s roof, to carry to the 
universities the habits they have learned at home. The chief ground- 
work of the mischief is laid here, and it is here that the remedy for 
whatever of evil does exist must properly begin. Plain living and 
high thinking are good elements in a C hristian education. Simplicity 
and self-c ontrol are good elements in the formation of a Christian 
character, and these are best taught in the father’s house ; nay, in the 
early days of youth, upon the mothe rs knee. 
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Tue following quotation from a speech of Lord John Russell has 
been printed in the newspapers within the last few days. If it can 
be depended upon, surely Lord J. Russell can never desire to escape 
from such pledges as it contains. 


“« My opinion on this subject is exactly the same as it has hitherto been. I think 
that it is the duty of the state, either by means of church-rates, or of some other 
public fund, to maintain the buildings set apart by the state for divine worship, in 
good and efficient repair.”....‘* And, whatever may be the anxiety of the dis- 
senters, they cannot be in doubt as to the opinions of the Government. Two 
years ago, Lord Althorp brought in a bill on the subject, in which the prin- 
ciple was declared that church-rates should not be abolished, unless the state 
provided a substitute. I have never said anything inconsistent with that prin- 
ciple, or, at least, anything to lead dissenters to suppose that ministers meant to 
abolish church-rates without an equivalent, or that that equivalent was to be found 


in the revenues of the church. To that principle I have adhered, and to it I mean 
to adhere.” 
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ORDINATIONS. 


Bishop of Worcester, Worcester Cathedral ......0.s0++00. eccvevecs Jan. 8th 
Bishop of Worcester, Worcester Cathedral .....ccsceseeseeseeeeens Feb. 9th 
DEACONS, 

Name. Degree. College. University. Ordaining Bishop. 
Browne, T. C. ee Worcester, by 1. d. from 
rowne, T. C. cscccccee B.A. Magdalen Hall Oxford } Bp. of Bath & Wells 

Cookesley, H. P, ...... B.A. Trinity Camb. Worcester 

BONNET: TR sinurssccucsees B.A. Sidney Sussex Camb. Worcester 

Fowle, W. C.cce..ccss: ‘adh: , § Worcester, by |. d. from 
owl¢ : . BA. Wadham Oxford ) Bp. of Bath & Wells 

Hall, W....ceeceeeeeeees BeAe St. Edmund's H. Oxford Worcester 

ROMO, Cis. dcdisisanncesns zB.A. Clare Hall Camb. Worcester 

Hughes, J. R.....ccosese ~~? : Worcester, by |. d. from 
_ ~_— ak: Oxford } Bp. of Bath & Wells 

A SR St. John’s Camb. Worcester 


Talbot, Hon. W.W.C. pia. Christ Church Oxford w Bp. of I be Act nn 


Tennant, Wis ashadsaieis M.A. ‘Trinity Camb. Worcester 
WF UNI, WF vcccvcusckssccces B.A. Queen's Oxford Worcester 

PRIESTS. ; 
Brigstocke, C. F. .... S lie Worcester, by 1. d. frou 
igstocke, I ee St. David's, Lampeter Bp. of St. David's 
eS ee B.A. St. John’s Camb. Worcester ; 
Catt FEW vccccccenccics : o § Worcester, by |. d. row 
‘ .» BA» Magdalen Hall Oxford 2 Bp. of St. David's 
Forrester, ks Dreiiaicis M.A. Oriel Oxford Worcester 
Sige Cy sitecssanes . Trinity x, Worcester, by 1. d. from 
yeaa oe sone Bp. of Lichfield 
Keppel, Hon. T. R.... a.a. Downing Camb. Worcester , 
Land . W.. "ea tee a Worcester, by I. d. fron 
: andor, C. ak seeseaans B.A. Worcester Oxford Bp. of St. David's 
Semity Hon. W. H. ... oma. St. John’s Camb. Worcester 
Simins, K. sent eeeeenenene m.a. Wadham Oxford Worcester 
Sinytl, Ty Gresssecenes Trinity Oxford Worcester 
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Name. Degree. College. University. Ordaining Bishop. 
Southouse, G. W....... BA. Oriel Oxford Worcester 
Sprey, A. By seseeeeereee Trinity Oxford Worcester 
Tomlinson, W. R....... m.a. St. John’s Camb. Worcester 
Webster, J...scccccccoeeee BA. Trinity Oxford Worcester 


The Rev. F. C. Ewald, Missionary to the Jews of North Africa, was ordained 
Deacon, on the 23rd of October, by the Bishop of London; and was admitted by his 
Lordship to Priest's Orders on the 18th of December. 

The Bishop of Lichfield will hold a General Ordination on Sunday, April the 2nd. 

It is the intention of the Lord Bishop of Bath and Wells to hold a General Ordina- 
tion on Sunday, the 9th of April next, and Candidates are required to send in their 
papers on or before the Ist of March. 

The Lord Bishop of Oxford will hold his next General Ordination at Christ Church, 
on Sunday, May the 2Ist. 

The Bishop of Ely purposes to hold his next Ordination, in London, on Sunday, the 
4th of June next. Candidates are required to transmit the requisite papers to his Lord- 
ship at Ely House, Dover-street, London, in covers not exceeding one ounce in weight, 
on or before the Ist of May, after which due notice will be given of the time and place 
of examination. The Bishop requires all Candidates for Deacon’s Orders to wait upon 
him, in person, three months before the Ordination ; and if they will, by letter, state to 
the Bishop that they are prepared for such interview, his Lordship will appoint a time 
to see them. ’ 





RESIGNATIONS. 
Name. Preferment. County. Diocese. Patron 
Sir J. Copley, Bart. 
Goddard, Charles . ioe te Garlick: ' Londen. Middx. Bp. of London 


Mozley, Thomas.., Moreton Pinckney R. Northam. Peterbro’ Oriel Coll., Oxon 
Townstall V. w. St. 
Saviour C, 


Cooke, Geo. ...04. Sportborough R. York York 


Tracey, J. ..cocsee. t Devon Exon Corp. of Dartmouth 





CLERICAL APPOINTMENTS. 





Aston, Frederick ...... Domestic Chaplain to the Earl of Plymouth. 

Bickersteth, John ...... Domestic Chaplain to Lord Langdale. 

Carpenter, Henry ...... Minister of St. Michael’s Church, Liverpool. 

ets ©. Wiccacctscsnce Chaplain and Librarian to the Benchers of Lincoln’s Inn. 
Draper, W. Yorke...... Domestic Chaplain to Lord Cartaret. 

ec ee Evening Lecturer at St. Aubyn Chapel, Devonport. 
Greenslade, W. ......... Sunday Evening Lecturer at Barnstaple Church. 

Kymek, Nathaniel...... Second Master of Christ’s Hospital Grammar School, at 


Maltby, Henry ......... 
4. 
Ramsay, Alexander ... 
Trollope, F. A. .....006 
Waddington, G. ...... 


Hertford. 
Chaplain to the Bishop of Durham. 
Assistant Minister of St. James’s Episcopal Chapel, Edinburgh. 
Master of the Endowed School at Martock, Somerset. 
Assistant Master of the Free Grammar School, Birmingham. 


Chaplain to the Bishop of Durham. 
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Wallis, J., V. of Bodmin, a Surrogate for the Diocese of Exeter. 
Wilson, R.........e0066e. Head Master of St. Peter’s Grammar School, Pimlico, in 
union with King’s College. 





PREFERMENTS. 


Name. Preferment. County. Diocese. Patron. 
Appleton, James... St. Neot’s V. Hunts Lincoln Lord Chancellor 


Bowles, C. B. ... Woking V. Surrey Winches. Earl Onslow 
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Name. Preferment. County. Diocese. Patron. 

Dunholme V. w. 

Brackenbury, H. | St. John, New- 

port V. 
St. James’s Garlick- 
hythe R. 
Daubeney, H. W. } St. Mathew-at- Ebley, 
‘ Stonehouse 

Davenport, Chas... Skeffington R. 

St. Mathew, Friday- 

Durham, Wm...... street, w. St. Peter, 
Cheapside R. 

Fairlie, Walter, Minister of the New Church at Gilmerton, in the parish of Liberton. 


Lineoln Lincoln Rev. F. Swan 


Burnett, Thomas.. ' Middlesex London Bishop of London 


Glouces. Gl. & Br. Colonel Daubeny 


Leicester Lincoln T. Davenport, Esq, 


Middx. London Bishop of London 


rons denbiacandninhionba 
an re ere eye 


: Fardell, J. G. ... Sprotborough R. York York Sir J. Copley, Bt, 
4 “- ° SER: 
i Fox, Samuel ..... . Horsley V. Derby L. & C. ; -w ae 
) Fursdon, Edward, East Antony V. Cornwall Exeter R. P. Carew, Esq. 
| Gregory, C........... Sandford C. Devon Exeter { pg nimay tee saa 
; Jones, Francis ..... Moreton Pinckney R. Northam. Peterbro’ Oriel Coll., Oxon. 
~~ Holy . Trinity R., 2). aati { Dean and Chapter 
; we, Te Tk sivas eatin ( Devon Exeter . of Ba 
( Saint Mildred and if Lord Chancellor & 
Menchin, J. C....4 St. Mary Cole- + Middx. London Mercer's Com- 
church 5 ! pany, alternate 
Pring, Jo He cscs. Liantrothen R. Merion. Bangor Bishop of Bangor 
Ratcliffe, George.. § St. Edmund R., Sa- dw; ilts Sarum sishop of Sarum 
¢ lisbury 
Scholefield, Jas..... Sapeote R. Leicester Lincoln C. F. Turner, Esq. 
ar: { Townstall V. w. St. ‘ ee { Corporation of 
Tracey, John ..... *) > Saviour C. even mater Y= Dartmouth 
Traherne, Geo. ... St. George R. Glamor. Llandaff L. lag Esq. 
Turner, Charles... ) St. Michael. -at-Thorn ? Norfolk Norwieh } Slew.. Lacy Se 
ioe \ d— field 
BYOUMR, 26 ssssscess Piri Pood Vv. Cornwall Exeter Rev. C. P. Brune 


T ¥ : . . St. John’s College, 
rylecote, Thos. .... Marston Mortmaine R. Bedford Lincoln } se we 


Villiers, Henry M. Kenilworth V. Warwick L.& C. Lord Chancellor 
i CLERGYMEN DECEASED. 
The Right Rev. Thomas Burgess, D.D., Lord Bishop of Salisbury 
Arthur, James ... St. Neot’s V. Hiunts. Lincoln Lord Chancellor 
Bacon, Isaac ...... Bletchington R. Oxford Oxford Queen’s Coll. , Ox. 
. ‘ : Governors of Cre- 
> o Sy Vv cete ° . 
Bent, Hugh ...... indford C. Devon Exeter { diton Charity 
Biddulph, T. T..... St. James P.C., Bristol, Bristol Corp. of Bristol 
Hutton R. Essex London D.&C., of St. Paul's 
Black, Richard ... and ,Copdock R. ¢ Suffolk Norwich Lord Walsingham 
w. Washbrooke V. § . 
and Catmere R. Berks Sarum J. A.Houblon, Esq 
Burrow, Thos. ..... Bampton, 2nd Port.V. Oxford Oxford D. & C. of Exeter 


( Woking V. 2 

Chandler, C. F.... and Witley, V. w. > Surrey Winches. Earl of Onslow 
l Thursley C. ) 

Chudleigh, Stowell, Devonshire Place 

Collins, Rigby, Bath 

Clarke, Geo. S..... Great Waltham V. Essex London Trin. Coll., Oxon 

Clay, Francis, F., Assistant Master of the Free Grammar School at Birmingham 

1)’ Arblay, A. C. L. R., Minister of Ely Chapel 

Davies, W.....:000. Liangafelach ( 
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Dobson, Wm. S... : 
Farley, Wm. «.+++- Effingham V. 


Fawcett, Richd.... 


Name. 


Feachem ; G eeeee eee 


Forster, John.... 


ee ? 
Freke, Thomas..... 


Gillbanks, J. C.. 


Greenwood, Wm.. : 
Harbin, Edward... 


Preferment., 


Leeds V. 
Dorking V. 
{ Tunstead V. w. So 


Ruston C. 


Loddiswell V. 
w. Buckland Tout 


Saints C. 
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County. 


Kirby Lonsdale, Westmoreland 


Surrey 


W. York 


Surrey 


mrt Norfolk 


Devon 


& Down St. Mary R. Devon 


Hayle, P. C. 
Culgaith P. C. 
& Aspatria V. 

Hose V. 
& C. of Stathern 

Takeley V. 


Cumb. 
Cumb. 
Cumb. 
\ Leices. 


Essex 


Harris, J., Husbands Bosworth, Leicestershire 


Harrington, J. E. 
Heald, W. M. .... 


Hesketh, Robert .. ? 


Hodgson, W., C. of King’s Ripton 
Kingston-by-the-Sea 


Hunt, Richard ... 
Seman, Wi a, one cesses 


Sapceote R. 
Birstall V. 

( St. Dunstan - in - the? 
East R., London 


Leices. 


N. York 


i Middx. 


& Acton Burnel R. Salop 


R. 


& Sompting V. 


Felkirk V. 


& Medmenham V. 
Chalfont St. Giles 


\ Sussex 
Sussex 
W. York 
Bucks 


Diocese. Patron. 
Winches. Lord Chancellor 
York Trustees 
Representatives of 
Winches. the late Duke of 
Norfolk 

Norwich §— Mack, Esq. 
Exeter 

Exeter R. Bedford, Esq. 
Chester Earl of Lonsdale 
Carlisle Vicar of Kirkland 
Carlisle Bishop of Carlisle 
Lincoln Duke of Rutland 
London Bishop of London 
Lincoln T. F. Turner, Esq. 
York Abp. of York 
London Abp.of Canterbury 
L. & C, Sir E, Smyth 
Chiches. Earl of Egremont 


Chichester E. Barker, Esq. 
York Abp. of York 
Lincoln Mrs. Scott 


Kerrison, Edmund, of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge 


Leman, N. T. O.. ? 


Love, Wm., Goland 


Martyn, T. W. 4 


Mortlock, Henry.. 


Mould, Pea Misterton P. C. 


Onslow, Middleton 
Otter, Edward ... 


Paterson, C. J. ... 


{ Worlingham R. 
& Brampton R. 


Luffincot R. 


& Lifton R. 


Farthingstone R. 


Suffolk 
Suffolk 


Devon 


Devon 
Northam. 


Pee. of 
Notts ? mec. 


Norwich Lord Chancellor 

Norwich 

ies 5%; Venner, and 
an J. Spettigue, Esqs. 

Exeter W. Arundell, Esq. 


Peterboro’ Bishop of Lincoln 


D. & C. of York 
of York 


& Master of the Free Grammar School 


Bradford Peverell R. 
Bothal R. w. 


burn C, 


West Hoathly V. 


Dorset 


Northam. Durham 


Sussex 


Perry, Isaac, 61, Upper Parliament Street, Liverpool 


Plymouth, Rt. Hn. 
& Rev. Earl of, . 
Pomery, Joseph ... 


Reichardt, T., off Bangulpore, Caleutta 


Schomberg, J. B.. } 


Stevens, John 


Stone, Richd. J.... 


Stopes, James....., { 


Radyr V. 


& Rochford 


St. Kew V. 


Belton R. 


Glamor. 
Essex 
Cornwall 


Suffolk 


Bristol Winton College 
Duke of Portland 


Chichester Lord Chancellor 


Llandaff 

London Hon. W. Wellesley 
Exeter Rev. N. Every 
Norwich Bp. of Norwich 


& Chaplain in Ordinary to his Majesty 
Swalcliffe V. w. Ep- 
well C., & Shut- ¢ Oxford 


ford C, 


& Great Poringland R. Norfolk Norwich 
Ceme Abbas 
Worminghall V. 





Dorset 
Bucks 


& C. of Standlake & } 
Yelford f Oxford 


Oxford New Coll., Oxon. 
— Brereton, Esq. 


Lord Clifton 


Lincoln 
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Name. Preferment. 


Storer, John ....... Hawksworth R. 
Strutt, Samuel .... Tichborne 
Aldeby P. C. 

& C. of Weston 
Walter, Edw, N... Leigh R. 
Wilson, Joseph ... Laxton D. 
Yonge, Duke ....... East Antony V. 


Taylor, Harvey ... 


County. _ Diocese. Patron. 
Notts York J. Storer, M. D. 
Hants 


Norfolk Norwich D.& C. of Norwic’ 
Essex 


Essex London Bp. of London 
Northam. Peterboro’ Lord Carbery 
Cornwall Exeter R. P. Carew. Esq 


Young, David, Chaplain to the Hon. East India Company’s Service, at Bombay. 








UNIVERSITY NEWS. 





OXFORD. 
January 28. 

In a Convocation holden on Thursday last, 
the Rev. Thomas Stone, M.A., of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, was admitted ad eundem. 

In a Congregation holden the same day, the 
following Degrees were conferred:— =“ 

Doctor in Divinity — F. C. Plumptre, 
Master of University College. 

Bachelor in Divinity—C, Williams, Fell. 
of Jesus. 

Masters of Arts—D. Butler, Lincoln ; Rev. 
O. Fox, Lincoln; J. G. Domville, Ch. Ch. ; 
R. Blackburn, Fellow of Brasennose ; T, 
Prothero, Brasennose. 

Bachelors of Arts—G. Mellish, University, 
grand comp. ; F. M. Rowden, Wadham; W. 
C. F. Webber, Student of Ch. Ch.; W. G, 
Penny, Student of Ch. Ch.; J. R. O. Gore, 
Ch. Ch. ; R. Kent, Brasennose ; W. Robbins. 
Worcester. 

February 4. 

Yesterday the following Degrees were con- 
ferred :— 

Bachelor in Divinity—Rev. R. Bird, late 
Fellow of Magdalen. 

Masters of Arts—T. W. Allies, Fellow of 
Wadham; Rev. R. J. Dunn, Exeter; Rev. 
T. B. H. Thompson, Taberdar of Queen’s ; 
Rev. J. Duffus, Queen’s; J. E. Bright, Stu- 
dent of Ch. Ch.; Rev. A. S. Gem, Magdalen 
Hall; Rev. R. Walker, Chaplain of New 
College. 

Bachelors of Arts— A. Slocock, Trinity 
College; C. H. Borrer, Oriel ; J. W. Nicholl, 
Jesus; W. Miller, New College. 

In a Convocation holden the same day, the 
nomination of William. John Parker to be In- 
spector of Corn Returns to the University and 
City of Oxford was approved. 

AsuMmoLrean Soctery, Feb.6.—Mr. Holme, 
of Corpus Christi College, read a paper on the 
formation and habits of British Aquatic Coleop- 
tera, which are comprehended in the sections 
Hydraclephaga and Philhydrida of Macleay ; 
and exhibited specimens, shewing the voracity 
of the species of the genus Dyticus, and con- 
cluded by drawing the attention of the Society 
to the question, whether the mole-cricket is 


able to swim, which Mr. Curtis thinks pro 
bable, from the resistance which the thorax an 
elytra offer to water.—A paper was read by P 
B. Duncan, Esq., on animal transformations 
In the course of which he treated of the deve 
lopment of the mammalia, of insects, of bird: 
of crustacea, and reptiles, more particularly ¢ 
the genus Rana. A very large tadpole, fron 
South America, (that of the Rana Paradoxa, 
was exhibited. This species in the tadpol 
state has so large a tail as to deceive unscien 
tific observers, and lead them to conceive, whe 
nearly transformed, that it is a mixed animal 
between a fish and a frog. Dr. Shaw, wh 
alludes to this error, has given a very good plat 
and description of it. 

Mr. Duncan then gave an interesting history 
of frogs. 

Dr. Daubeny exhibited to the meeting som 
specimens of Lycopodium Pallescens, whicl 
has the property of reviving and expandin 
when placed in water. 


February 11th. 


Lincoln College:—A Scholarship and a 
Exhibition, on the foundation of Lord Crewe 
are now vacant, to which an Election will tak 
place on Monday, the 13th of March, Th 
Scholarship is without restriction as to plac 
of birth. Candidates for the Exhibition mus 
be natives of the diocese of Durham ; or, in de 
fault of such, of Howdenshire or Northallerton 
shire, in the county of York ; or of the countie 
of Leicester or Northampton ; or of the dioces 
of Oxford. —N.B. Candidates must call in per 
son on the Sub-Rector, on or before Thursday 
the 9th of March, with the usual testimonial 
of good conduct ; and those for the Exhibition 
with an affidavit also of tHeir place of birth. 

An Examination will commence on Wed 
nesday, the 8th of March, for the purpose 0 
electing one Scholar on the Theological, an 
one on the Mathematical foundation, by th 
late Dr. Johnson, of Magdalen College. Thes 
Scholarships are held for two years, and ar 
open to Members of the University who hav 
passed their examination for the degree of B.A 
and have rot completed five years from the! 
matriculation. Gentlemen desirous of becom 
ing candidates are to leave their names wit! 
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Mr. Edwards, of Magdalen College, on Saturday 
the 4th of March, between twelve and two 
o'clock. The Examiners are Mr. Edwards, 
of Magdalen; Mr. Newman, of Oriel; Mr, 
Walker, of Wadham. 


In a Convocation holden on Thursday last, 
the following degrees were conferred :— 

Masters of Arts—W. Grice, University; C. 
W. Moffat, Merton; Rev. J. S. Pinkerton, 
Fellow of St. John’s. 

Bachelors of Arts—H. W. Onslow Polhill, 
Scholar of University ; J. R. Cornish, Student 
of Ch. Ch. ; W. Mott, Commoner of Ch. Ch. 


On Saturday last, Mr. J. W. Wing, B.A., 
Scholar of University College, was elected Fel- 
low on the Bennet foundation ; and Mr. F. W. 
Faber, B.A., Scholar of the same College, was 
elected Fellow on the foundation of William of 
Durham, in that Society. 


February 18. 


Brasennose Cotiteae.—There will be an 
Election to three Scholarships in this College 
on Friday, the 10th of March ; open to all can- 
didates, not matriculated, without limitation ; 
and to all Undergraduate Members of the Uni- 
versity, who have not exceeded their ninth 
term.—Candidates are required to call on the 
Vice-Principal, on or before Monday, the 6th 
of March, with the usual testimonials of good 
conduct. . 


A Comparative Summary of the Members of 
the University ; 
Members of Members on 
Convocation. the Books. 
te : Jan,1836, Jan. 1837, Jan.1836. Jan.1837. 
University...... 114 120 ... 220 228 


Balliol ..... weedtt e ww BO Se 
Merton yeisemeds 63 67 ... 129 131 
Exeter éitmdan oo ISL 196 ... 37 308 
ace JOG IO .. BS BIS 
Queen's Peneeneer Ys . 161 170. ... 313 309 
FON séceses wee OF 68 ... 149 147 
Lincoln ....... .. 69 68 ... 132 136 
All Souls’ ...... 72 7 << ee oe 


Magdalen ...... 116 135 ... 368 165 
Brasennose,..... 298 229 ... SO7 338 


Corpus etenesens 85 83 ... 129 125 
Christ Church. 475 482 ... 905 905 
Trinity Rexéotas 11] 0612) ww. 243 = 267 
St. John’s ..... 116 =$%W9 ... 218 227 
Jesus ........ ua oe 57°... 160 156 
Wadham ities ; ae oS . 2 ws 
I embroke oo 103 104 ... 180 £177 
Worcester ...... 9] 98 ... 220 218 


St. Mary Hall. 99 19 ... 44 47 
Magdalen Hall 62 60... 171 182 
New Inn Hall 2 Sn ae 44 
St. Alban Hall |) a 25 
St. Edm. Hall 52 ea 90 





2567 2642 5154 5229 

Ps a of the Clergy of this Archdea- 
a ee i in Oxford, on F riday, the 10th 
mo " Ven. the Archdeacon in the chair, 
to bat a resolved that petitions be presented 
wth Houses of Parliament against carrying 


Von. XI .— Mar. h, 1837. 


into effect the recommendations affecting Ca- 
thedral Churches made in the Reports of his 
Majesty's Commissioners appointed to consider 
the state of the Established Church, with refer- 
ence to ecclesiastical dutes and revenues, 

In a Convocation holden on Thursday last, 
the appointment of the Rev. T. T. Bagley, 
M.A., Fellow of Brasennose, to be a Public 
Examiner in Literis Humanioribus, and of 
E. Cockey, M.A., Fellow of Wadham College, 
to he a Public Examiner in Diseiplinis Mathe- 
maticis et Physicis,was unanimously approved. 

At the same time, the nomination of the 
Warden of New College, the Master of Uni- 
versity,and the Rev. H. Bull, M.A., Student 
of Christ Church, to be Examiners for the 
University Scholarship for the Encouragement 
of Latin Literature, was also unanimously 
approved, 

The same day, A. Capel, of Balliol College, 
and T. Fortescue, of Exeter College, were ad- 
mitted Bachelors of Arts, grand compounders. 

The Examination for the Lusby Scholarship, 
at Magdalen Hall, will begin on Monday, the 
Gth of March. Candidates are to call on the 
Vice-Principal on or before the 4th. The 
Examiners are, Mr, Faber, Mr. Jacobson, and 
Mr. Claughton. 

Prizes ror 1837.—Compositions for the 
Chancellor's Prizes, or for that bequeathed by 
Sir Roger Newdigate, are to be delivered to 
the Registrar of the University, or left at his 
office, on or before the last day of March, 
and not, as on former years, on the first day 
of May. 

Worcester College. —We have learned with 
pleasure that a subscription has been set on 
foot, with a view to the erection of a handsome 
architectural front, in the Grecian style, to 
Worcester College. Its position at the termi- 
nation of a new street is highly advantageous 
for this purpose, and renders such a design 
peculiarly appropriate. We understand that 
the subscriptions, which are on the increase, 
already exceed 12001. 

The 10th of February was observed in All 
Souls’ College as a day of thanksgiving, to 
commemorate the four hundredth anniversary 
of its foundation, the first stone having been 
laid on the 10th of February, 1437. Ser- 
vice was performed in the chapel at eleven 
o'clock, after which a sermon was preached 
by the Warden, and at six a dinner was pro- 
vided in the hall. A numerous party of the 
former and present Members of the Society 
attended on the occasion. 


ee 


CAMBRIDGE. 





February 4. 

Dr. Smith's Prizes. —These annual prizes of 
25/. each, to the two best proficients in mathe- 
matics and natural philosophy among the com- 
mencing Bachelors of Arts, have been adjudged 
to Ds. Griffin aud Ds, Brumell, both of St. 
Jolin’s college, the first and third Wranglers. 
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At a congregation on Weduesday last, the 
following degrees were conferred :— 

Honorary Masters of Arts—Earl Compton, 
Trinity, eldest son of the Marquis of North- 
ampton; Lord Haddo, Trinity, eldest son of 
the Earl of Aberdeen; Hon. F. G. B. Pon- 
sonby, Trinity, second son of Lord Duncan- 
non; R. Neville, Magdalene, eldest son of the 
Hon. and Rev. the Master of Magdalene. 

Bachelors of Arts—T. H. M. Bartlett, 
Trinity; A. C. Frazer, Trinity; C. S. M. 
Phillips, Trinity; V. Clementi, Trinity; W. 
J. Kennedy, St. John’s; J. H. Mills, St. 
John’s. 

At the same congregation, the following 
grace the Senate :—‘‘ To grant to the 
late Vice-Chancellor, from the common chest, 
the sum of 142/. 6s. 1d., being the balance due 
to him, on account of the Botanic Garden, 
for the year ending at Michaelmas, 1836.” 


February 11. 
The Rev. R. Willis, M.A., formerly Fellow 


of Caius college, was yesterday unanimously 
elected Jacksoninan Professor, in the room of 
the late Rev. Professor Farish. 

On Thursday last, T. S. Woolaston, of 
Caius college, was elected to the Scholarship 
founded by Sir T. Browne. 


At @ congregation on Wednesday last, the 
following degrees were conferred :— 

Bachelors of Arts—C. E. H. Newington, 
Trinity; E. Hawkins, Trinity; H. J. Mott, 
Trinity; P. P. Smith, St. John’s; W. W. 
Poley, Queens’; M. B. Dorrington, Em- 
manuel, 


February 18. 


The Syndicate appointed Dec. 2, 1835, and 
re-appointed July 2, 1836, first, to confer 
with Mr. Basevi upon the alterations which it 
may be expedient to make in his design for the 
Fitzwilliam Museum ; secondly, to determine 
upon the character of the materials which 
shall be employed in its construction; and 
thirdly, to ascertain, as far as may be practi- 
cable, the position end nature of the additions 
to it, which may be hereafter made, beg leave 
to report to the Senate : 

1. That they had conferred with Mr. Ba- 
sevi, who has laid before them a detail of cer- 
tain alterations, which he proposes to mike, 
both in his original design, and in the ma- 
terials to be employed, together with an esti- 
mate of the whole expense, formed as he 
states, on a careful consideration of every 
particular, 

The following are the alterations in the de- 
sign, which are now submitted to the Senate 
for its approbation :— 

The length of the facade to be increased six 
feet, and the height of the building about 
one foot. 

Part of the attic over each wing of the por- 
tico to be suppressed. 

The width of the picture gallery to be di- 
minished, and that of the . sculpture 


gallery and hall being increased about six 
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feet; the height of the sculpture gallery 
and hall being also increased four feet; 
and that of the library one foot. 


2. In respect to the materials to be em- 
loyed, it was originally the intention of Mr, 
atest that the facade should be of Bath stone 
and the other three sides of white brick, with 
stone dressings and plain cornice ; and that the 
roof should be partly covered with lead, and 
partly with slate : it wasalso his intention that 
the pavement in the sculpture gallery and hall 
should be of stone with dots of marble; that 
the columns in it should be of Bath stone; 
and that all the floors should be of deal: ac- 
cording to the plan now furnished by him, it 
is proposed that the whole exterior of the 
edifice shall be of Portland stone, and that the 
enriched cornice of the facade shall be carried 
entirely round the building ; also that the 
roof shall be wholly covered with lead: and 
with regard to the interior, it is proposed that 
the pavement of the sculpture gallery and hall 
shall be altogether of marble; that the columns 
shall be seagliola; and that the floors shall be 
of wainscot. 


3. The increase of the site effected by the 
late exchange with the Master and Fellows ot 
Peterhouse will allow of the erection of the 
two wings represented in Mr. Basevi's original 
design, whenever such additions may be re- 
quired. 

The Syndics beg leave to recommend the 
Senate to sanction all the foregoing alterations, 
whether relating to the design or to the mate. 
rials. They do not, however, venture upon 
this without having first investigated the re. 
sources of the Fitzwilliam Fund, with a view 
to ascertain how far it may be able to meet 
the additional expense which must result from 
the adoption of their recommendation. 

The estimate now furnished by Mr. Bassev 
exceeds that which accompanied his origina 
plan by the sum of 16,800/. The whole o 
this excess, however, is not owing to the pro 
posed alterations in the design and materials 
part being due to the expense of such of th 
external sculpture as was not included in th 
former calculation, and part to the rise in th 
prices of building materials since the origins 
estimate was made, 

The Fitzwilliam Fund, though not at pre 
sent in a condition to meet this addition: 
demand, has, it appears, been so far angmen'ec 
since the report presented to the Senate, Ma 
27, 1834, that with the accumulations whia 
will arise during the progress of the work, 
may, in the judgment of the Syndicate, t 
regarded as sufficient to meet such an increas 
in the expenditure. 

The Syndics feel persuaded that, in sul 
mitting these propositions for the approval | 
the Senate, they are only recommending to 
the adoption of a measure which will at om 
render the Fitzwilliam Museum an high 
object of pride to the University, and a mo 
splendid monument to the liberality of 1 
noble and munificent founder. 
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A Meeting: of the Philosophical Society was 
held on Monday evening ; Dr. Clark, the Pre- 
sident, in the chair. Read — Memoir, &c., 
by Professor Rigaud, of Oxford, on the pro- 

ion of jand and water on the surface of the 

terraqueous globe. Memoir by Professor 

Challis, on the law of decrease of temperature 

in ascending in the atmosphere. Memoir by 

Mr. Kelland, on the transmission of light 
h erystallized media. 

We find that the Marquis Camden, Chan- 
cellor of this University, has paid into the 
Bank of England the sum of 17,2471, 3s. 4d. 
for his contribution to the public service for 
the last year, which sum, we have reason to 
believe, will make the whole of his contribu- 
tion amount to 273,000/. 


——_— 


DUBLIN. 


TRINITY COLLEGE, 1837. 
Hilary Term Examinations. 


N.B. The names of the successful candidates 
in the same rank are arranged, not in order 
of merit, but in the order of their standing 
on the College books. 


SENIOR SOPHISTERS. 

Honours 1n Scrence.—First Rank: Mr. 
Galwey, T.; Burke, H. ; Connor, H. ; Ovens, 
E.; Sanders, T.—Second Rank ; Warren, R. 

Honours 1n Crassios. — First Rank: 
Perrin, J.—Second Rank: Mr. Galwey, IT. ; 
Ryan, W.; Newman, W. 


JUNIOR SOPHISTERS. 

Howours in Scrence.—First Rank: Mr. 
Blood, W. B.; Dobbs, C.; Kingsley, J.; 
Salmon, G. ; Galbraith, J.—Second tank : 
Mr. Tottenham, H. ; Kirkpatrick, G.; Ru- 
therfoord, H. ; M*‘Gillicuddy, F.; Gotch, F. ; 
Braddell, A.; Law, H. R. 


Honours in Crassics. — First Rank; 
Ryan, J.; Laughlin, J. W.; Longfield, G. ; 
re cg He binge x rhein ma = Rank : 

r. Maude, C.; Mr. B » R.; Flanagan, 
J.; Homan, W.; Dobbs, C.; Salmon, G. ; 
M‘Gillicuddy, F.; Hingston, G. ; Black, W. 
2 Oper R. B.; ngtield, R. ; Benn, 


SENIOR FRESHMEN. 

Honours 1n Sciznce.— First Rank : Mac 
Donnell, H. H. G. ; North, R. ; Kirkpatrick, 
W.; Richards, J.; Lee, G.; Smith, H.; 
Kearney, F.—Second Rank: Mr. Banbury, 
W.; Mr. Forde, T.; Wilson, H.; Bassett, 
W.; Fogarty, P.; Boyee, J. W.; Le Mar- 
chant, K.; Davies, B.; Gagin, J.; Payne, P. 

Honours in Crassics. — First Rank; 
Read, A.; Riordan, P.; King, F.; Smith, 
J.; Stacpoole, W. C.—Second Rank: My. 
Kinahan, D,; Mr. Hayman, S. ; Woodrotle, 
J.; Bassett, W.; Leslie, C. G.; Lee, G. ; 
Porter, W.; Stone, G. ; Ralph, C. S.; 
Daly, A. 

JUNIOR FRESHMEN. 

Honours 1n Scrence.—First Rank: Mr. 
Arthur, A.; Barker, J.; Hardy, H.; Sweet- 
enham, G.; Swinburne, H.—Second Rank : 
Mr. Butler, J. ; Mr. Roach, C. ; Shelton, J. ; 
Chatterton, H. E.; Stack, R. ; Stubbs, J. ; 
Grant, R.; Badham, W.; Ferrall, C.; Mo- 
nahan, J.; Preston, W.; Geoghegan, E. ; 
Owgan, J, 

Honours 1x Cuassics. — First Rank : 
Mr. Grogan, G.; Gibbings, R. ; Ringwood, 
J.; Mulgan, W. E.: Grant, R.; Monahan, 
J.3 Sandal, T. ; M'‘Ivor, J.—Second Rank ; 
Rogers, J.; Nichols, A. ; Chatterton, H. E. ; 
M‘Namara, G.; Clarke, P.; Egan, J. ; 
M‘Kee, J.; Tuthill, M.; Smyth, R. W. ; 
Kempston, W.; Stephens, W.; M‘Kew, J. ; 
Owgan, J. 

Ricnarp Mac Donne, 
Senior Lecturer. 
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BIRTHS, 
Of Sons —The lady of the Rev. C. J. 


iprimendaye, Leyton, Essex; of Rev. R. 
W illis, Cambridge ; of Rev. Wm. Fitzhugh, 
Street R.; of Rev. T. C. Goodchild, Wands- 
worth ; of Rev. C. Lawson, Lumley Lodge, 
Richmond ; of Rev. K.C. Bayley, Acrise R., 
Kent ; of Rev. J. Brereton, Thurley V., (still 
born ;) of Rev. J, H. Harrison, Dover; of 
Rev, R. H. King, Great Chesterford V., 
Essex; of Professor Badham, College of 

w; of Rev. H. Venn, of Holloway ; 
of Rev, J. Pearson, Arran Lodge, Bognor ; 
of Rev. J, D, Hales, Charmouth R., Dorset, 
(still born ;) of Rev. W. P. Hopton, Bishops 
Frome V., Herefordshire ; of Rev. H. Vernon, 
Holloway ; of Rey. R. Farquharson, Langton 


R. ; of Rev. J. J. Moutray, Jackson Hall, 
Coleraine ; of Rev. H. Nicholls, Rockbeare 
V., Dorset, (of twin sons;) of Rev. T. H. 
Maitland, Southmolton; of Rev. F. Urqu- 
hart, Broadmayne R., Dorsetshire ; of Rev. 
T. Schrieber, Bradwell Lodge, Essex; of Rev. 
F. Pickford, Burwell Park; of Rev. C. P. 
Vivian; of Rev. H.J. Stevenson, Coddington, 
near Newark. 

Of Daughters—The lady of the Rev. W. 
Roy, D.D., Skirbeek R., Lincolnshire ; of 
Rev. R. B. Bourne, Upper Bedford-place ; of 
Rev. S. Majendie, Longdon V., near Lich- 
field; of Rev. J. Dupuis, Eton; of Rev. A. 
Johnson, of Harm House, Devon, at Ram- 
pisham, Dorset; of Rev. H, T. Estridge, 
Windlesham, Surrey ; of Rev. J. T. Round, 
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Colchester; of Rev. W. M. Dudley, Poole ; 
of Rev. B. Evans, Glascomb V. ; of Rev. C. 
Pau], Writhlington ; of Rev. T. D. Gregg, 
Dewsbury, St. Peters P. C. Yorkshire ; of 
Rev. C, Childers, of Cantley, Yorkshire ; of 
Rey. J. Iroine, Cookstown ; of Rev. C. S. 
Mayne, Midsomer Norton V., Somersetshire ; 
of Rev. C. Goring, Twineham R.,- (still 
born ;) of Rev. H. Newmarch, Wintringham ; 
of Rev. H. Williams, Whatley R., Somerset- 
shire; of Rev. H. Mirehonse, St. George's 
Hill, Bristol ; of Rev. H. W. Wilberforce. 


MARRIAGES. 


Rev. H. Crawford, to Jemima, youngest d. 
of the late J. Hunt, Esq., of Sackville-street, 
Dublin ; Rev. R. D. Buttemer, of Clare Hall, 
Camb., to Mary, eldest d. of J. E. Boulecott, 
F'sq., of Stratford House, Essex ; Rev. H. EF. 
Wright, r. of Litton, to Frances Eyre Edgell, 
second d, of the Rev. E. Edgell, of East Hill; 
Rev. T. F. Hall, M.A., v. of Hatfield Broad 
Oak, Essex, to Mary Philippa, eldest d. of the 
Rev. Sir R. Affleck, bart. ; Rev. A. R. Cliffe, 
of Mathon House, Worcestershire, to Mary 
Brilliana, youngest d. of S. Crane, Esq. ; Rev. 
Mr. Battersby, p. c. of Heckmondwike, York- 
shire, to Eliza, youngest d. of Mr. J. Oates, 
late of Heckmondwike, merchant ; Rev. W.J. 
Wall, of Kildare, to Mary Hampton, second d. 
of Lieut.-Col, Lloyd, of Richview, Kingston ; 
Rev. W. Crawley, M.A., formerly of Trinity, 
and afterwards Fell. of Magdalen Coll.,Camb. ‘ 
to Mary Gertrude, third d. of Col. Sir L. J. 
Parry, M.P., K.G.H., of Madryn, Carnar- 
vonshire; Rev. J. H. Watson, v. of West 
Wratting, and r. of Tydd St. Giles, to Eliza- 


beth Mary, eldest d. ot J. E. Wilson, Esq., of 


EVENTS OF 


THE MONTH. 


Cambridge ; Rev. H. Watkins, p. ¢. of South 
Malling, to Frances, second d. of the late G, 
Courthope, Esq., of Whiligh, Sussex ; Rev. 
W.H. Howard, M.A., to Julia, third d. of N, 
Wathen, Esq., of Euston-square, London ; 
Rev. T. Prothero, M. A., of Brasennose Coll., 
Oxon, to Georgiana Mary, only d. of the Rey. 
M. Marsh, one of the Canons Residentiary of 
Salisbury Cathedral ; Rev. H. M. Villiers, v. 
of Kenilworth, Warwickshire, to Amelia 
Maria, eldest d. of W. Hulton, Esq., of Hul- 
ton Park; Rev. S. L. Pope, v. of St. 
Mary’s, Whittlesea, Cambridgeshire, to Sophia, 
youngest d. of the late G. Edmunds, Esq. ; 
Rev. C. Turner, Minister of St. Luke's, Nor- 
wood, to Sarah Ann, eldest d. of T.G. Knapp, 
Esq., of Norwood, Surrey ; Rev. H. Aldham, 
to Anne, eldest d. of the late J. Pearson, me i 
solicitor, of Nottingham; Rev. E. F. Boyle, 
to Elizabeth Margaret Colquhoun, d. of the 
late A. Colquhoun, Lord Register of Scotland, 
and sister of J.C. Colquhoun, Esq., of Killer- 
mont ; Rev. J. Algar, M.A., r. of Orchard- 
leigh, Somersetshire, and p. c. of Christ 
Church, Frome, in that county, to Ellen, 
eldest d. of the late J. Cookson, Esq., for- 
merly of Clapham; Rev. W. Barker, of the 
Free Grammar School, Knaresborough, to 
Elizabeth, only d. of A. Burnell, Esq., of 
Low-Harrowgate, Yorkshire; Rev. J. Lyster, 
eldest s. of Lieut.-Col. Lyster, to Maria Sarah, 
third d. of the Rev. G. Keating, v. of Edge- 
worth Town, Ireland ; Rev. H.C. Cox, M.A., 
r. of Littleton, in the county of Worcester, 
and one of the Lecturers of St. Martin's 
church, Oxford, ta Elizabeth, eldest d. of the 
Rev. G. H. Peel, v. of Ince, and grand d. of 
the late J. Peel, Esq., of Accrington House, 
Lancashire. 


THE MONTH, 


N.B. The Events are made up to the 22nd of each Month. 


BEDFORDSHIRE. 

A petition has lately been in the course 
of signature in the parish of St. Peter 
Martin, Bedford, in favour of the present 
system of church-rates, and which, in a 


very short time, was signed by upwards of 


three-fourths of the rate-payers, repre- 
senting upwards of four-fifths of the rental 
of the parish, —Cambridge Chronicle, 
BERKSHIRE, 
Reapixc.—A counter petition to that 
of the Church-rate Abolition Society has 
been drawn up and numerously signed by 


rate-payers of the borough. We trust 
their example will be universally followed 


by all who recognise the principle of a 
national provision for maintaining the 


ee 


fabrics of the established church, since the 
object of the petition is not to uphold the 
present system, nor to dictate to the legis- 
lature the measures to be pursued, but 
simply to pray for the continuance af @ 
provision equivalent to that at present 
possessed, in opposition to the demand for 
total uncompensated abolition, which bas 
been made by a party claiming to repre- 
sent the borough of Reading. — Berks 
Chron. 


On Jan. 25th, ameeting was held at the 


Town Hall, Reading, for the purpose of 


forming a Church Building Association for 
the archdeaconry of Berks. R. Palmer, 
Esq., M.P., presided, and a numerous 
body of the clergy and laity of the tow 
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and neighbourhood were present. Several 
resolutions were agreed to.—Ihid. 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 

Caveca-Buitpine Sociery.—The an- 
nual meeting of the Cambridge district 
was held in the Town Hall, Cambridge, 
on Feb. 7th, the Vice Chancellor in the 
chair. The Rev. F. Martin read the re- 
port, which was highly satisfactory. The 
meeting was afterwards addressed by the 
Rev. Dr. French, H. J. Adeane, Esq,, 
Rev. Dr. Archdall, Rev. Professor Schole- 
field, Rev. Dr. Grabam, Mr. R. M. Faw- 
cett, the Rev. G. Pearson, the Rev. G. 
Ff. Corrie, the Ven. Archdeacon Thorpe, 
and J. L. Martin, Esq. The attendance 
was very respectable. —Cambh. Chron, 


DEVONSHIRE. 

At the adjourned meeting of the clergy 
of the archdeaconry of Exeter, held at the 
Clarence Hotel, on Feb. 6th, the memorial 
to the Ecclesiastical Commissioners was 
agreed on, and also a committee formed, 
consisting of the clergy present, to watch 
the proceedings in parliament connected 
with church-rates, and to take the most 
active measures for awakening and calling 
into action the inquiries of the friends of 
the church on this important subject.— 
Exeter Gazette. 

DURHAM. 

Beauties or Dissent.—About a fort- 
night ago, a disgraceful affair occurred in 
the Baptist chapel, Darlington. Whilst a 
young man, a tailor by trade, was preach- 
ing, @ man in authority in the church was 
displeased with his doctrine, and not being 
able to restrain his feelings, angrily in- 
sisted upon the preacher being dismissed 
the pulpit: a voice from another part of 
the meeting-house, of equal authority in 
such matters, immediately declared the 
doctrines propounded to be scriptural and 
good, and that be was to go on; others, 
again, took the part of the first objector ; 
this led to other altercations, and we 
understand that the grossest disorder and 
indecency was manifested by many of the 
congregation, to the great annoyance and 
terror of many females present, who be- 
came much alarmed and affrighted ; and it 
was some time before the uproar was 
quelled. — Camb. Chron. 

University or Durnam.—The Bishop 
of Durham gave a grand dinner to the 
warden, professors, tutors, and other mem- 
bers of the University, at the Castle of 
Durham, on Jan. 25th, and a numerous 
party of the clergy and gentry of the 
counties of Durham and Northumberland 
Were invited on the occasion. After the 


cloth was removed, the usual loyal toasts 
were drunk, amidst great cheering. The 
Bishop of Durham then rose, and proposed, 
* Success to the University of Durham ;” 
in doing which, he entered at great length 
into the incalculable advantages of classical 
education ; and shewed the high impor- 
tance of founding an university in that 
county. ‘The principal officers of the Uni- 
versity followed ina similar strain, after 
which the meeting separated.—A bridged 
from the Durham Advertiser. 
ESSEX. 

Cuurcn-rater, — On Thursday, Feb. 
9th, the inhabitants of the parish of Great 
Leighs met in vestry to grant a church. 
rate. The Rev. C. Jenkins, the rector, 
was called to the chair. Thechurchwarden 
proposed a rate of 3d, in the pound ; no 
one would second the proposition, when 
those present requested the rector to post- 
pone the consideration of the rate until the 
measures about to be adopted inthe House 
of Commons were known. With this 
course of proceeding the chairman said he 
could not comply, when Mr. Fordham 
moved, and Mr. Eley seconded, a motion, 
that the consideration of the subject be 
postponed to that day twelve months, 
which was carried, no hand being beld up 


against it, and no poll being demanded.— 
Essex Herald. 


Commutation oF Tirnes. — On Jan, 
18th, a meeting was held, pursuant to no- 
tice given by the Rev, John Bryan Car- 
wardine, rector, at which he and almost 
all the owners of land, personally or b 
attorney, attended, The rate-book being 
produced, whereby the total assessment to 
the poor appeared to be 1,3111. 10s., the 
rector stated that the whole quantity of 
land in the parish was 2,000 acres. He 
produced to the meeting bis book, wherein 
were the names of the occupiers, and the 
amount of composition he had actually re- 
ceived from each during the seven years 
ending Michaelmas, 1835, the yearly 
average of which amounted to the sum of 
4971. ls., the occupiers discharging all 
parochial and county charges to which the 
tithes were liable. It was, after u short 
discussion, agreed, that the rector should 
receive, by way of rent-charge for all the 
lands in the parish not glebe, the yearly 
sum of 559l., and that the annual sum of 
g/. should be affixed on the glebe-land, 
consisting of seven acres, by way of rent- 
charge, when not in the occupation of the 
rector. After partaking of the hospitalities 
of the rector, the meeting adjourned to 
Wednesday, the 8th of February, for the 
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purpose of formally executing the agree- 
ment.—Chelmsjord Chron, 

A meeting of the dissenters and others 
opposed to church-rates was held at 
Chelmsford, on January 27th, when peti- 
tions to parliament were agreed to for the 
abolition of those rates, — Ibid. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 


CuecrennaM, Fes, 15th.—This day, a 
numerous and most respectable meeting of 
the friends of the Gloucester and Bristol 
Diocesan Church Building Association was 
held in the Masonic Hall, when subscrip- 
tions and donations to a large amount were 
added to the already gratifying list of bene- 
factions to this good and holy cause. The 
praiseworthy exertions of the Lord Bishop 
to promote this desirable object are in pro- 
gress of being crowned with complete suc- 
cess in every part of the diocese. The 
meeting to-day was ably and eloquently 
addressed in lengthened speeches, full of 
most interesting details, by the Rt, Hon, 
and Rey. Lord De Saumarez; the Rev, 
W. Spencer Phillips; A. Rosenhagen, 
Esq.; Capt. Colquitt, R.N.; Rev. C. B. 
Trye; Hon. A. Ramsay; Rev. W. M. 
Kinsey ; R. Bransby Cooper, Esq. ; Rev. 
Mr. Newmarch; Rev. Mr. Balfour; H. 
Bold Williams, Esq. ; Rev. A. Luders, Xc. 
&c. [A correspondent of authority writes 
word, that the subscriptions already 
amount to ELEVEN THOUSAND POUNDS; 
and that a meeting is called at Cheltenbam 
to form an auxiliary society. } 


The Cheltenbam Auxiliary of the Fo-— 


reign Translation Committee have held a 
meeting, and published a report, which 
States their funds to be in a flourishing 
condition. 

The new church at Cainscross was con- 
secrated on February 2nd, by the Lord 
Bishop of Gloucester, The building was 
crowded to an overflow ; and the collection 
at the close of the service amounted to 
125/. This beautiful edifice has been 
built at an expenditure of upwards of 
3,600/., a great part of which was raised 
by voluntary subscription. It is endowed 
by Col. Daubeney, by investing the sum 
of 1,0002, in the funds, and a further sum 
as a reparing fund. The patronage is to 
be assigned to this gentleman ; and he has 
nominated his son, the Rev. H. W. B. 
Daubeney, B.A., the incumbent. The 
chancel is quite a model of elegant neat- 
ness; the table, chairs, Xc., (the gift of 
Mrs. Daubeney, of Bath,) being in strict 
conformity with the architectural style of 
everything around, There is also an ex- 
ceedingly neat organ, the gift of W. 
Cosham, Esq. The land was given by 


P. Drew, Esq. The church will accom. 
modate about 750 persons, sittings for 309 
being free. —Gloucester Chron. 


HUNTINGDONSHIRE. 

A congratulatory address to the Rev. J, 
Appleton, on his appointment to the vica. 
rage of St. Neot’s, has been presented to 
him by his parishioners. 

KENT. 

Dover.—On Saturday, Feb. 11th, a re. 
quisition was sent to the mayor, signed by 
about thirty of the radical clique in this 
town, fora public meeting of the inhabit- 
ants, to petition parliament for the aboli. 
tion of cbivbahtee, The mayor granted 
the use of the hall, but refused to preside ; 
and the friends of the established church 
having determined to meet their oppo- 
nents, mustered in great numbers at the 
meeting. which took place in our new 
town-hall, at twelve o'clock. The editor 
of the Dover Chronicle (Mr. Prescott), 
being one of the requisitionists, was called 
to the chair; and the result of the meeting 
has been that the friends of the church 
succeeded in carrying counter- resolutions 
by a majority of three to one.—Times. 

A public meeting was held in St. 
Alphage’s, Greenwich, on the 15th of 
February, for the purpose of taking into 
consideration the best means of raising a 
sufficient sum to build a new church on 
Blackbeath-hill, the Bishop of Rochester 
in thechair. A subscription of more than 
11,000/. was announced by the chairman. 
Amongst the donations was one of 101. 
from Her Royal Highness the Princess 
Sophia Matilda of Gloucester.—Times, 


LANCASHIRE. 

Ilow ro Ger up Petitions !—We men- 
tioned that signatures to the anti-churcb- 
rate petition had been obtained at shops, 
on the representation that the shopkeepers 
merely wished to ascertain the number of 
theircustomers, and placing petition sheets 
before children sent to buy articles, and 
got them to affix their signatures thereto! 
We have now to mention that several com- 
plaints have reached us, to the effect that 
the names of several gentlemen have been 
signed—for them, but without their know- 
ledge or approbation—to this petition; 
and that the petition, swelled out in this 
manner, by the forged signatures of indi- 
viduals who disapprove of its prayer, have 
heen despatched to London, where, no 
doubt, it will be presented by our wise 
and patriotic member, as a document of 
paramount importance! It is full tme 
that these discreditahle tricks should be 
exposed, —Liverpool Mail, 
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One of the new schools at Liverpool, for 
the erection of which a sum of upwards of 
11,0001. was subscribed in consequence of 
the town council having introduced the 
catholic system of education into the cor- 
poration schools, was opened on the 24th 
Jao. It is only four months since the 
first stone was laid, —Ibid, 


LINCOLNSHIRE. 

Ata quarterly meeting of the Lincoln 
Diocesan and District Committees of the 
Societies for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge, and for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts, held at the ca- 
thedral vestry on Sist January, it appear- 
ed from the accounts then brought forward, 
that during the year ending on the Sist 
day of December, 1856, the number of 
bibles distributed was 477; testaments, 
369; prayer-books, 669 ; and bound books 
and tracts, 5,893; making inthe whole, 
7,408: that the number of bibles still in 
the possession of the secretary, was 175; 
testaments, 111; praver-books, 281; and 
hound books and tracts, 9,149; and that 
the balance of cash in the treasurer's 
hand was 22/. 10s. 6d, at the expiration 
of the same year.— Boston Herald. 

The Rev. A. L. Massingberd has, ever 
since he succeeded to his paternal pro- 
perty at Gunby-hall, given employment, 
at good wages, to every labourer out of 
employ. At Christmas, after giving a 
bountiful dinner of old English fare to bis 
numerous tenants and their labourers, he 
presented each poor man with a sovereign, 
and their wives and all the widows of the 
parish with 10s, each. Mr. Massingberd 
supplies all the poor children of the neigh- 
hourhood, male and female, with a gra- 
tuitous education. — Lincolnshire Chronicle. 

The Rev. John Wilson, of Folkingham, 
has very handsomely sent to the church- 
wardens of Donington a donation of 201. 
to be appropriated to the fund they are 
how raising for purchasing an organ to 
be erected in their noble and spacious 
parish church.—Lincoln Mercury. 


MIDDLESEX. 


_Cuvurcn Patronace.—The Rectory of 
St. James's, Garlickhythe, in the city of 
London, having become vacant by the 
preferment of Archdeacon Goddard to the 
valuable living of Ibstock, near Hinck- 
ley, Leicestershire, the Bishop of London 
bas, in the most handsome manner, unso- 
cited, appointed as the Archdeacon’s 
Successor the Rev. Thomas Burnett, D.D., 
who has been upwards of twenty-four years 
curate of the vacated rectory, an appoint- 
Bent which las given unqualified satisfac. 
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tion to all the parishioners. — Morning 
Herald. 

The rehearsal and performance at St, 
Paul’s, for the benefit of the Sons of the 
Clergy, will take place on the 9th and 11th 
of May. The Royal Society of Musicians 
has furnished a band for these festivals for 
nearly 100 vears, the charity receiving s 
donation of 55/., the members giving their 
services on the occasion, 

Anti-Cuurcu-Rate-Anotition Meer. 
inc.—A meeting of the householders of 
the parish of St. James’s, Westminster, 
was held on 13th February, at the Thatched 
House Tavern, for the purpose of peti- 
tioning against the abolition of church- 
rates. Mr. Morley, on being called to, the 
chair, said that a portion of the inhabit. 
ants, who were for the abolition of church- 
rates, had held a meeting a short time 
since, in Brewer-street, and that that 
meeting adopted a petition, which was 
couched in the most clamorous, urgent, 
and absurd language. The churchwardens 
and the vestry, who should be the pro- 
tectors of the church, are now ber enemies, 
It was essential that there should be a 
national church in every state, and history 
shewed that every good government of 
antiquity had an established religion, 
either Christian or heathen. The great 
majority of the people of England believed 
that the maintenance of an established 
church was inseparable from their libert 
and happiness—their temporal and spi- 
ritual happiness. ‘The opposition of the 
dissenters was made up of clamour, not of 
number, They were but in proportion 
one to fifteen to the churchmen. Their 
object, however, was altogether political— 
to destroy the church ; and he was sorry 
to see that they had been too much listened 
to and encouraged by his Majesty’s minis- 
ters. ‘The meeting was also addressed by 
Dr. Forbes, Mr. Miller, Mr. Dastelow, 
Mr. Graham, and Mr. Flasteldo, the latter 
stating, as a proof of the inefficiency of the 
voluntary system, that the Baptists were 
now in debt to the amount of nearly one 
million. Several resolutions were passed, 
and a petition to the two Houses of Par- 
liament having been agreed upon, the 
meeting separated. 

The Standard states that the 3rd of 
February, 1837, may be marked in the 
calendar of the Morement as a memorable 
day. It was then that, for the first time 
since England was a state, the Prime 
Minister of the King openly and offi- 
cially declared his abandonment of the 
principle of a religious establishment 
—his surrender of the heretofore na. 
tional church! If the fact appear incre- 
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dible we shall summon no less a witness 
than Mr. D. W. Harvey,—himself a dis- 
senter, anda Member of Parliament—who, 
in his journal, (the True Sun,) of last 
evening, gives a detailed account of the 
reception of the dissenting delegates by 
Lord Melbourne, and therein informs us 
that Mr. Burnet, the spokesman of the 
whole, stated that ‘they objected to 
church-rates, not on account of the amount, 
which was large—nvot to the mode of col- 
lection, which was oppressive—but by rea- 
son of their infringing the principle of religi- 
ous liberty, by taxing one religious community 


Jor the support of another.”” Lord Melbourne, 


in reply, said,** that he individually acrero 
WITH THE PRINCIPLES EXPRESSED BY Ma, 
Burner”! [Is this true 2] 

Onservance OF THE Saseatu. — Sir 
Andrew Agnew has placed on the books 
of the House the two following motions :— 

Bill or Bills for restraining all open de- 
secration of the Lord’s-day, and tor ex- 
tending to all classes of his Majesty's 
subjects the opportunity of resting thereon. 
{ Thursday, 27th April. ]} 

Bill for enabling local authorities, under 
certain restrictions, to remove Saturday 
and Monday fairs and markets to other 
days, [Tbursday, 27th April.) 

The Standard savs :—‘* We are autho- 
rized to state that a clergyman having been 
in correspondence with the Registrar- 
General of Births, Deaths, and Marriages, 
has obtained from that gentleman the fol- 
lowing information:—lIn sending notices 
to the registrar that he has buried a per- 
son whose friends have neglected to regis- 
ter his decease, the expense of the mes- 
senger is to fallon the clergyman. The 
clergyman is permitted to send this notice 
through the post, but, in that case, he is 
also to transmit it free of expense to the 
registrar. Thus the clergyman is to pay 
a mulct of the postage, or the expense of 
a messenger, whenever the friends of the 
deceased neglect a duty imposed on them 
by the Act, and that under a penalty not 
exceeding 10/., for the recovery of which, 
by information, there is no limitation in 
point of time.—See Registration Bill, 
clause 27.” 

Universiry Coriece, Loxvox. — In 
addition to the donation of 5000/. by Mrs. 
Flaherty to this institution, the Rev. Dr, 
Fellowes has just placed in the bands of 
Mr. Tooke, the treasurer, the sum of 5002, 
in trust, to apply the interest in the pre- 
sentation of two gold medals annually, of 
that value, to be designated ‘ Medico- 
clinical Medals,” to the two medical stu- 
dents who shall offer the best reports and 
observations on the medical cases in the 


North London Hospital. The candidates 
for such prizes to have been during two 
years students of University College, and 

ave attended one course at least of ull the 
lectures in the medical curriculum ; and 
such medals to be awarded by Dr. Elliot. 
son, so long as be shall continue phvsiciag 
to the North London Hospital. Aan ano. 
nymous “ Patriot,” at two different times, 
has also given two sums of 1000/. each, in 
aid of the objects of the institution. — 
Morning Chron. 

At a meeting of the members and 
friends of the established church, held 
in Freemasons’ Hall, February 18, 1837, 
the Right Hon. Lord Asuiey, M.P., in 
the chair ; the following Resolutions were 
unanimously adopted :— 

1. Moved by J. P. Prumprre, Esq., 
M.P., and seconded by the Rev. J, 
Cumminc, Minister of the Scotch Church, 
Crown-court,—“ That this meeting, im. 
pressed with the fullest conviction that it 
is the bounden duty of a nation to esta. 
blish and preserve the public worship of 
Almighty God—a principle which has 
been adhered to for centuries past by all the 
governments and parliaments of this king- 
dom—desires to express its gratitude for 
the great blessing which this nation has 
so long enjoyed in the possession of a pure 
and scriptural church, established by law 
in these realms, maintaining a clear and 
unvarying standard of Christian truth, pro- 
viding an organized and pervading system 
of parochial ministration, and thus contri. 
buting most essentially to that elevation 
of the national character which, under 
Divine Providence, has placed this coun- 
try in a position of signal pre-eminence 
among the nations of the world.” 

¢. Moved by Henry Hoare, Esq., and 
seconded by Grorce Fincu, Esq., M.P., 
—“ That this meeting, acknowledging, 
nevertheless, and deeply lamenting, the 
inadequacy of the means of the established 
church to the entire fulfilment of its bigh 
and holy purposes, amidst the prodigiously 
increased and increasing masses of the 
population; and knowing the utter Im- 
possibility of providing, by any iaternal 
arrangement of its own, resources for this 
pressing exigency, is most anxious that the 
legislature should not only refuse to sanec- 
tion measures for depriving the cburch of 
any of its existing property or rights, but 
that it should also take immediate and 
effectual means to remedy the evils which, 
from the want of new churches, and of a 
corresponding increase of parochial mints- 
ters, are felt in so many parts of the king- 
dom.” 


3. Moved by the Right Hon. Lord 
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Tricrmovuun, and seconded by Wittiam 
Corton, Esq., ‘‘ That church-rates are an 
immemoriable charge upon property ; that 
the title of the church to receive these 
rates is as valid as, and far more ancient 
than, the right of the possessors to the 
property rated ; that by these rates the 
parochial fabrics and public worship of the 
national church have been, and continues 
to be, maintained ; and that, in the judg- 
ment of this meeting, which regards the 
national church as a national benefit, a 
provision for these purposes, out of the 
general property of the country, 1s not 
only essential to the principle of a national 
establishment, but is absolutely necessary 
to the public welfare.” 

4 Moved by J. C. Corgunoun, Esq., 
and seconded by Dr. Sanpwitn,—“' That 
this meeting would enter its most solemn 
and deliberate protest against the admission 
of any principle which removes the church 
from its position as a national establish- 
ment, as a measure depriving the people of 
their rights, and God of his honour ; and 
never can it consent to the diverting of 
any of the revenues which belong to the 
eburch from their just and legitimate 
objects, the promotion of Christian know- 
ledge, and the support of Christian worship, 
according to the scriptural views and 
laudable usages of our venerable reformers, 
through all the cities and villages of the 
land.’ 

5. Moved by Henry Pownatt, Esq., 
and seconded by Colonel Critnerow,— 
“That an humble address to His Majesty, 
and petitions to both houses of parliament, 
embodying the above sentiments, be now 
adopted, and that the Right Hon. Lord 
Kenyon and the Right Hon. Lords Sandon 
and Ashley be requested to take charge of 
the same respectively.” 

6, Moved by C, Raymonp Barker, 
Esq., and seconded by Josern Witson, 
Esq.,—~“ That the cordial thanks of this 
meeting be given to the Right Hon. Lord 
Ashley, for his kindness in taking the 
chair, and for his able conduct therein.” 

The address and petitions, as adopted, 
will lie for signature at—The Freemasons’ 
Tavern ; Exeter Hall ; The London Coffee- 
house ; No. 57, Pall-mall ; No. 57, Harley- 
Street; Messrs, Nisbet's Berners-street, 
Mr. Dalton’s, Charing-cross ; Messrs. 
Seeley’s, Fleet-street ; and Mr. Barber's 
Knightsbridge. 

Ata meeting of the Committee of the 
Moravian Society for the Furtherance of 
the Gospel, held Oct. 24, 1836, the Secre- 
tary communicated the information that, 
by the decease of Mrs. S, Vansittart, which 
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took place on the 18th of May last, the 
very large sum of 10,0002, three per cent. 
Consols have fallen to the Society, agree- 
ably to an arrangement made by her as 
early as the month of May, 1821, with the 
full concurrence and approbation of her 
respected brother, Lord Bexley, and her 
nearest family connexions, 


In the Court of Common Pleas, an action 
was brought by the Rev. Alexander Gom- 
pertz, a clergyman of the church of Eng- 
land, against a gentleman named Weston, 
an inhabitant of Harlington, Middlesex, 
to recover damages for a false and scan- 
dalous libel, affecting the character of the 
— alleged to have been promulgated 
»y the defendant. ‘The first charge im- 
puted to the plaintiff an act of indecorum ; 
the second stated that he, having received 
asum of money for a charitable institu- 
tion, put it down in the subscription list 
as his own; the third, that he had a very 
slight regard to truth, that he had in- 
duced a Jad to quit his master’s service 
clandestinely ; and the fifth, that he bad 
perverted the use of the pulpit to personal 
purposes and private feelings. ‘The trial 
ended in a verdict for the plaintiff. Da- 
mages 2001, 

Evection or Roman-catuo.ic Bisnors. 
—The mode of election has been altered 
by a rescript from Rome, dated 25th of 
April, 1825. By this decree it is directed 
that there should be only one scrutiny, not 
three ; and that in this one the three priests 
should be selected who have most votes, 
without distinction of ‘* worthy,” “more 
worthy” or “ most worthy.” The three 
names are then to besent to the Court of 
Rome, and his Holiness appoints which of 
the three he thinks most fit to receive the 
prelacy. 

OXFORDSHIRE. 

We are able to state that the subject of 
church-rates has at length been taken up 
by the friends as well as by the enemies of 
the church. Petitions in favour of the rate 
are now ina course of signature through this 
and the neighbouring counties; and we 
know the signatures are equally numerous 
and respectable. —Ox/ford Herald, 


SOMERSETSHIRE. 

A poll on the question of a church-rate 
has taken place at Taunton, which con- 
tinued through a portion of two days, 
when, at the close, the numbers were—for 
the rate, 274; and against the rate, 218 ; 
giving a majority of 56 in favour of the 
rate.—Bath Herald. 

Avnotner “ Awtit-Cuurcu-rate Meert- 
ING,’ AND ANOTHER Fatture, — In the 
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city of Bath, a few days since, the mayor 
of that corporation, himself one of Mr. 
Roebuck’s supporters, called a public 
meeting in the Guildhall for the purpose 
of petitioning for ** total extinction of church- 
rates.” Out of the whole 50,000 inhabit- 
ants—out of the 3000 or 4000 voters—only 
about 250, or at most, 300, attended ; and 
of these a large proportion were of the 
lowest description! On the other hand, 
more than 120 gentlemen, of the first 
respectability, immediately signed a re- 
quisition to the Archdeacon of Bath, call- 
ing upon him to convene a counter-meet- 
ing. — Bath Journal. 


On the 14th of February,a meeting was 
held at Bath, the Venerable the Arch- 
deacon in the chair, ‘‘for the purpose of 
petitioning both Houses of Parliament 
that no alteration in the principle of 
church-rates may receive their sanction ; 
and that any change which it may appear 
to the legislature. desirable to adopt, for 
the purpose of simplifying the levying and 
collecting of the same, may be such as to 
preserve inviolate that ancient and un- 
doubted right of the church.” The meet- 
ing was ably addressed by Sir William 
Cockburn, the Rev. Mr. Tottenham, and 
others, who moved and seconded the 
resolutions, which were carried by show 
of hands; but not without considerable 
opposition. — bid, 


STAFFORDSHIRE. 
A meeting in favour of the church was 
held in Wolverhampton on the llth of 
February, at which a petition was adopted 
expressive of the views of its supporters, 
and deprecating the passing of any mea- 
sure by which the connexion between the 
established church and the constitution of 
the country may be affected. The petition 
has since been most numerously and 
respectably signed. 
SUSSEX. 

Society ror Propacatine Curistran 
KvowtenGe.—The Twenty-fourth Anni- 
versary Meeting of the Chichester branch 
of this society was recently held in the 
library of the cathedral. The statement 
of the operations of the committee for the 
past vear, submitied to the meeting, was 
most satisfactury. Many new subscribers’ 
names were announced; and the funds 
were in so flourishing a condition, that a 
donation of S581. 19s. 3d. was ordered to be 
transmitted from the funds to the parent 
society. The number of books dispensed 
by the committee in the course of the 
year was 590 Bibles, 437 Testaments, 
1242 Prayer Books, 921 of the larger 
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bound books, and 12,005 Tracts.— Brighton 
Gazette. 

A new organ has just been placed in 
Augmering church, chiefly by the liberality 
of the Rev. John Ushorn, the rector, and 
two of his more wealthy parishioners, 
The lady of the rector presides at the 
instrument every Sunday. A new organ 
has also been placed in Burnham church, 
— Ibid. 

WARWICKSHIRE. 


Cuvurcn Rares, — The friends of the 
church, in most parts of the country, 
are bestirring themselves nobly. In Bir. 
mingbam, a requisition, signed by 178 
persons, with Mr, J. Angell James, the 
dissenting minister, and Mr, T. M* Don. 
nell, the Romish priest, at their head, 
was presented to the high bailiff, call. 
ing upon him to convene a public meet. 
ing to petition against church-rates. He 
complied, and at the foot of the an- 
nouncement a notice was given that it 
was intended to adjourn the assembly to 
a dissenting meeting-house! Jwo hun. 
dred and forty-six members of the estab. 
lished church immediately met this an. 
nouncement by a counter declaration, 
stating their intention to attend the pro- 
posed meeting, and to defend the rights of 
the church. They added, however, that 
they must decline carrying the matter for 
decision into the meeting-house, and 
therefore protested against that course,— 
Birmingham Journal, 


VESTMORELAND., 

Tue Eart or Lonspare,—Ata public 
meeting of the inhabitants of Shap, on 
February ist, the Vicar of the parish in the 
chair, it was announced that the noble 
Earl had given the Moot Hall, in that 
town; to be converted into a school and in 
addition to this very handsome gift, he 
also presented them with 500/, tow ‘ards its 
endowment for the master. Measures 
were immediately adopted for carrying the 
intentions of the noble Earl into effect, 
and promoting the good work with all 
possible speed.—Cumberland Pacquet. 


WILTSHIRE. 

The Rev. Charles B. Pearson, M.A., 
prebendary of Fordingham, in the cathe- 
dral of Salisbury, has recently ¢ augmented 
the vicarage of Fordingham to 3001. per 
annum, —Salisbury Herald. 


WORCESTERSHIRE. 

The Archdeacon of Worcester will com- 
mence his Visitation for the present year 
on Tuesday, the 6th day of June. 

At St. Helen’s, Worcester, the chutcb 
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having been repaired, Xc., at an expense 
of 9004., of which above 7002. has been 
supplied by grants from the Diocesan 
Society and by subscriptions, a rate for 
twenty-four months, which would produce 
pearly 100, was moved for. The dis- 
senters moved an adjournment ; but they 
proved to be in a minority of seven per. 
sons in an assembly of about sixty.— 
Abridged from the orcestershire Guardian, 


YORKSHIRE, 
The Archbishop of York has placed at 


the disposal of the church commissioners 
the sinecure prebend of Strensall, in the 
cathedral church of York, the incumbent 
having voluntarily resigned it, in order 
that its revenues may be applied towards 
the augmentation of poor livings. 

A number of respectable inhabitants of 
Marsden, near Huddersfield, and the 
neighbourhood, have presented the Rev, 
Edward Edwards, incumbent, and the Rev. 
Douglas Cooper, B.A., assistant curate, 
each with a rich silk gown and cassock, in 
manifestation of their respect and esteem, 
—Manchester Courier. 

The Bishop of Ripon has sequestered 
the revenues of the vicarage of Leeds, 
until a new vicar is appointed, 1a order to 
enable the churchwardens to provide for 
the proper performance of divine worship 
in the interim.— Halifax Express. 

{The revenues of every living are se- 
questered immediately on the death of the 
incumbent, for the purpose here men- 
tioned. | 

The right of presentation to the vicarage 
is vested in the trustees of the advowson, 
whose number cannot exceed twenty-five, 
but must, when any appointment of vicar 
takes place, consist of so many persons, 
According to a recent parliamentary re- 
turn, the vicarage of Leeds is worth 12571. 
per annum, besides the vicarage residence, 
Che only candidates for the vicarage, of 
whom we have at present heard, are, the 
Rev, G, Wray, M.A., lecturer at the 
parish church and St. John’s church; the 
Rey, Ss. Hey, M.A., (brother to W. Hey, 
Esq.,) viear of Ockbrook, in Derbyshire ; 
and the Rev. J. Wardle, incumbent of 
Beeston, [There are others. ] We believe 
that several of the friends of the Rev. J. 
Holmes, M.A., bead master of the Leeds 
Free Grammar School, and minister of 
lrinity church, are exerting themselves in 
that gentleman’s behalf, but he himself 
‘a8 Not yet taken any active steps. — Leeds 
Intelligencer, ’ 

EGISTRATION OF CuaprLs, Xc., FOR 
“-ATRIAG ES,—The building needs only to 
registered by the registrar general, 
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who, on receiving, through the superin. 
tendent registrar of the district, a certi- 
ficate signed by twenty householders, that 
such building has been used by them 
during one year at least as their usual 
place of public religious worship, and that 
they are desirous it should be registered, 
shall authorize its registration, and give 
public notice by advertisement in a news. 
paper of the fact. The sum of 3l.to be 
paid to the superintendent registrar when 
the certificate is given to him,—Leeds 
Mercury. 

At a meeting of the congregation and 
pew-holders of Huddersfield parish church, 
held in the vestry, to devise means (until 
proper legal arrangements were made) for 
paying the current year’s expenses, an es- 
timate of which bad been previously made, 
the Rev. J, C. Franks, vicar, opened the 
proceedings with a brief history of the 
origin of church-rates, and stated that, 
notwithstanding the present meeting, it 
was not their intention to abandon a 
church-rate, provided it should become 
necessary ; but, as church-rates had of late 
created much public dissatisfaction, and as 
that subject would in all probability come 
before the ensuing session of parliament, 
when no doubt some means would be pro- 
vided in lieu of church-rates, it was thought 
advisable to call the present meeting, in 
order to provide what is becoming and 
suitable for the performance of divine 
worship, The estimate (amounting to 
320/.) was then read over, and included 
charges for the bells, choir, allowance to 
curate, lighting the church with gas, fire, 
salary to sexton, and various other neces. 
sary expenses, and was unanimously 
agreed to by the meeting, ( which consisted 
of about fifty persons, ) and it was resolved 
that the amount should be raised by sub. 
scription, and placed at the disposal of a 
committee, which was then appointed, to 
the number of twenty-five gentlemen, who 
are to wait upon every pew-holder to so- 
leit subscriptions. — Bradford Observer, 

On Wednesday evening, Feb. the 8th, 
the Rev. I. D. Gregg, of Sheffield, gave 
a lecture on popery, in the large room of 
the Commercial Buildings in this town. 
The audience could not have fallen short 
of 1000 persons. A large number of Irish 
and other Roman catholics were present. 
Very shortly after the commencement of 
the lecture, a disposition to disorder dis- 
played itself, It became manifest, in fact, 
that the room was packed by a number of 
persons adverse to the sentiments of the 
lecturer, who were determined to have 
things their own way. A speaker, as the 
mouth-piece of the Roman catholics, ap- 
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peared on the platform, who asked per- 
mission to answer the lecture after it was 
concluded. ‘This being conceded, in a 
short time things went on quietly, so that 
the lecturer had an opportunity, during an 
address of above an hour in length, to 
bring before his hearers the main part of 
his subject, a deep attention being ren- 
dered to what he brought forward. He 
shewed clearly that a great apostacy of the 
church was foretold in scripture. That it 
was declared to have been about to rear 
its head at Rome, the head of the apostacy 
being, in God’s own words, the great city 
seated on seven hills which ruleth over 
the kings of the earth, manifestly and un- 
deniably Rome. When the subject had 
progressed to this point, the Roman- 
catholic part of the auditory seemed to 
have lost all self-possession, They raged 
—they were furious, he force of the 
conclusion, as it were, filled them with 
enmity. A scene followed which beggars 
description. ‘Those on the platform at- 
tempted to drown the clamour by the sing- 
ing of the doxology, the others whistled, 
and made every sort of noise in opposition. 
They protested that the lecturer should 
not proceed. He was determined that he 
would. For above an hour the struggle 
continued, At length three or four con- 
stables interfered, and compelled the ring- 
leaders to be orderly. A great part of the 
Romanists, finding that they could not 
prevail, now made a retreat, and, quiet 
being established, the lecture was _pro- 
ceeded with.—Leeds Intelligencer. 


The Lord Mayor of York, at a meeting 
recently held in Merchants’ Hall to pro- 
mote the observance of the Lord’s Day, 
stated, that he had personally informed the 
publicans that he should rigidly enforce 
the law against drinking in church hours, 
and that they had almost all expressed 
their approval of his object—as, if the 
law was generally enforced, they could 
shut up their houses and go to church. 
His Lordship also stated, that he had 
waited on the proprietors of wagons, to in- 
form them, that he should enforce the fine 
of 20s. if the wagons travelled on Sunday, 
and he believed arrangements had been 
made to discontinue the practice. At all 
events, the police had instructions to lay 
informations if the law was violated, 


WALES. 


Titnes.—Bisnopricxk or Bancor. — 
On the 27th of January a large meeting 
of the landowners of the county of Car- 
narvon was held at the County Hall, for 
the purpose of petitioning against the 
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system of appropriation of the tithes of 
the diocese, as recommended by the Ee. 
clesiastical Commissioners. The High 
Sheriff presided. A petition had been 
prepared and engrossed, which related’ 
simply to the subject mooted by the re. 
quisition, but in consequence of a most 
able and eloquent speech from Mr. John 
Williams, Sir L, Parry, M.P., proposed 
an amended petition, containing the sug. 
gestions thrown out by that gentleman, 
In the course of Mr. Jones’s address he 
said, the Bishop of Bangor was prevented 
from preaching and superintending those 
under his care from his ignorance of their 
language; he insisted that the bishop was 
pastor populi as well as pastor pastorum: 
at present his efficiency was retarded 
by his being obliged to perform all the 
duties of his office in a language unknown 
to the inhabitants. The service conse. 
quently became to them a senseless form, 
and they who were pre-eminently attached 
to the religion as taught by the established 
church were driven to dissent, for the pur- 
oes of obtaining those religious conso- 
ations their legal pastors were most will. 
ing, but not able, to administer to their 
flocks. The Welch people attended those 
preachers who subscribed to the thirty- 
nine articles. He therefore proposed that 
the petition should embody a request for 
the appointment of native bishops and 
clergy.— North Wales Chronicle. 

A numerous meeting was held at Ches- 
ter on the 3rd of February—C. Bb, Gran- 
ville, Esq. in the chair—to petition Par- 
liament against transferring any portion 
of the revenues of the established church 
in Wales to purposes unconnected with 
the Principality. —Carmarthen Journal. 


SCOTLAND, 

Tue Cuvren 1x Scortanp.—IMMENSE 
Crurcu Meetine 1s THe Peet Banquet 
Hatt, Grascow.—This vast and im- 
portant meeting of the friends of the 
church—by far the largest assembly that 
was ever congregated here or elsewhere 
for a religious object—was held in the 
magnificent banquet-hall, in Buchanan- 
street, on Friday, January 27, agreeably 
to the summons of the General Assembly's 
church extension committee. When the 
doors were opened, although the hall was 
filled in a short time, the immense crowds 
gained admission without the least confu- 
sion, and found their way to their seats '0 
the most tranquil manner. We have a 
certained that there were considerably up- 
wards of 4,500 individuals present. We 
must not neglect to mention that aconssder 
able number of voluntaries, instigated bY 
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the suggestions of the ultra-radical Libera- 
tor, insinuated themselves into the pavi- 
lion, under false colours, with the view of 
distracting the meeting by proposing an 
amendment. During the address of the 
first speaker this innocuous party raised a 
very faint hiss, which was responded to 
by a burst of enthusiasm on the part of the 
friends of the church, which fairly over- 
whelmed their opponents, who prudently 
remained quiet for the rest of the evening. 
Lord Belhaven was prevented by a severe 
attack of influenza from taking the chair, 
which was filled by Mr. Henry Dunlop, of 
Craigton. Dr. Chalmers, the Earl of 
Glasgow, Sir A. Campbell, of Garscube, 
Sir A. Edmonstone, of Duntreath, J. J. 
Hope Johnstone, of Annandale, M.P., and 
other noblemen and gentlemen, were ab- 
sent from indisposition, — The Rev, Dr. 
M‘Leod; the Rev. Mr. Buchanan; the 
Rev. Mr. Lorimer, of St. David’s; Mr. 
W. Campbell; the Dean of Guild; Mr. 
C. Ferguson, advocate, of Kilkerran ; Mr. 
A. Smollett, jun. ; Bailie Bain; Mr. Col- 
lins, &c., addressed the meeting in vigor- 
ous, eloquent, and thoroughly Christian 
speeches, ‘The proceedings terminated at 
eleven o’clock. Resolutions were unani- 
mously passed, expressive of gratitude to 
the General Assembly’s church extension 
committee for their exertions, and resolv- 
ing to lend it their cordial and vigorous 
support.—Scottish Guardian. 


University or GLascow.—His Grace 
the Duke of Montrose has been elected, by 
the University Senate, Chancellor of the 
University of Glasgow, in the room of his 
late lamented father.—G lasgow Courier. 

The Lords of the Treasury have at 
length agreed to allow the sum of 500/ 
towards finishing the necessary repairs of 
the University.— Ibid. 


IRELAND. 


Protestant Meerinc.—Duvuau.in, Jan. 
2.—On Tuesday, the long expected great 
protestant meeting took place at the 
King’s Room, Mansion House, Dublin ; 
the Marquis of Downshire in the chair. 
There were thirty-four peers present, and 
letters of apology on account of indisposi- 
tion were received from the Marquises of 
Donegal, Thomond, and Abercorn; Earls 
Farnham, Enniskillen, O’Neil, Castle- 
Stuart, Norbury, and Mayo ; Lords Clan- 
carty, Fitzgerald and Vesey, Carberry, De 
Vesci, Dunlo, Dufferin, Hillsborough ,Col. 
Forde, &c. About twenty resolutions were 
passed on this occasion, amongst which 
were the following :—T hat the protestants 
of Ireland, from their numbers, wealth, 
Intelligence, and position, were as worthy 
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of support as any other class of his 
Majesty’s subjects. That it was with 
grief they witnessed the line of policy at 
present followed by the executive in this 
country, and the unmerited withdrawal of 
that countenance which, as loyal and duti- 
ful subjects, they had a right to expect 
from any administration conducting his 
Majesty’s councils. That, with the excep- 
tion of the two periods, 1641, and 1787, 
the protestant church never experienced 
such fierce hostility nor attacks so openly 
directed by a protestant government as 
at this juncture. That a body styling 
itself the General Association of Ireland, 
held its meetings in Dublin; that it 
was actively and seditiously employed 
in exciting and organizing the people 
of this country to resist the just prero- 
gatives of the crown, for the opsllition 
of the established church, and the sever- 
ance of the union between Great Britain 
and Ireland. ‘That the support of the 
united churches was a solemn pledge given 
in the act of union. 

At a monthly meeting of the clergy of 
the diocese of Tuam, recently held, the 
provisional committee appointed ,to con- 
sider the proposal of the Home Missionary 
Society, relative to the establishment of a 
mission in this diocese, made their report, 
and a society was formed, under the title 
of the “Connaught Home Mission. So- 
ciety,” of which his grace the archbishop, 
who was present, was appointed patron 
and president. ‘Thanks were voted to the 
society in Dublin for their offer of pecu- 
niary aid, and also to supply missionaries ; 
and it was resolved, that no clergyman 
should be received as a missionary unin- 
vited, or without episcopal sanction. 

An additional church is about to be 
erected by the Marquis of Hertford on his 
lordship's estate in the parish of Lisburn, 
Ireland, This is the third church which 
the noble marquis has caused to be erected 
on his estate within the last few years.— 
Times. 

The honorary degree of LL.D. has 
been conferred by our university on the 
Rev. Dr. Cook, of Belfast, as a testimonial 
to his public and private character. — 
Dublin Record. 

COLONIAL. 
(To the Editor of the British Magazine.) 

Str,—The following facts do not ap- 
pear to me to be generally known. Allow 
me to draw the attention of your readers 
to them :— 

“ A project, prepared at home, for the 
alienation of the clergy reserves, without 
providing even a nominal equivalent, is 
before the Provincial Legislatures of Up- 
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per and Lower Canada.”* — Bishop of 
Montreal’s Letter, published by the So- 
ciety for the Propagation of the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts, p. 11. 

‘¢The decree giving to the episcopal 
church (in Australia) one-seventh of the 
whole territory bas been revoked, that 
portion still remaining as church and 
school lands, but applicable to the general 
purposes of religion and education, with- 
out reference to sects.”’+—British Colonial 
Library, by R. Montgomery Martin, vol. 
ii. p 165, (smaller edition, 1836.) 

“ The Bishop (of Australia) stated, that 
the government have announced their in- 
tention of withdrawing the aid hitherto 





* The Bishop states that the allowances en. 


joyed by the Bishop of Quebec and _ by himself 


respectively, are to cease with their lives; and 
that “* the salaries paid to certain of the clergy 
in the North American colonies are to continue 
only during the respective incumbency of the 
functionaries now in office.”’ These things are 
additional to the withdrawal of the parliamentary 
grant.—See the Bishop of Montreal's Letter, the 
whole of which is earnestly to be recommended 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 


Montgomery’s Christian Correspondent. 3 vols. 
fe. Vol. 1. 6s. cloth. 

Milner’s Sanctuary and Oratory. fe. 

Pridden’s Early Christians. fe. 7s. 

Impressions of Italy. By Lady E.S. Wortley. 
post 8vo. 10s. 6d. boards, 

Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia. Vol. LXXXVII, 
‘Southey’s Naval History, Vol. IV.) 6s. cl. 
Family Library. Vol. LXII. (M‘Farlane’s Ban- 

ditte.) I8Smo. 5s. cloth. 
Southey’s Cowper’s Works. 


7s. cloth, 
cloth. 


Vol. As 86: Gi. 


Indian Reminiscences. By G.A.Addison. 8vo. 
l4s. cloth. 

The Young Ladies’ Friend. fe. 3s. 6d. cloth. 

Education Reform. By Thomas Wyse. Vol. 1. 
8vo. 15s. cloth. 

Wing's Evils of the Factory System. 8vo, 2Is, 
cloth. 


Belinaye’s Compendium of Lithotripsy. S8vo. 
8s. boards. 

Chambers’s Complete Dictionary of Elections. 
Svo. 25s. boards. 

Channing’s Essays. 2 vols. 32mo. 
sics.) 3s. cloth ; 4s. silk. 

Dissertation on the Progress of Ethical Philo- 
sophy. By Sir James Mackintosh; with Pre- 
face by the Rev. W. Whewell. Second edition, 
8vo. Os. cloth, 

Life and Correspondence of the late Rev. H. Bel- 
frage,D.D. 8vo. 8s. cloth. 


(Tilt’s Clas- 


Simpson's (Rev. R.) Lectures on Elijah. 12mo. 
6s. cloth. 
Christ in Believers the Hope of Glory. By the 


Rev, J. Brown: with Introductory Sketch, by 
the Rev. J. M‘Donald, A.M, I8mo. 2s. cl. 
Rabbi Kimchi’s Commentary on the Prophecies 
of Zachariah ; translated from the Hebrew, by 

the Rev. A, M‘Caul. Svo. 7s, boards. 





BOUKS. 


supplied by them to such schools, [schools 
in ‘connexion with the church,’ | and have 
recently adopted, for all schools which re. 
ceive aid from government, a plan called 
the ‘ Union System,’ similar to that which 
has been established in Ireland, which 
makes no provision for the instruction of 
the children in the principles of the Church 
of England.”—Report of the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge for 1836, 
pp. 49, 50. 

I forbear to make anv remarks on these 
facts, leaving your readers to draw their 
own inferences. 

1 am, Sir, your obedt. servant, W.S, D, 

Feb. 9th, 1837. 








to the attention of all who regard the spiritual 
welfare of their fellow-subjects in the colonies, 

+ Page 113 of your number for January, you 
have the following notice :—* A correspondent 
ot the Times says, that ‘A Roman-catholic bishop 
has been officially sent out to the colony of New 
South Wales by the government, that he is ele. 
vated to the same importance as the clergy of 
the church of England, and receives the same 
Support.’ ” 





BOOKS. 


Christians’ Family Library. 
ofthe Rev. A. H, Franke), fe, 5s. cloth. 

Taylor’s Golden Grove, 18mo0. 4s. cloth. 

Sacred Songs for British Seamen. By Lady Jane 
W.St. Maur, 12mo. 2s. cloth. 

M‘Nicoll’s Works and Life. By J. Dixon. 8vo, 
12s. boards. 

Jardine and Selby’s Illustrations of Ornithology. 
3 vols. imp. 4to. 10/. 10s,; large, 15/. 15s. 
half-bound., 

Bent’s Supplement to the London Catalogue of 
Books, from 1834 to 1837. S8vo. 3s. 6d. swd. 

Woolrych’s New Inclosure Act. 12mo. 3s. bds. 

Life of Gerhard Tersteegen ; translated from the 
German, by Samuel Jackson, Third edition. 
fe. 5s. cloth. 

Guildford’s Beauties of Beaumont and Fletcher. 
12mo, 4s. cloth. 

Greenhill on Ezekiel; revised by the Rev. J. 
Sherman. imp, 8vo. 25s. cloth. 

Ward’s Companion; or, Footsteps to Exper. 
mental Chemistry. 18mo, sd. sewed. 

Peter Parley’s Tales of the Sea. sq. 4s. 6d. beds. 

Cooke’s History of Party. Vol. 11. 8vo. 15s. 
boards. 

Boullaye Le Gauz’s Tour in Ireland in 1044; 
with Notes, &c., by T.C. Crocker. }|  ~5¥0. 
5s. cloth. 

Stopford’s (Archdeacon) Scripture Account of 
the Sabbath, 8vo. 7s. cloth. 

Irons’ (Rev. W. J.) Parochial Lectures on the 
Holy Catholic Church. 8vo. 4s. 6d. bds. 

Spiritual Crumbs from the Master’s Table. By 
Gerhard Testeegen ; translated from the Get 
man, by Samuel Jackson. fe. 5s. cloth, 

Rosamond Culbertson. fe. 3s. cloth. 

Hunter’s Works. By J. F. Palmer. Vol, I. 8Vv0- 


Vol. XXIII. (Life 


17s. 6d. boards. : ‘ 
Dibdin’s New Spring Annual, 1836, 12mo. 15. 
sewed, 
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ploomfield’s School Greek Testament ; with Eng- Carstairs’ Art of Writing. Svo. 7s. cloth. 





lish Notes, 12mo. 12s, cloth. Carpenter’s Contemplations on the Church 
Brenton’s Naval History. 2 vols. 8vo. 31s. 6d. Prayers. 18mo. 3s. 6d. cloth. 

cloth. bbott’s Path of Peace; or, Practical Guide to 
Boyle on the Law of Charities. 8vo. 24s. bds, Happiness. 32mo. Is. cloth. 
Morrison on Metallic Currency. 8vo. 3s. 6d. Gems of Piety, selected from Christian Authors. 

cloth. 32mo. 3s. cloth; 4s. silk. 

Kenrick’s Key to Greek Exercises. PartI. 12mo. The Young Christian’s Anecdote Library, (Chris- 
4s. 6d. boards. tian Martyrs.) royal 32mo. 1s. 6d, cloth, 
Muehlenfels’ Manual of German Prose. fc. 5s. Geographical, Statistical, and Commercial Ac- 

cloth. count of the Russian Ports in the Black Sea. 
Muehlenfels’ Manual of German Poetry. fe. 8vo. 2s. 6d. sewed. 
5s. cloth. Martin’s Conveyancing. royal 8vo. 12s. bds. 
Crossley’s Flowers of Ebor. post 8vo. 6s. cl. Mrs. Henrietta F. Vallé has just completed a 
Ferrall’s Exposition of the Law of Parliament. Second Edition of her Autumnal Leaves, com- 
svo, 12s. boards. prising several new Poems, and interesting 
Anderson (Rev. Robert) on the Beatitudes, Prose Notes. 
mo. 48. 6d. cloth. Capt. Thomas Brown, F.L.S., has just issued the 
Adams’s Life and Expositions of the Four Gos- First Number of his Illustrations of the Con- 
pels. 2 vols. 8vo. 21s. cloth. chology of Great Britain and Ireland. 
Cooper’s Recollections of Europe. 2 vols. post A new Edition of Inglis’s Spain; with an Intro- 
avo. 2Is. boards. ductory Chapter giving some Account of the 
Millingen’s Curiosities of Medical Experience. lamented Author, and an Outline of the Pro. 
2vols, Svo. 288. boards. ceedings in the Peninsular since his decease. 
Switzerland and the South of France. By H.D. Things hoped for: the Doctrine of the Second 
Inglis. post 8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth. Advent, as embodied in the Standards of the 
Parliamentary Pocket Companion, 1837. royal Church of England. By Viscount Mande. 
$2mo. 4s. sewed. ville, M.P, 
Mosse’s Parliamentary Guide, 1837. 18mo. 4s. 
sewed, 


The Life of Alcuin ; translated from the German, 
by Jane M. Slee. 12mo,. 6s. cloth. 
Butler’s Songs of the Sanctuary. 32mo. 3s.6d. Piso and the Preefect; or, the Ancients off their 


IN THE PRESS. 


cloth. Stilts. 
Duties of Children Explained. By the Rey. J. A third volume of Pictures of Private Life. , 

R. Pearson. 12mo. Is. cloth. The Progress of Creation considered with Refer. 
Coglan’s German, French, and English Conver- ence to the Present Condition of the Earth. 

sations. I8mo. 4s. cloth, A little volume by the Rev. W. G, Moore, ander 
Grandineau’s Petit Precepteur. sq. 3s. cl. the title of A Dream of Life. 





PRICES OF THE ENGLISH FUNDS, 


FROM JANUARY 24, oan To Fesrvuary 21, 1837. 


—————- _ o — . = ————E 

















3 per ct. Consols, Red. 3 per cent. | Red. 3'¢ per cent. | New 3g percent. Long Anns. 

! ——— = —— — 
Highest. | 903 | 98 154 
Lowest...) 894 oh v7 97 14 13-l6the. 

a — — —— 

|Anns.,Jan.& July. Bank Stock. = India Stock. | Exchequer Bills. | India Bonds, 
Highest.. 14 13-16ths. 209} | 260 33 pm. 28 pm. 
Lowest... still 203} soe | 2565 18 pm. 15 pm. 








ee ————— ee 





PRICES OF CANAL SHARES, DOCK STOCKS, &c. 
At the Office of R. W. Moore, 5, Bank Chambers, Lothbury. 











| Price. Div. | Price. Div. 








Grand Junction Canal Co. seal 202 12 London & Birmingham Rail- af 
Birmingham do. ........s00000-- 217 | 9.9 | wayCo..., 1001  75/. paid 





Huddersfield do. ....... secscceseeee’ 39 | 1015 (Grand Junction Railway do, | 148 

Kennet and Avon do. .......00++ 22.15} 1.2 | 1001, 852. paid 

Monmouth do.........cccccesseee-« 198 10 Live rpool & Manches. do... so 210 
Macclesfield do...........cc.cceeeee 54.10} 2 [London Dock do......-.+e+002| S55 | 2.10 
Regent’s do.......ccces.ss Siveactciiies 16-10; 12 (St. Katherine Dock do. vreve| 92 4.10 
Trent and Mersey do. ...... seceee, 040 | 32.10| West Middlesex Water Works do.’ 78 3.10 


W orcester and Birmingham do. | Rv, 4 |Atlas Insurance do. dd cevccececs ‘15. ~ 6, 12.6 
Warwick and North ampton do.! 145 | 12 British Fire Insurance do. ....... ye 2 
Indemnity Marine do............. 12 
Rock Life Assurance do,....... es. 6' 6 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


enrol 


Tur Fditor of the “ Christian Examiner” has addressed a letter to the Editor of the British 
Magazine, stating that, in his opinion, the words noticed in the last number, the “horribly 
injudicious, not to say unrighteous, Editor,” could not apply to the Editor of the British 
Magazine, as he only copied the letter from ‘‘ The Watchman.” The friend who commugi. 
cated the remark to the Editor of the British Magazine is, it must be remarked, a man of 
very acute mind, and accustomed to give his attention to literary subjects, and he conceived 
that those words were meant to be so applied. This is all the further notice which the matter 
requires. 

A very grave and serious error was committed in the last Magazine, no less an error than 
making one of the most excellent and respectable men in the Irish Church—Archdeacon 
Torrens, the real archdeacon of Dublin—defy his diocesan. He, however, will doubtless 
readily admit this apology, as there could be no doubt who was the person meant, as he had 
taken care to advertise himself in all the newspapers on this point. The simple fact was, 
that knowing the gentleman in question to be an archdeacon resident in Dublin, and son to 
the late archbishop of that diocese, it was taken for granted, carelessly, that he was arch. 
deacon of Dublin, and no reference made to the proper sources of information. 


The account of the Lichfield and Coventry Church Building Society has been received, and 
it should have been given this month, but it was impossible to find time to abridge it, or 
space to insert it at length. It is hoped that next month it may be given without abridge. 
ment. The friend who has communicated it deserves warm thanks. 


A most interesting pamphlet has been received, containing the memorial presented to the 
governor and council at Madras, by the bishop, the clergy, and a multitude of other high! 
respected individuals, relative to the indirect encouragement a given by the Engli 
to idolatry, notwithstanding the positive orders of the government at home. It arrived too 
late for anything but this hasty notice now. Next month as good an account of it as circum- 
stances will allow shall be given. 


me thanks for the History of the Reader in the Irish Society, which shall be used next 
month. 


The meeting which took place at Killorglan has not been noticed this month, because it is 
thought better to make some inquiries about it previous to hazarding any remarks. 


The following have been received: — “’Op@odoko¢,” “E.,” A Lover of Truth,” 
“ @iiocavwy,” “Letter I. from Rev. A. T. Russell,” “—s —t,”’ “R. F.,” * W.,” 
‘* Lines written in the Bible of an eminent Infidel,”’ “J. C.’s Thoughts on the Creeds.”’ 


Two excellent poems—one ‘‘ On Death,” the other “ On Judgment”— have been received. 
It is intended to publish the former in the next number. 


Many thanks for the essay on ‘‘ Love and Hatred.” The intention with which itis 
offered is very kind, but it does not exactly lie within the range of this Magazine, and, there 
fore, whatever its merits, it cannot be inserted. 


“TL. L.” is rather unreasonable. The letter in June, to which he alludes, contained a con- 
siderable list of churches built by individuals, and it could hardly be supposed that one person 
could be acquainted with all that is stated there, on his own knowledge. The individual who 
undertakes to correct one statement, ought to authenticate his correction by his name, because 
such a correction is only of value where the individual has means of knowledge, and is 4 
credible witness. Perhaps “ L. L.” will be obliging enough, the next time he writes, 
remember that he is not writing to his footman. 

‘«L.” is thanked for his extract from the ‘‘ Record,” disapproving of the suppression of the 
see of Sodor and Man ; but it is of so little consequence what the “ Record” says or thinks on 
any subject, that it is not worth while to print it. 

The letter from the ‘‘ Member of the S. P. C. K.” (or S. E. V. I.), has been received, and 
shall be used next month. 

“ Clericus” will see that his question is answered by the paper from Wolverhampton, 
printed in last month's number, as far as any private authority can go ; but he must remember 
that no opinion on a point of law, except that of a lawyer regularly paid for it, cam be 
fully depended upon. 

“N. N,’s” answer to the letter of ‘“‘ W. C.” in the “Record” newspaper, would have bees 
inserted in this number, had it come in time. 

The excellent address of the Marylebone clergy, on the Sabbath, shall be given in the next 
number. 

It ought to have been mentioned in the article on church rates, that petition’ against 
church rates have been seen lying for signature, in dissenting chapels, on Sunday. 





